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OF  KLTTAIN, 

om  Uie  Invasion  of  faJhui  Coisar  to  the  JSki&eeBlaan,  nf  tAe 

>aiT-UN  wsa  hnt  very  little  kimwTj  to  t&e  rest  of  the 
^  worM  be&re  the  rime  of  the  'Be.'jxnaoi,  The  coiwr.-t  r,p- 
■•irje  Gad  -y^irs  frenuenfed.  by  merchanta  who  traded  r&irfier 
r  ffich  commndTtlea  39  the  natrvca  w«i^  sbiie  to  pcodUse-. 
le'ie,  it  »  thone&t.  a&er  3r  time,  poaaesaed  tiheaiaelv^af  of  att 
e  maririme  places  wher»;  they^  had  ae  first  beai  pennitjned;  ca 
?ide.  There,  Snditur  the  cnantrr  fertilej  amt  cofimmtfiam^ 
oated  for  trade,  they  %tajed  tipoa  the  iear-^dCf  xut  oBtsa^ 
joed  the  practice  of  airncuirnre.  Bat  it  w3h  very  (fifeoal 
th  the  mlaod  inhabitano'  of  die  enaserp,  who  eaantiaeA 
enustvei  as  the  la^^ii  yiuiuuaaa  rf  Ac  Mflt  Timat  sftmiei 

red  ar  mtrniifen  i^nn  their  pmper^. 
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The  inland  inhabitants  are  represented  as  extremely  nume- 
rous, living  in  cottages  thatched  with  straw,  and  feeding  large 
herds  of  cattle.  They  lived  mostly  upon  milk,  or  flesh  pro- 
cured by  the  chase.  What  clothes  they  wore,  to  cover  any 
part  of  their  bodies,  were  usually  the  skins  of  beasts  ;  but 
much  of  their  bodies,  as  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  was  left 
naked,  and  those  parts  were  usually  painted  blue.  Their  hair, 
which  was  long,  flowed  down  upon  their  backs  and  shoulders, 
while  their  beards  were  kept  close  shaven,  except  upon  the 
upper  lip,  where  it  was  suffered  to  grow.  The  dress  of  savage 
nations  is  every  where  pretty  much  the  same,  being  calculated 
rather  to  inspire  terror  than  to  excite  love  or  respect. 

As  to  their  government,  it  consisted  of  several  small  prin- 
cipalities, each  under  its^spectiv^eader  :  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  mode  oP^ominion  with  which  mankind  are 
acquainted,  and  deduced  from  the  ratural  privileges  of  pater- 
nal authority.  Upon  gi*a?  and  uncommon  dangers,  a  com- 
mander in  chief  was^cho^eit  by  common  consent,  in  a  general 
assembly  ;  and  to  him  w^committed  the  conduct  of  tlie  ge- 
neral interest,  the  power  WF  making  peace  or  leading  to  war. 

Their  forces  consisted  chiefly  of  foot,  and  yet  they  could' 
bring  a  considerable  number  of  horse  into  the  field  upon  great 
occasions.  They  likewise  used  chariots  in  battle,  which,  with 
short  scythes  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees,  inflicted 
terrible  wounds,  spreading  terror  and  devastation  wheresoever 
they  drove.  Nor  while  the  chariots  were  thus  destroying, 
■were  the  warriors  who  conducted  them  unemployed ;  these 
darted  their  javelins  against  the  enemy,  ran  along  the  beam, 
leaped  on  the  ground,  resumed  their  seat,  stopped  or  turned 
their  horses  at  full  speed,  and  sometimes  cunningly  retreated, 
to  draw  the  enemy  into  confusion. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  most  considerable 
parts  of  their  government ;  and  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
guardians  of  it,  possessed  great  authority  among  them.  No 
species  of  superstition  was  -ever  more  terrible  than  theirs  : 
besides  the  severe  jienalties  which  they  were  permitted  to  in- 
flict in  this  world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  thus  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears 
of  their  votaries.  They  sacrificed  human  victims,  which  they 
burned  in  large  v/icker  idols,  made  so  capacious  as  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  persons  at  once,  who  were  thus  consumed  to- 
gether. To  these  rites,  tending  to  impress  ignorance  with 
awe,  they  added  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  tlie  sim- 
plicity of  their  lives.   They  lived  in  woods,  caves,  and  hollow 
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trees ;  their  food  was  acorns  and  berries,  and  their  drink 
water  :  by  these  arts  they  were  not  only  respected,  but  almost 
adored  by  the  people. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  manners  of  the  people 
took  a  tincture  from  the  discipline  of  their  teachers.  Their 
lives  were  simple,  but  they  were  marked  with  cruelty  and 
fierceness;  their  courage  was  great,  but  neither  dignified  by 
mercy  nor  perseverance. 

The  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  but  independent 
state,  when  Csesar,  having  over-run  Gaul  with  his  victories, 
and  willing  still  farther  to  extend  his  fame,  determined  upon 
the  conquest  of  a  country  tiiat  seemed  to  promise  an  easy  tri- 
v.mph.  When  the  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  were 
embarked,  he  set  sail  for  Britain  ^about  midnight,  and  the 
next  morning  arrived  on  the  coast  near  Dover,  where  he  saw 
the  rocks  and  clitt's  covered  with  .armed  men  to  oppose  his 
landing. 

The  Britons  had  chosen  Cassibelaunus  for  their  commander 
in  chief;  6ut  the  petty  princes  tender  his  command,  either 
desiring  his  station,  or  suspecting  his  fidelity,  threw  otf  their 
allegiance.  Some  of  them  fled  with  their  forces  into  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  kingdom,  others  submitted  to  Caesar,  till 
at  length  Cassibelaunus  himself,  weakened  by  so  many  deser- 
tions, resolved  upon  making  what  terms  he  was  able,  while  he 
yet  had  power  to  keep  the  field.  The  conditions  offered  by 
Caesar,  and  accepted  by  him,  were,  that  he  should  send  to 
the  Continent  double  the  number  of  hostages  at  first  demanded, 
and  that  he  should  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  Romans. 
Csesar,  however,  was  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  compel 
the  Britons  to  complete  their  stipulated  treaty. 

Upon  the  accession  of  xYugustus,  that  en>peror  had  formed 
a  design  of  visiting  Britain,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  an 
unexpected  revolt  of  the  Pannonians. 

Tiberius,  wisely  judging  the  empire  already  too  extensive, 
made  no  attempt  upon  Britain.  From  that  time  the  natives 
began  to  improve  in  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  nature. 

The  wild  extravagancies  of  Caligula,  by  which  he  threaten- 
ed Britain  with  an  invasion,  served  rather  to  expose  him  to 
ridicule  than  the  island  to  danger.  At  length,  the  Romans, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  began  to  think  seriously  of  reducing 
them  under  their  dominion.  The  expedition  for  this  purpose 
was  conducted  in  the  beginning-  by  Plautius,  and  other  com- 
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manders,  with  that  success  which  usually  attended  the  Roma 
arms. 

Caractacus  was  the  first  who  seemed  willing,  by  a  vigorou 
effort,  to  rescue  his  country,  and  repel  its  insulting  and  rapa 
cious  conquerors.  This  rude  soldier,  though  with  inferic 
forces,  continued,  for  above  nine  years,  to  oppose  and  haras 
the  Romans  ;  till  at  length  he  was  totally  routed,  and  take; 
prisoner  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  sent  him  in  triumph  t 
Rome.  While  Caractacus  was  leading  through  Rome,  h 
appeared  no  way  dejected  at  the  amazing  concourse  of  spec 
tators  that  were  gathered  upon  this  occasion,  but  casting  hi 
eyes  on  the  splendours  that  surrounded  him,  "  Alas,  (crie( 
he,)  how  is  it  possible,  that  a  people  possessed  of  such  magni 
ficence  at  home  could  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  in  Britain  !' 
The  emperor  was  affected  with  the  British  hero's  misfortunes 
and  won  by  his  address.  He  ordered  him  to  be  unchainec 
upon  the  spot,  and  set  at  liberty  with  the  rest  of  the  captives. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  drov( 
the  Britons  once  more  into  open  rebellion.  Prasatagus,  kinj 
of  the  Iceni,  at  his  death,  had  bequeathed  one  half  of  hii 
dominions  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  to  his  daughters, 
thus  hoping,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part,  to  secure  the  rest  ir 
his  family  :  but  it  had  a  different  effect;  for  the  Roman  pro- 
curator immediately  took  possession  of  the  whole :  and  when 
Boadicea,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  attempted  to  remon- 
strate, he  ordered  her  to  be  scourged  like  a  slave,  and  violated 
the  chastity  of  her  daughters.  These  outrages  were  sufficient 
to  produce  a  revolt  throughout  the  island.  Tlie  Iceni,  as  be- 
ing the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  quarrel,  were  the  first  to 
take  arms ;  all  the  othej-  states  soon  followed  the  example ; 
and  Boadicea,  a  Avoman  of  great  beauty,  and  masculine  spirit, 
was  appointed  to  head  the  common  forces,  which  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  These, 
exasperated  by  their  wrongs,  attacked  several  of  the  Roman 
settlements  and  colonies  with  success.  'Paulinas,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  forces,  hastened  to  relieve  London,  which 
was  already  a  flourishing  colony ;  but  found,  on  his  arrival, 
that  it  would  be  requisite,  for  the  general  safety,  to  abandon 
that  place -to  the  merciless  futy  of  the  enemy.  London  was 
«oon,  therefore,  reduced  to  ashes  j  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  it  were  massacred  j  and  the  Romans,  with  all 
other  strangers,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  were 
cruelly  put  to  the  sword.     Flushed  with  these  successes,  the 
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Britons  no  longer  sought  to  avoid  the  enemy,  but  boldly  came 
to  the  place  where  Paulinus  awaited  their  arrival,  posted  in  a 
very  advantageous  manner,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men. 
The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  Boadicea  herself  ap- 
peared in  a  chariot  with  her  own  daughters,  and  harangued 
her  army  with  masculine  intrepidity  3  but  the  irregular  and 
imdisciplined  braver}'^  of  her  troops  were  unable  to  resist  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  the  Romans.  They  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter ;  eighty  thousand  perished  in  the  field,  and  an  infi- 
nite number  were  made  prisoners  ;  while  Boadicea  herself/ , 
fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an 
end  to  her  life  by  poison. 

The  general  who  finally  established  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  in  this  island  was  Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  it 
during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  well  by  his  courage  as  humanity. 

For  several  years  after  the  time  of  Agricola,  a  pr<>founJ 
peace  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  and  little  mcuiiori 
is  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  by  any  historian. 

At  length,  however,  Rome,  that  had  for  ages  given  lav/s 
to  nations,  and  diffused  slavery  and  oppression  over  the  known 
world,  began  to  sink  under  her  own  magnificence.  Man- 
kind, as  if  by  a  general  consent,  rose  up  to  vindicate  their 
natural  freedom  ;  almost  every  nation  asserting  that  indepen- 
dence which  they  had  been  long  so  unjustly  deprived  of. 

During  these  struggles  the  British  youth  were  frequently 
drawn  away  into  Gaul,  to  give  ineffectual  succour  to  the  va- 
rious contenders  for  the  empire,  who,  failing  in  every  attempt, 
only  left  the  name  of  tyrants  behind  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  the  Roman  forces  decreased  in  Britain,  the  Picts.and 
Scots  continued  still  more  boldly  to  infest  the  northern  parts  ; 
and  crossing  the  Friths,  which  the  Romans  could  not  guard,- 
in  little  wicker  boats,  covered  with  leather,  filled  the  country 
wherever  they  came  with  slaughter  and  consternation. 

The  Romans,  therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  stand  their 
ground  in  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
took  their  last  leave  of  the  island,  after  being  masters  of  it 
for  near  four  hundred  years,  and  now  left  the  natives  to  the 
choice  of  their  own  government  and  kings.  They  gave  them 
the  best  instructions  the  calamitous  times  would  permit,  for 
exercising  their  ai  ms,  and  repairing  their  ramparts,  and  helped 
them  to  erect  a  new  wall  of  stone,  built  by  the  emperor 
Severus  across  the  island,  which  they  had  not  at  that  time 
artisans  skilful  enough  among  themselves  to  repair. 
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CHAP.  II. 
THE  SAXONS. 

THE  Britons,  being  now  left  to  themselves,  considered 
their  new  liberties  as  their  greatest  calamity. 

The  Picts  and  Scots  uniting  together,  began  to  look  upon 
Britain  as  their  own,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall,  which 
the  Romans  had  built  to  keep  olf  their  incursions,  with  suc- 
cess. Having  thus  opened  to  themselves  a  passage,  they 
ravaged  the  whole  country  with  impunity,  while  the  Britons 
sought  precarious  shelter  in  their  woods  and  mountains. 

It  was  in  thi's  deplorable  and  enfeebled  state  that  the  Britons 
had  recourse  to  the  Saxons,  a  brave  people ;  who,  for  their 
strength  and  valour,  were  formidable  to  all  the  German  na- 
tions around  them,  and  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
ihe  gods  themselves.  They  were  a  people  restless  and  bold, 
who  considered  war  as  their  trade  ;  and  were,  in  consequence, 
taught  to  consider  victory  as  a  doubtful  advantage,  but  courage 
as  a  certain  good.  A  nation,  however,  entirely  addicted  to 
war.,  has  seldom  wanted  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  as  those 
terrors  which  are  opposed  without  fear,  are  often  inflicted 
williout  regret.  The  Saxons  are  represented  as  a  very  cruel 
nation  ;  but  we  mu  U  remember  that  their  enemies  have  drawti 
the  picture. 

It  was  no  disagreeable  circumstance  to  these  ambitious 
people  to  be  invited  into  a  country,  upon  which  they  had  tor 
ages  before  been  forming  designs.  In  consequence,  therefore, 
oi'  Vortigern's  solemn  invitation,  who  was  then  king  of  Bri- 
tain, they  arrived  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  were  brothers,  and  landed 
on  the  isle  of  Thanet.  There  they  did  not  long  remain  in- 
active ;  but  being  joined  by  the  British  forces,  they  boldly 
marched  against  tlie  Picts  and  Scots,  who  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Lincolnshire,  and  soon  gained  a  complete  victory  over 

The  Saxons,  however,  being  sensible  of  the  fertility  of  the 
■country  to  which  they  came,  and  the  barrenness  of  that  which 
they  had  left  behind,  invited  over  great  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  to  become  sharers  in  their  new  expedition,  Ac- 
cordingly they  received  a  fresh  supply  of  five  thousand  men, 
who  passed  over  in  seventeen  vessels,  and  soon  made  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  island. 
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The  British  historians,  in  order  to  account  for  the  easy  con- 
quest of  their  country  by  the  Saxons,  assign  their  treachery, 
not  less  than  their  valour,  as  a  principal  cause.  They  alledge, 
that  Vortigern  was  artfully  inveigled  into  a  passion  for  Rowena, 
the  daughter  of  Hengist ;  and,  in  order  to  marry  her,  was 
induced  to  settle  the  fertile  province  of  Kent  upon  her  father, 
from  whence  the  Saxons  could  never  after  be  removed.  It  is 
alledged  also,  that  upon  the  death  of  Vortimer,  which  shortly 
happened  after  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Egglesford,  Vortigeia 
his  fatln?r  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne.  It  is  added,  that 
this  weak  monarch  accepting  of  a  festival  from  Hengist,  three 
hundred  of  his  nobility  were  tieacherously  slaughtered,  and- 
himself  detained  as  a  captive. 

After  tiie  death  of  Hengist,  several  other  German  tribes, 
allured  by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  came  over  in  great 
numbers.  A  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  conduct  of  Ella 
and  his  three  sons,  had  some  time  before  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  though  not  without 
great  opposition  and  bloodshed.  This  new  kingdom  included 
•Surry,  Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest,  and  extended  to  the 
frontiers  of  Kent. 

Another  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic, 
and  his  sou  Kenric,  landed  in  the  West,  and  from  thence 
took  the  name  of  West  Saxons.  These  met  with  a  very  vi- 
gorous resistance  from  the  natives,  but  being  reinforced  from 
Gerinany,  and  assisted  by  their  countrymen  on  the  island, 
they  routed  the  Britons ;  and  although  retarded  in  their  pro- 
gress by  the  celebrated  king  Arthur,  they  had  strength  enough 
to  keep  possession  of  the  conquests  they  had  already  made, 
Ceniic,  therefore,  with  his  son  Kenric,  established  the  third 
Saxon  kingdom  in  the  island,  namely,  thtit  of  the  West  Saxons, 
intruding  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Beiks,  and 
the  Isle  oi  Wight. 

It  was  in  opposing  this  Saxon  invader  that  the  celebrated 
prince  Arthur  acquired  his  fame.  However  unsuccessful  all 
his  valour  might  have  been  in  the  end,  yet  his  name  made  so 
great  a  figure  in  the  fabulous  annals  of  the  times,  that  some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  him.  This  prince  is  of  such  obscure 
original,  that  some  authors  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  king 
Ambrosius,  and  others  only  his  nephew  ;  others  again  affirm 
that  he  was  a  Cornish  prince,  and  son  of  Gurlois,  king  of 
that  province.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  com- 
mander of  great  valour  ;  and,  could  courage  alone  repair  the 
miserable  state  of  the  Britons,  his  might  have  been  e^ectuaJ. 
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According  to  the  most  authentic  historians,  he  is  said  to  have 
.u-orsted  the  Saxons  in  twelve  successive  battles.  In  one  of 
these,  namely,  that  fought  at  Caerbadon,  in  jBerks,  it  is  as- 
serted that  he  killed  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  Saxons  were  too 
numerous  and  powerful  to  be  extirpated  by  the  desultory  ef- 
forts of  single  valour ;  so  that  a  peace,  and  not  conquest, 
were  the  immediate  fruits  of  his  victories.  The  enemy,  there- 
fore, still  gained  ground ;  and  this  prince,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  had  the  n>ortification,  from  some  domestic  troubles  of 
his  own,  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  their  encroachments. 
His  first  wife  had  been  carried  otf  by  Melnas,  king  of  Somer- 
.setshire,  who  detained  her  a  whole  year  at  Glastonbury,  until 
Arthur,  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat,  advanced  with 
in  array  against  the  ravisher,  and  obliged  him  to  give  her 
Jjnck.  In  his  second  wife,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been  more 
fortunate,  as  ve  have  no  mention  made  of  her ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  his  third  consort,  who  was  debauched  by  his 
own  nephew,  Mordred.  This  produced  a  rebellion,  in  which 
the  ki;1g  and  his  traitorous  kinsman,  meeting  in  battle,  slew 
each  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Saxons  were  thus  gaining 
ground  in  tlie  west,  their  countrymen  were  not  less  active  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Adventurers  still  continuing  to  pour 
over  from  Germany,  one  body  of  them,  under  the  command 
of  Ufta,  seized  upon  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Sutiblk,  and 
Norfolk,  and  gave  their  commander  the  title  of  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  which  was  the  fourth  Saxon  kingdom  founded  in 
Britain. 

Another  body  of  these  "adventurers  formed  a  kingdom  under 
the  title  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  comprehending  Essex, 
Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  This  kingdom,  which 
was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent,  formed  the  lifth  Saxon 
principality  founded  in  Britain. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  the  sixth  which  was  established 
by  the^e  fierce  invaders,  comprehending  all  the  middle  coun- 
ties, from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
last  named  kingdoms. 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  which  they  obtained,  was 
that  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  most  powertul  and  ex- 
tensive of  them  all.  This  was  formed  from  the  union  of  two 
smaller  Saxon  kingdoms  ;  the  one  called  Bernicia,  containing 
the  present  county  of  Northumberland,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Durham ;  the  subjects  of  the  other,  called  the  Deiri,  extend- 
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ing  themselves  over  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  These  king- 
doms were  united  in  the  person  of  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, by  tije  expulsion  of  Edwin,  his  brother-in-law,  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  Deiri,  and  the  seizure  of  his  dominions. 
In, this  manner,  the  natives  being  overpowered,  or  entirely- 
expelled,  seven  kingdoms  were  established  in  Britain,  which 
have  been  since  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy. 

The  Saxons  being  thus  established  in  all  the  desirable  parts 
of  tlie  island,  and  having  no  longer  the  Britons  to  contend 
with,  began  to  quarrel  among  tliemselves.  A  country  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  independent  principalities,  must  ever 
be  subject  to  contention,  as  jealousy  and  ambition  have  more 
frequent  incentives  to  operate.  After  a  series,  therefore,  of 
battles,  treasons,  and  stratagems,  all  their  petty  principalities 
fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  whose  me- 
rits deserved  dominion,  and  whose  prudence  secured  his  con- 
quests. By  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were 
united  under  one  common  jurisdiction  ;  but,  to  give  splendour 
to  his  authority,  a  general  council  of  the  clergy  and  laity  was 
summoned  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
king  of  England,  by  which  name  the  united  kingdom  was 
thenceforward  called. 

Thus,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  petty  settlements  were  united  into 
one  great  state,  and  nothing  offered  but  prospects  of  peace, 
security,  and  increasing  refinement. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  St.  Gregory  undertook  to  send 
missionaries  among  the  Saxons,  to  convert  them  to  Christ- 
ianity. It  is  said,  that,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair, 
he  chanced  one  day  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome, 
and  perceiving  some  cbildren  of  great  beauty  who  were  set  up 
for  sale,  he  enquired  about  their  country,  and  finding  they 
were  English  Pagans,  he  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  in  thfe 
Latin  language,  Non  Angli,  sed  Angeli,  forent,  si  essent  Chrisi- 
iani.  They  would  not  be  English,  but  angels,  had  they  been 
Christians.  From  that  time  he  was  struck  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and  ordered  a  monk, 
named  Augustine,  and  others  of  the  same  fraternity,  to  un- 
dertake the  mission  to  Britain. 

This  pious  monk,  upon  his  first  landing  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  sent  one  of  his  interpreters  to  Ethelbert,  the  Kentish 
king,  declaring  he  was  come  from  Rome,  with  offers  of  eter- 
nal salvation.    The  king  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  fur- 
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nisbed  with  all  necessaries^,  and  even  visited  them,  though 
■without  declaring  himself  as  yet  in  their  favour.  Augustine, 
however,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception,  and  now 
seeing  a  prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with  redoubled  zeal 
to  preach  the  gospel.  The  king  openly  espoused  the  Christian 
religion,  while  his  example  wrought  so  successfully  on  his 
subjects,  that  numbers  of  them  came  voluntarily  to  be  bap- 
tised, their  missioner  loudly  declaring  against  any  coercive 
means  towards  their  conversion.  In  this  manner  the  other 
kingdoms,  one  after  the  other,  embraced  the  faith ;  and 
England  was  soon  as  famous  for  its  superstition  as  it  had  once 
been  for  its  averseness  to  Christianity. 


CHAP.  III. 
THE  INVASION  OF  THE  DANES. 

PEACE  and  unanimity  had  been  scarcely  established  in 
England,  when  a  mighty  swarm  of  those  nations  called 
Danes,  who  had  possessed  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Bal- 
tic, began  to  level  their  fury  against  England.  A  small  body 
of  them  at  first  landed  on  the  coasts,  with  a  view  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  country ;  and,  having  committed  some  small 
depredations,  fled  to  their  ships  for  safety.  About  seven  years 
after  this  first  attempt,  they  made  a  descent  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  where  they  pillaged  a  monastery  ; 
but  their  fleet  being  shattered  by  a  storm,  -they  were  defeated 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  not  till  about 
five  vears  after  the  accession  of  Egbert,  that  their  invasions 
became  truly  formidable.  From  that  time  they  continued  with 
unceasing  ferocity,  until  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  most  distressfiil  bondage. 

Though  often  repulsed,  they  always  obtained  their  end,  of 
spoiling  the  country,  and  carrying  the  plunder  awa_y.  It  was 
their  method  to  avoid  coming,  if  possible,  to  a  general  en- 
gagement ;  but,  scattering  Lhemseh'es  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  they  carried  away,  indiscriminately,  as  well  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  as  all  their  moveable  possessions. 

At  length,  however,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  settle- 
ment in  the  country  ;  and  landing  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  sta- 
tioned themselves  there.  In  this  place  they  kept  their  ground, 
notwithstaBding'©  bloody  victoiy  gained  over  th-sm  by  Ethel- 
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wolf.  The  reign  of  Ethelbald,  his  successor,  wcis  of  no  long 
continuance ;  however,  in  so  short  a  space,  he  crowded  a 
number  of  vices  sutficient  to  render  his  name  odious  to  pos- 
terity. 

This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred,  a  brave 
commander,  but  whose  valour  was  insufficient  to  repress  the 
Danish  incursions.  In  these  exploits  he  was  always  assisted 
by  his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great, 
who  sacrificed  all  private  resentment  to  the  public  good,  hav- 
ing been  deprived  by  the  king  of  a  large  patrimony.  It  was 
during  Ethelred's  reign,  that  the  Danes,  penetrating  into 
Mercia,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Nottingham  ;  from 
whence,  the  king,  attempting  to  dislodge  them,  received  a 
wound  in  the  battle,  of  which  he  died,  leaving  his  brother, 
Alfred,  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdoni  that  was  now  reduced 
to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  Danes  had  already  subdued  Northumberland  and  East 
Anglia,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Wessex. 
The  Mercians  were  united  against  Alfred  ;  the  dependence 
upon  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  was  but  precarious ; 
the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  through  fear  of  continual  incur- 
sions ;  and  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  were  burned  to 
the  ground.  In  this  terrible  situation  of  aflfairs,  nothing  ap- 
peared but  objects  of  terror,  and  every  hope  was  lost  in 
despair.  The  wisdom  and  virtues  of  one  man  alone  were 
found  sufficient  to  bring  back  happiness,  security,  and  order ; 
and  all  the  calamities  of  the  times  found  redress  from  Alfred. 

This  prince  seemed  born  not  only  to  defend  his  bleeding 
country,  but  even  to  adorn  humanity.  He  had  given  very 
early  instances  of  those  great  virtues  which  afterwards  gave 
splendour  to  his  reign  ;  and  was  anointed  by  pope  Leo  as 
future  king,  when  he  was  sent  by  his  father  for  his  education 
to  Rome.  On  his  return  from  thence,  he  became  every  day 
more  the  object  of  his  father's  fond  affections  ;  and  that  per- 
haps was  the  reason  why  his  education  was  at  first  neglected. 
He  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  before  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  lowest  elements  of  literature  j  but  ht.  ring 
some  Saxon  poems  read,  which  recounted  the  praise  of  heroes, 
his  whole  mind  was  roused,  not  only  to  obtain  a  similitude  of 
glory,  but  also  to  be  able  to  transmit  that  glory  to  posterity. 
Encouraged  by  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  assisted  by  a  pene- 
trating genius,  he  soon  learned  to  read  these  compositions, 
and  proceeded  from  thence  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  authors, 
who  directed  his  taste,  and  rectifie^d  his  ambition. 
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He  was  scarce  come  to  the  throne,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  oppose  the  Danes,  who  had  seized  Wilton,  and  were  exer- 
cising their  usual  ravages  on  the  country  around.  He  marched 
against  them  with  the  few  troops  he  could  assemble  on  a  sud- 
den, and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  English.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  misfortune  to 
abate  the  king's  diligence,  though  it  repressed  his  power  to 
do  good.  He  was  in  a  little  time  enabled  to  hazard  another 
engagement :  so  that  the  enemy,  dreading  his  courage  and 
activity,  proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  refuse.  They,  by  this  treaty,  agreed  to  relinquish 
the  kingdom ;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  their  engage- 
ments, they  only  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  burning 
and  destroying  wherever  they  came. 

Alfred,  thus  opposed  to  an  enemy  whom  no  stationary  force 
could  resist,  nor  no  treaty  could  bind,  found  himself  unable 
to  repel  the  efforts  of  those  ravagers,  who  from  all  quarters 
invaded  him.  New  swarms  of  the  enemy  arrived  every  year 
upon  the  coast,  and  fiesh  invasions  were  still  projected.  Some 
of  his  subjects  therefore  left  their  country,  and  retired  into 
Wales,  or  fled  to  the  Continent.  Others  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  and  purchased  their  lives  by  their  freedom.  In 
this  universal  defection,  Alfred  vainly  attempted  to  remind 
them  of  the  duty  they  owed  their  country  and  their  king; 
but  finding  his  remonstrances  inefFectnal,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  wretched  necessity  of  the  times.  Accord- 
ingly, relinquishing  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  dismissing 
his  servants,  he  dressed  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  a  herdsman,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  cattle.  In  this  manner, 
though  abandoned  by  the  world,  and  fearing  an  enemy  in 
every  quarter,  still  he  resolved  to  continue  in  his  countr}',  to 
'  oatch  the  slightest  occasions  for  bringing  it  relief.  In  his  soli- 
tary retreat,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Thone,  he  amused  himself 
with  music,  and  supported  his  humble  lot  with  the  hopes  of 
better  foitune.  It  is  said,  that  one  day,  being  commanded 
by  the  herdsman's  wife,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality,  to 
take  care  of  some  cakes  which  were  baking  by  the  fire,  he 
happened  to  let  them  burn,  for  which  she  sevei:ely  upbraided 
him  for  neglect. 

Previous  to  his  retirement,  Alfred  had  concerted  measures' 
)for  assembling  a  few  trusty  friends,  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  ofter  of  annoying  the  enemy^  who  were  now  in  pos- 
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session  of  all  the  country.  This  chosen  bandj  still  faithfbl  to 
their  monarch,  took  shelter  in  the  forests  and  marshes  of 
Somerset,  and  from  thence  made  occasional  irruptions  upon 
straggHng  parties  of  the  enemy.  Their  success  in  this  rapa- 
cious and  dreary  method  of  living,  encouraged  many  more  to 
join  their  society,  till  at  length,  sufficiently  augmented,  they 
repaired  to  their  monarch,  who  had  by  that  time  been  reduced 
by  famine  to  the  last  extremity. 

Meanwhile  Ubba,  the  chief  of  the  Danish  commanders, 
carried  terror  over  the  whole  land,  and  now  ravaged  the  coun- 
try of  Wales  without  opposition.  The  only  place  where  he 
found  resistance  was  in  his  return  from  the  castle  of  Kenwith, 
into  which  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had  retired  with  a  small 
body  of  troops.  This  gallant  soldier  finding  himself  unable 
to  sustain  a  sie^e,  and  knowing  the  danger  of  surrendering  to 
a  perfidious  enemy,  was  resolved,  by  one  desperate  elfort,  to 
salty  out,  and  force  his  way  through  the  besiegers,  sword  in 
hand.  The  proposal  was  embraced  by  all  his  followers ; 
while  the  Danes,  secure  in  their  numbers,  and  in  their  con- 
tempt of  the  enemv,  were  not  only  routed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, but  Ubba,  their  general,  was  slain. 

This  victory  once  more  restored  courage  to  the  dispirited 
Saxons  ;  and  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  their  favourable  dis- 
position, prepared  to  animate  them  to  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
their  superiority.  He  soon,  therefore,  apprised  them  of  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  and  instructed  them  to  be  ready  with  all 
their  strength  at  a  minute's  warning.  But  still  none  was 
found  who  would  undertake  to  give  intelligence  of  the  forces 
and  posture  of  the  enemy  :  not  knowing,  therefore,  a  person 
in  whom  lie  could  confide,  he  undertook  this  dangerous  task 
himself.  In  the  simple  dress  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  harp  ia 
his  hand,  he  entered  the  Danish  camp,  tried  all  his  musical 
arts  to  please,  and  was  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  brought 
e\jen  into  the  presence  of  Guthrum,  the  Danish  prince,  with 
whom  he  remained  some  days.  There  he  remarked  the  su- 
pine security  of  (he  Danes,  their  contempt  of  the  English, 
their  negligence  in  foraging  and  plundering,  and  their  disso- 
lute wasting  of  such  iil-gotten  booty.  Having  made  his  obser- 
vations, he  returned  to  his  retreat,  and  detaching  proper  emis- 
saries among  his  subjects,  appointed  them  to  meet  him  in 
arms  in  the  forest  of  Selwood,  a  summons  which  they  gladly 
obeyed. 

It  was  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy 
that  Alfred  made  his  most  violent  attack  3  while  the  Danes j, 
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surprised  to  behold  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered 
ae  totally  subdued,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  they  were  rooted  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  though  such  as  escaped  fled  for  refuge 
into  a  fortified  camp  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  unprovided 
for  a  siege,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  they  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  By  the  conqueror's  permission,  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  embrace  Christianity,  embarked  for  Flanders 
under  the  command  of  one  of  their  generals,  called  Hastings. 
Guthmm,  their  prince,  became  a  convert,  with  thirty  of  his 
nobles,  and  the  king  himself  answered  for  him  at  the  font. 

Alfred  had  now  attained  the  meridian  of  glory ;  he  possessed 
a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any 
of  his  predecessors;  the  kings  of  Wales  did  him  homage  for 
their  possessions;  the  Northumbrians  received  a  king  of  his 
appointing;  and  no  enemy  appeared  to  give  him  the  least  ap- 
prehensions, or  excite  an  alarm.  Jn  this  state  of  prosperity  and 
profound  tranquillity,  which  lasted  for  twelve  years,  Alfred  was 
diligently  employed  in  cuUivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  re- 
pairing the  damages  which  the  kingdom  had  sustained  by  war. 

His  care  was  to  polish  the  country  by  arts,  as  he  IkjcI  pro- 
tected it  by  arms.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  body  of  laws. 
His  care  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  did  not  a  little  tend 
to  improve  the  morals,  and  restrain  the  barbarous  habits  of  the 
people.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  English 
sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism,  proceeding 
from  tlie  continued  disorders  of  the  government,  and  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes.  JHe  himself  complains,  that,  on  his  ac- 
cession, he  knew  not  one  person  south  of  the  Thames  who 
could  so  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  service.  To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  he  invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  Europe;  he  founded,  or  at  least  re-established,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges; 
and  he  gave,  in  his  own  example,  the  strongest  incentives  ,to 
study.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into  three  equal  portions:; 
one  was  given  to  sleep,  and  die  refection  of  his  body,  diet,  and 
exercise ;  another  to  the  disjxuch  of  business ;  and  the  third  to 
study  and  devotion.  He  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
ditferent  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  architecture, 
and  geometry.  He  was  an  excellent  historian;  he  understood 
music;  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the 
age,  and  left  many  works  behind  him,  some  of  which  remain  to 
this  day.  To  give  a  character  of  this  prince,  wou'd  only  be  to 
'Sum  up  those  qualities  wliicb  constitute  perfection.    Even  vir- 
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tues  seemingly  opposite  were  happily  blended  in  his  disposition  j 
persevering,  yet  flexible}  moderatCj  yet  enterprising;  just,  yet 
merciful  ;  stern  in  command,  yet  gentle  in  conversation. 
Nature,  also,  as  if  desirous  that  such  admirable  qualities  of 
mind  should  be  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  had  bestowed 
on  him  all  bodily  accomplishments,  vigour,  dignity,  and  an  en- 
gaging open  countenance. 

His  second  son,  Edward,  succeeded  him  on. the  throne.  To 
him  succeeded  Athelstan,  his  natural  son,  the  illegitimacy  of 
his  birth  not  being  then  deemed  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  his  in- 
heriting the  crown.  He  died  at  Gloucester,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund,  who, 
]ike  the  rest  of  his  predecessors,  met  with  disturbances  from 
the  Northumbrians  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  his 
activity  soon  defeated  their  attempts.  The  -resentment  this 
monarch  bore  to  men  of  an  abandoned  way  of  living  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  He  was  killed  by  Leolff,  a  robber,  at  a  feast, 
where  this  villain  had  the  insolence  to  intrude  into  the  king's 
presence.  His  brother,  Edred,  was  appointed  to  succeed ;  and, 
like  his  predecessors,  this  monarch  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  rebellious  and  refractory  people.  Edred  implicitly  sub- 
mitted to  the  directions  of  Dunstan  the  monk,  both  in  church 
and  state;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  turned 
into  a  papal  province  by  this  zealous  ecclesiastic :  but  he  was 
checked  in  the  midst  of  his  career  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
who  died  of  a  quinsy,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edwy,  his  nephew,  who  ascended  the  throne,  his  own  sons 
being  yet  unfit  to  govern,  was  a  prince  of  great  personal  ac- 
complishments, and  a  martial  disposition.  But  he  was  now 
come  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  an 
enemy  to  contend  with,  against  whom  all  military  virtues  could 
be  of  little  service.  Dunstan,  who  had  governed  during  the 
former  reign,  was  resolved  to  remit  nothing  of  his  authority  in 
this ;  and  Edwy,  immediately  upon  his  accession,  found  himself 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks;  whose  rage  neither  his 
accomplishments  nor  his  virtues  could  mitigate. 

Among  other  instances  of  their  cruelty,  the  following  is  re- 
corded. There  was  a  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  named  Elgiva, 
whose  beauty  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  young 
monarch's  heart.  He  had  even  ventured  to  marry  her,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  as  she  was  within  the  de- 
grees of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law.  On  the  day  of 
h'rs  coronation,  while  his  nobility  were  giving  a  loose  to  ihe 
more  noisy  pleasures  of  wine  and  festivity  in  the  great  hall. 
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Ed\vy  retired  to  his  wife's  apartment,  where,  in  company  with 
her  mother,  he  enjoyed  the  more  pleasing  satisfaction  of  her 
conversation.  Dunstan  no  sooner  perceived  his  absence,  than, 
conjecturing  the  reason,  he  rushed  furiously  into  the  apartment, 
and  upbraiding  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  ran- 
cour, dragged  him  forth  in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  Dun- 
stan, it  seems,  was  not  without  his  enemies;  for  the  king  was 
advised  to  punish  this  insult,  by  bringing  him  to  account  for 
the  money  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  during  the  last 
reign.  This  account  the  haughty  monk  refused  to  give  in; 
wherefore  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
emoluments  of  which  he  had  been  in  possession,  and  banished 
the  kingdom.  His  exile  only  served  to  increase  the  reputation 
of  his  sanctity  with  the  people :  among  i:he  rest,  Odo,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  was  so  far  transported  with  the  spirit  of 
party,  that  he  pronounced  a  divorce  between  Edwy  and  Elgiva. 
The  king  was  unable  to  resist  the  indignation  of  the  church, 
and  consented  to  surrender  his  beautiful  wife  to  its  fury.  Ac- 
cordingly, Odo  sent  into  the  palace  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
seized  the  queen,  and,  by  his  orders,  branded  her  on  the  face 
with  a  hot  iron.  Not  contented  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  they 
carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  and  there  commanded  her  to 
remain  in  perpetual  exile.  This  injunction,  however,  was  too 
distressing  for  Uiat  faithful  woman  to  comply  with ;  for  being 
cured  of  her  wound,  and  having  obliterated  the  marks  which 
had  been  made  to  deface  her  beauty,  she  once  more  ventured 
to  return  to  the  king,  whom  she  still  regarded  as  her  husband. 
But  misfortune  continued  to  pursue  her.  She  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  party  whom  the  archbishop  had  appointed  to  observe 
her  conduct,  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner ; 
the  sinews  of  her  legs  being  cut,  and  her  body  mangled,  she 
was  thus  left  to  expire  in  the  most  cruel  agony.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  a  secret  revolt  against  Edwy  became  almost  general ;  and 
Dunstan  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party.  The  malecon- 
tents  at  last  proceeded  to  open  rebellion ;  and,  having  placed 
Edgar,  the  king's  younger  brother,  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  at  their  head,  they  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Edwy's  power,  and  the  number 
of  his  adherents,  every  day  declining,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
consent  to  a  partition  of  the  kingdom;  but  his  death,  which 
happened  soon  after,  freed  his  enemies  from  all  further  inquie- 
tude, and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  possession  of  the  government. 
Edgar  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of  the 
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monks,  affected  to  be  entirely  guided  by  their  directions  in  all 
his  succeeding  transactions. 

Little  worthy  of  notice  is  mentioned  of  this  monarch,  except 
his  amour  with  Elfrida,  which  is  of  too  singular  a  nature  to  be 
omitted.  Edgar  had  long  heard  of  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady, 
whose  name  was  Elfrida,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire ; 
but  unwilling  to  credit  common  fame  in  this  particular,  he  sent 
Ethelwald,  his  favourite  friend,  to  see,  and  inform  him,  if  El- 
frida  was  indeed  that  incomparable  woman  report  had  described 
her.  Ethelwald  arriving  at  the  earl's,  had  no  sooner  cast  his 
eyes  upon  that  nobleman's  daughter,  than  he  became  desperately 
enamoured  of  her  himself.  Such  was  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sion, that,  forgetting  his  master's  intentions,  he  solicited  only 
his  own  interests,  and  demanded  for  himself  the  beautiful  El- 
frida,  from  her  father,  in  marriage.  The  favourite  of  a  king 
was  not  likely  to  find  a  refusal ;  the  earl  gave  his  consent,  and 
the  nuptials  were  performed  in  private.  Upon  his  return  to 
tourt,  which  was  shortly  after,  he  assured  the  king  that  her 
riches  alone,  and  her  high  quality,  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
fame,  and  he  appeared  amazed  how  the  world  could  talk  so 
much,  and  so  unjustly,  of  her  charms.  The  king  was  satisfied, 
and  no  longer  felt  any  curiosity ;  while  Ethelwald  secretly  tri- 
umphed in  his  address.  When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  weaned 
the  king  from  his  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunity,  after  some 
time,  of  turning  the  conversation  on  Elfrida,  representing,  that 
though  the  fortune  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  daughter  would 
be  a  trifle  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be  an  immense  acquisition  to 
a  needy  subject.  He,  therefore,  humbly  intreated  permission 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  as  she  was  the  richest  heiress  in  the 
kingdom.  A  request  so  seemingly  reasonable  was  readily  com- 
plied with ;  Ethelwald  returned  to  his  wife,  and  their  nuptials 
were  solemnized  in  public.  His  greatest  care,  however,  was 
employed  in  keeping  her  from  court ;  and  he  took  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  her  from  appearing  before  a  king  so  suscep- 
tible of  love,  while  she  was  so  capable  of  inspiring  that  passion. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  treachery  long  concealed. 
Edgar  was  soon  informed  of  the  whole  transaction ;  but  dis- 
sembling his  resentment,  he  took  occasion  to  visit  that  part  of 
the  country  where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was  detained,  accom- 
panied by  Ethelwald,  who  reluctantly  attended  him  thither. 
Upon  coming  near  the  lady's  habitation,  he  told  him,  he  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  his  wife,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard 
so  much,  and  desired  to  be  introduced  as  his  acquaintance. 
Ethelwald,  thunder-struck  at  the  proposal,  did  all  in  his  power> 
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but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him.  All  he  could  obtain,  was  per- 
mission to  go  before,  on  pretence  of  preparing  for  the  king's 
reception.  On  his  arrival,  he  fell  at  his  wife's  feet,  confessing 
what  he  had  done  to  be  possessed  of  her  charms,  and  conjuring 
her  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  her  beauty  from  the  king, 
who  was  but  too  susceptible  of  its  power.  Elfrida,  little  obliged 
to  him  for  a  passion  that  had  deprived  her  of  a  crown,  promised 
compliance ;  but,  prompted  either  by  vanity  or  revenge,  adorned 
her  person  with  the  most  exquisite  art,  and  called  up  all  her 
beauty  on  the  occasion.  The  event  answered  her  expectations  j 
the  king  no  sooner  saw,  than  he  loved  her,  and  was  instantly 
resolved  to  obtain  her.  The  better  to  eti'ect  his  intentions,  he 
concealed  his  passion  from  the  husband,  and  took  leave  with  a 
•seeming  indifference ;  but  his  revenge  was  not  the  less  certain 
and  fatal.  Ethelwald  was  some  time  after  sent  into  Northum- 
berland, upon  pretence  of  urgent  affairs,  and  was  found  mur- 
dered in  a  wood  by  the  way.  Some  say  he  was  stabbed  by  the 
king's  own  hand  ;  some,  that  he  only  commanded  the  assassina- 
tion :  however  this  be,  Elfrida  was  invited  soon  after  to  court, 
by  the  king's  own  order,  and  their  nuptials  were  performed  with 
the  usual  solemnity. 

This  monarch  died,  after  a  reign  of  sijcteen  years,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  bis  age,  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ed- 
ward, whom  he  had  by  his  first  marriage,  withthe  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Ordmer. 

Edward,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  was  made  king  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  monks,  and  lived  but  four  years  after  his  accession. 
In  his  reign  there  is  nothing;  remarkable,  if  we  except  his  tra- 
gical and  memorable  end.  Hunting  one  day  near  Corfe  Castle, 
where  Elfrida,  his  mother-in-law,  resided,  bethought  it  his  duty 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  although  he  was  not  attended  by  any  of  his 
retinue.  There  desiring  some  liquor  to  be  brought  him,  as  he 
v/as  thirsty,  while  he  was  yet  holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  one 
of  Elfrida's  domestics,  instructed  for  that  purpose,  stabbed  him 
in  the  back.  The  kin?,  finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to 
his  horse ;  but,  fainting  with  the  loss  at"  blood,  he  fell  from  the 
saddle,  and  his  foot  sticking  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along 
by  bis  horse  till  he  died. 

Ethelved  the  Second,  the  son  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida,  succeeded  : 
a  weak  and  irresolute  monarch,  incapable  of  governing  the 
kingdom,  or  providing  for  its  safety.  During  his  reign  the  old 
and  terrible  enemies,  the  Danes,  who  seemed  not  to  be  loaded 
with  the  same  accumulation  of  vice  end  folly  as  the  Frnglish, 
were  daily  gaining  ground.     The  weakness  and  inexperience 
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of  Etholied  appeared  to  give  a  favourable  oppor'tunity  for  re- 
newini:,  their  depredations ;  and,  accordingly,  they  landed  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast,  spreading  their  usual  terror  and 
devastation. 

As  they  lived  indiscriminately  among  the  English,  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  for  a  general  massacre ;  and  Elhelred,  by  a 
policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel  resolution 
of  putting  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  plot  was  carried  on 
with  such  secresy,  that  it  was  executed  in  one  day,  and  ail  the 
Danes  in  England  were  destroyed  without  mercy.  But  this 
massacre,  so  perfidious  in  the  contriving,  and  so  cruel  in  the 
execution,  instead  of  ending  the  long  miseries  of  the  people, 
only  prepared  the  way  for  greater  calamities. 

While  the  English  were  yet  congratulating  each  other  upon 
their  late  deliverance  from  an  inveterate  enemy,  Sweyn,  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  been  informed  of  their  treacherous 
cruelties,  appeared  off  the  western  coasts  with  a  large  fleet, 
meditating  slaughter,  and  furious  with  revenge.  Ethehed  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  Normandy,  and  the  whole  country  thus  be- 
came under  the  power  of  Sweyn,  his  victorious  rival. 

Canute,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  succeeded  Sweyn 
as  king  of  Denmark,  and  also  as  general  of  the  Danish  forces 
in  England.  The  contest  between  him  and  Edn:iund  Ironside, 
successor  to  Ethelred,  was  managed  with  great  obstinacy  and 
perseverance  :  the  first  battle  that  was  fought  appe;ued  un- 
decisive; a  second  followed,  in  which  the  Danes  Mere  vic- 
torious ;  but  Edmund  still  having  interest  enough  to  britig  a 
third  array  into  the  field,  the  Danish  and  English  nobility, 
equally  harassed  by  these  convulsions,  obliged  their  kings  to 
come  to  a  compromise,  and  to  divide  the  kingdom  between 
them  by  treaty.  Canute  reserved  to  himself  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  :  the  southern  parts  were  left  to  Ed- 
mund :  but  this  prince  being  murdered  about  a  month  after 
the  treaty,  by  his  two  chamberlains,  at  Oxford,  Canute  was 
left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Canute  is  represented  by  some  historians  as  one  of  the  first 
characters  in  those  barbarous  ages.  I'he  piety  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  the  resolute  valour  of  the  former,  were 
topics  that  filled  the  mouths  of  his  courtiers  with  flattery  and 
praise.  They  even  afl'ected  to  think  his  power  iincontrolable, 
and  that  all  things  would  be  obedient  to  his  command.  Canute, 
^-sensible  of  their  adulation,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  following 
method  to  reprove  them.  He  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on 
the  sea-shore  while  the  tide  was  coming  in^  and  commanded 
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tlie  sea  to  retire.  "  Thou  art  under  my  dominion,"  cried  he; 
'•'  the  land  upon  which  I  sit  is  mine  ;  I  charge  thee  therefore  to 
approach  no  farther,  nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sovereign." 
He  feigned  to  sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  submission,  till 
the  waves  began  to  surround  him  :  then,  turning  to  his  cour- 
tiers, he  obsen^ed,  that  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  belonged 
only  to  him  whom  both  earth  and  seas  were  ready  to  obey. 
Thus  feared  and  respected,  he  lived  many  years,  honoured  with 
.the  surname  oi  Great  for  his  power,  but  deserving  it  still  more 
for  his  virtues.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury,  in  the  nineteentli 
year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn,  was  crowned  king  of  Nor- 
way, Hardicanute  was  put  in  possession  of  Denmark,  and 
Harold  succeeded  his  father  on  the  English  throne. 

To  Harold  succeeded  his  brother,  Hardicanute,  whose  title 
was  readily  acknowledged  both  by  the  Danes  and  the  English ; 
and,  upon  his  arrival  from  the  Continent,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  king's 
violent  and  unjust  government  was  but  of  short  duration. 
He  died  two  years  after  his  accession,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
cess at  the  marriage  of  a  Danish  lordj  which  was  celebrated  at 
Lambeth. 

The  disorders  of  the  Danish  monarchs  once  more  induced 
the  English  to  place  a  monarch  of  the  Saxon  line  upon  the 
throne  ;  and  accordingly,  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor, 
was,  by  the  general  consent,  crowned  king. 

The  English,  who  had  long  groaned  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
now  set  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  at  fiuding  the  line  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  restored. 

As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Norman  court,  he  shewed,  in 
ever}'  instance,  a  predilection  for  the  customs,  laws,  and  even 
the  natives  of  that  country  ;  and  among  the  rest  of  his  faults, 
though  he  married  Ediths,  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  yet,  either 
from  mistaken  piety,  or  fixed  aversion,  during  his  whole  reign 
he  abstained  from  her  bed. 

Thus  having  no  legitimate  issue,  and  being  wholly  engrossed, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  long  reign,  with  the  visions  of 
superstition,  he  was  at  last  surprised  by  sickness,  which  brought 
him  to  his  end,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

Harold,  the  son  of  a  popular  nobleman,  whose  name  was 
Godwin,  and  whose  intrigues  and  virtues  seemed  to  gite  a 
right  to  his  pretensions,  ascended  tlie  tlirone  without  any 
opposition. 
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But  neither  his  valour^  his  justice,  nor  his  popularity,  were 
able  to  secure  him  from  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  an  ill- 
grounded  title.  His  pretensions  were  opposed  by  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  insisted  that  the  crown  belonged 
of  right  to  him,  it  being  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

William,  who  was  afterwards  called  the  Conqueror,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  His  mother's 
name  was  Arlette,  a  beautiful  maid  of  Falaize,  whom  Robert 
fell  in  love  with,  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the  door  whilst  he 
passed  through  the  town.  William,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
this  amour,  owed  a  part  of  his  greatness  to  his  birth,  but  still 
more  to  his  own  personal  merit.  His  body  was  vigorous,  his 
mind  capacious  and  noble,  and  his  courage  not  to  be  repressed 
by  apparent  danger.  Upon  coming  to  his  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy, though  yet  very  young,  he  on  all  sides  opposed  his 
rebellious  subjects,  and  repressed  foreign  invaders,  while  his 
valour  and  conduct  prevailed  in  every  action.  The  tranquillity 
which  he  had  thus  established  in  his  dominions,  induced  him 
to  extend  his  views  ;  and  some  overtures  made  him  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  who  was  waver- 
ing in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  inflamed  his  ambition  with  a 
desire  of  succeeding  to  the  English  throne.  The  pope  himself 
was  not  behind  the  rest  in  favouring  his  pretensions ;  but, 
either  influenced  by  the  apparent  justice  of  his  claims,  or  by 
the  hopes  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  church,  he  imme- 
diately pronounced  Harold  a  usurper.  With  such  favourable 
incentives,  William  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  all  equipped  in  the  most  warlike 
and  splendid  manner.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer 
that  he  embarked  this  powerful  body  on  board  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  sail ;  and,  after  some  small  opposition  from  the 
weather,  landed  at  Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  witli 
resolute  tranquillity. 

Harold,  who  seemed  resolved  to  defend  his  right  to  the 
crown,  and  retain  that  sovereignty  which  he  had  received 
from  the  people,  who  only  had  a  right  to  bestow  it,  was  now 
returning,  flushed  with  conquest,  from  defeating  the  Nor- 
wegians, whp  had  invaded  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  forces  he 
had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  all  he  could  invite  or 
collect  in  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  His  army 
was  composed  of  active  and  valiant  troops,  in  high  spirits, 
strongly  attached  to  their  king,  and  eager  to  engage.  On  the 
other  ^hand,  the  army  of  William  consisted  of  the  flower  of 
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all  the  Continent,  and  hnd  long  been  inured  to  danger.  The 
men  of  Bretagne,  Bologne,  Flanders,  Poictou,  Maine,  Orleans, 
France,  and  NormJ^ndy,  were  all  voluntarily  united  under  his 
command.  England  never  before,  nor  ever  since,  saw  two  such 
armies  drawn  up  to  dispute  its  crown.  The  day  before  the 
battle,  William  sent  an  offer  to  Harold  to  decide  the  quarrel 
between  them  by  single  combat,  and  thus  to  spare  the  blood 
of  thousands  :  but  Harold  refused,  and  said,  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  God  of  armies  to  determine.  Both  armies,  therefore, 
that  night  pitched  in  sight  of  each  other,  expecting  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  next  day  with  impatience.  The  English  passed  the 
night  in  songs  and  feasting ;  the  Normans  in  devotion  and 
prayer. 

The  next  morning,  at  seven,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  both 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  array  against  each  other.  Harold 
appeared  in  the  centre  of  his  forces,  leading  on  his  army  on 
foot,  that  his  men  might  be  more  encouraged,  by  seeing  their 
king  exposed  to  an  equality  of  danger.  William  fought  on 
horseback,  leading  on  his  army  that  moved  at  once,  singing 
the  song  of  Roland,  one  of  the  famous  chiefs  of  their  country. 
The  Normans  began  to  tight  with  their  cross-bows,  which,  at 
first,  galled  and  surprised  the  English  ;  and  as  their  ranks  were 
close,  their  arrows  did  great  execution.  But  soon  they  came 
to  closer  fight,  and  the  English,  with  their  bills,  hewed  down 
their  adversaries  with  great  slaughter.  Confusion  was  spread- 
ing among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who  found  himself  on 
the  brink  of  destruction,  hastened,  with  a  select  band,  to  the 
relief  of  his  forces.  His  presence  restored  the  suspense  of 
battle  ;  be  was  seen  in  every  place,  endeavouring  to  pierce  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  had  three  horses  slain  under  him. 
At  length,  perceiving  that  the  English  line  continued  impene- 
trable, he  pretended  to  give  ground,  which,  as  he  expected, 
drew  the  enemy  from  their  ranks,  and  he  was  instantly  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  disorder.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the 
Normans  itumediately  returned  to  the  charge  with  greater  fury 
than  before,  broke  the  English  troops,  and  pursued  tliem  to  a" 
rising  ground.  It  was  in  this  extremity,  that  Harold  was  seen 
flying  from  rank  to  rank,  rallying  and  inspiring  his  troops  with 
vigour ;  and  though  he  had  toiled  all  day  till  near  night-fall, 
in  the  front  of  his  Kentish  men,  yet  he  still  seemed  unabated 
in  force  or  courage,  keeping  his  men  to  the  post  of  honour. 
Once  more,  therefore,  the  victory  seemed  to  turn  against  the 
Normans,  and  they  fell  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  fierceness 
and  obstinacy  of  this  memorable  battle  was  often  renewed  by 
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the  courage  of  the  leaders,  whenever  that  of  the  soldiers  began 
to  slacken.  Fortune,  at  length,  determined  a  victory  that 
valour  was  unable  to  decide.  Harold,  making  a  furious  onset 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  against  the  Norman  heavy  armed  in- 
fantry, was  shot  into  the  brains  by  an  arrow  ;  and  his  two 
\-aliant  brotliers,  fighting  by  his  side,  shared  the  same  fate. 
He  fell  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  amidst  heaps  of  slain  ; 
and,  after  the  battle,  the  royal  corpse  could  haidly  be  dis- 
tinguished among  the  dead. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Saxon  monarchy  in  England,  which 
had  continued  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 


CHAP.  IV 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


AS  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thames,  at  Wallingford, 
Stigand,  the  primate,  made  submissions  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  ;  and,  before  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
city,  all  the  chief  nobility  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  an 
intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority.  William  w^as  glad  of 
being  peaceably  put  in  possession  of  a  throne  which  s-^veral  of 
his  predecessors  had  not  gained  without  repeated  victories. 

But,  in  order  to  give  his  invasion  a  1  the  sanction  possible, 
he.  was  crowned  at  Wesminster,  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  took  the  oath  usual  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
kings }  which  was,  to  protect  and  defend  tlie  church,  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  govern  the  people  with 
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impartiality.  Having  thus  secured  the  government,  and,  by  a 
mixture  of  rigour  and  ienity,  brought  the  English  to  an  entire 
submission,  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  Continent,  there  to 
enjoy  tlie  triumph  and  congratulation  of  his  ancient  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror,  in  England, 
produced  the  most  fatal  effects.  His  officers,  being  no  longer 
controuled  by  his  justice,  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  for 
extortion  j  while  the  English,  no  longer  awed  by  his  presence, 
thought  it  the  happiest  occasion  for  vindicating  their  freedom. 

The  English  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off  their 
invaders,  and  fixed  the  day  for  their  intended  massacre,  which 
was  to  be  on  Ash-Wednesday,  during  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice, when  all  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed  as  penitents, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  times.  But  William's  return 
quickly  disconcerted  all  their  schemes.  And,  from  that  time 
forward,  he  began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  his  English  sub- 
jects, and  to  regard  them  as  inveterate  and  irreconcileable 
enemies.  He  had  already  raised  such  a  number  of  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom,  that  he  no  longer  dreaded  the  tumultuous  or 
transient  efforts  of  a  discontented  multitude ;  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  treat  them  as  a  conquered  nation,  to  indulge  his 
own  avarice,  and  that  of  his  followers,  by  numerous  confisca- 
tions, and  to  secure  his  power,  by  humbling  all  who  were  able 
to  make  any  resistance.  He  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  the 
estates  of  the  English  gentry,  and  to  grant  them  liberally  to 
his  Norman  followers.  Thus  all  the  ancient  and  honourable 
families  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  English  found  them- 
selves entirely  excluded  from  every  road  that  led  either  to 
honour  or  preferment. 

To  keep  the  clergy,  as  much  as  possible,  in  his  interests,  he 
appointed  none  but  his  own  countrymen  to  the  most  consider- 
able church  dignities,  and  even  displaced  Stigand,  archbishop 
cf  Canterbury,  upon  some  frivolous  pretences. 

William,  having  crushed  different  conspiracies,  and,  by 
punishing  the  malecontents,  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his 
dominions,  now  expected  rest  from  his  labours ;  and,  finding 
none  either  willing  or  powerful  enough  to  oppose  him,  he 
hoped  that  the  end  of  his  reign  would  be  marked  with  pros- 
perity and  peace.  But  such  is  the  blindness  of  human  hope, 
that  he  found  enemies  where  he  least  expected  them  ;  and 
such  too,  as  served  to  embitter  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
His  last  troubles  were  excited  by  his  own  children,  from  the 
opposing  of  whom  he  could  expect  to  reap  neither  glory  nor 
gain.     He  had  three  sons,  Robert,  William,  and  Hem/,  be- 
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sides  several  daughters.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  surnamed 
Curthose,  from  the  shortness  of  his  legs,  was  a  prince  who  in- 
herited all  the  bravery  of  his  family  and  nation,  but  was  rather 
bold  than  prudent ;  and  was  often  heard  to  express  his  jealousy 
of  his  two  brothers,  William  and  Henry.  These,  by  greater 
assiduity,  had  wrought  upon  the  credulity  and  affections  of  the 
king,  and  consequently  were  the  more  obnoxious  to  Robert. 
A  mind,  therefore,  so  well  prepared  for  resentment,  soon 
found  or  made  a  cause  for  an  open  rupture.  The  princes  were 
one  day  in  sport  together,  and,  in  the  idle  petulance  of  play, 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  throw  water  over  their  elder  brother 
as  he  passed  through  the  court,  on  leaving  their  apartment. 
Robert,  all  alive  to  suspicion,  quickly  turned  this  frolic  into  a 
studied  indignity;  and  havihg  these  jealousies  still  farther  in- 
flamed by  one  of  his  favourites,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  ran 
up  stairs  with  intent  to  take  revenge.  The  whole  castle  was 
quickly  filled  with  tumult,  and  it  was  not  without  some  diff; 
culty  that  the  king  himself  was  able  to  appease  it.  But  he 
could  not  allay  the  animosity  which,  from  that  moment,  ever 
after  prevailed  in  his  family.  Robert,  attended  by  several  of 
his  confederates,  withdrew  to  Rouen  that  very  night,  hoping 
to  surprise  the  castle,  but  bis  design  was  defeated  by  the 
governor. 

The  flame  being  thus  kindled,  the  popular  character  of  the 
prince,  and  a  sympathy  of  manners,  engaged  all  the  young 
nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  of  Anjou  and 
Brittany,  to  espouse  his  quarrel  :  even  his  mother,  it  is  said, 
supported  him  by  secret  remittances,  arid  aided  him  in  this  ob- 
stinate resistance  by  private  encouragement.  This  unnatural 
contest  continued  for  several  years  to  inflame  the  Norman  state, 
and  William  was  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  England 
for  supporting  his  authority  against  his  son.  Accordingly, 
drawing  an  army  of  Englishmen  together,  he  led  them  over  to 
Normandy,  where  he  soon  compelled  Robert  and  his  adherents 
to  quit  the  field,  and  he  was  quickly  reinstated  in  all  his 
dominions. 

William  had  scarcely  put  an  end  to  this  transaction,  when 
he  felt  a  very  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  queen  ; 
and,  as  misfortunes  generally  come  together,  he  received  in- 
formation of  a  general  insurrection  in  Maine,  the  nobility  of 
which  had  always  been  averse  to  the  Norman  government. 
Upon  his  arrival  on  the  Continent,  he  found  that  the  insurgents 
had  been  secretly  assisted  and  excited  by  the  king  of  France, 
whose  policy  consisted  in  thus  lessening  the  Norman  power;, 
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by  creating  dissentions  among  the  nobles  of  its  different  pro-^ 
vinces.  "William's  displeasure  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
account  he  received  of  some  railleries  which  that  monarch  had 
thrown  out  against  him.  It  seems  that  William,  who  was 
become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in  bed  some  time  by  sick- 
ness ;  and  Philip  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  only  lay-in  of  a 
big  belly.  This  so  provoked  the  English  monarch,  that  he 
sent  him  word,  that  he  should  soon  be  up,  and  would  at  his 
churching  present  such  a  number  of  tapers,  as  would  set  the 
kingdom  of  France  in  a  flame. 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  he  levied  a  strong  army, 
and  entering  the  isle  of  France,  destroyed  and  burned  all  the 
villages  and  houses  without  opposition,  and  took  the  town  of 
Mante,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  progress  of  these 
hostilities  was  stopped  by  an  accident,  which  shortly  after  put 
an  end  to  William's  life.  His  horse  chancing  to  place  his 
fore-foot  on  some  hot  ashes,  plunged  so  violently,  that  die  rider 
was  thrown  forward,  and  bruised  upon  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  suffered  a  relapse,  of  which 
he  died  shortly  after,  at  a  little  village  near  Rouen, 
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'WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

WILLIAM,  sumamed  Rufus,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
was  appointed,  by  the  king's  will,  his  successor,  while 
the  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  left  in  possession  of  Normandy;/ 
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Nevertheless,  the  Korman  barons  were,  from  the  beginning, 
displeased  at  the  division  of  the  empire  by  the  late  king  :  tliey 
eagerly  desired  an  union  as  before,  and  looked  upon  Robert  as 
the  proper  owner  of  the  whole.  A  powerful  conspiracy  was 
therefore  carried  on  against  William  ;  and  Odo,  the  late  king's 
brother,  undertook  to  conduct  it  to  matvarity. 

William,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  affections  of  the  native  English,  Avhom 
he  prevailed  upon,  by  promises  of  future  good  treatment,  and 
preference  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  to  espouse  his  in- 
terests. He  was  soon,  therefore,  in  the  field  ;  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  shewed  himself  in  readiness  to  op- 
pose all  who  should  dispute  his  pretensions.  In  the  mean  time, 
Robert,  instead  of  employing  his  money  in  levies,  to  support 
his  friends  in  England,  squandered  it  away  in  idle  expences, 
and  unmerited  benefits,  so  that  he  procrastinated  his  departure 
till  the  opportunity  was  lost ;  while  William  exerted  himself 
with  incredible  activity  to  dissipate  the  confederacy  before  his 
brother  could  arrive.  Nor  was  this  difficult  to  effect :  the 
conspirators  had,  in  consequence  of  Robert's  assurances,  taken 
possession  of  some  fortresses  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  king 
soon  induced  them  to  implore  his  mercy.  He  granted  them 
their  lives,  but  confiscated  all  their  estates,  and  banished  them 
the  kingdom. 

-  A  new  breach  was  made  some  time  after,  between  the 
brothers,  in  which  Rufus  found  means  to  encroach  still  farther 
upon  Robert's  possessions.  Every  conspiracy  thus  detected, 
served  to  enrich  the  king,  who  took  care  to  apply  to  his  own 
use  those  treasures  which  had  been  amassed  for  the  purpose  of 
dethroning  him. 

But  the  memory  of  these  transient  broils  and  unsuccessftil 
treasons,  were  now  totally  eclipsed  by  one  of  the  most  noted 
enterprises  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  nations,  or  excited 
the  attention  of  mankifld  :  I  mean  the  Crusades,  which  were 
now  first  projected.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens 
in  Picardy,  was  a  man  of  great  zeal,  courage,  and  piety.  He 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and 
beheld,  with  indignation,  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
Christians  were  treated  by  the  Infidels,  who  were  in  possession 
of  that  place.  He  preached  the  Crusade  over  Europe  by  the 
pope's  permission  ;  and  men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with 
fhe  utmost  alacrity,  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infi- 
dels }  and  each  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  right 
shoulder,  as  a  mark  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause.     In  the 
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midst  of  this  universal  ardour,  that  was  diffused  over  Europe, 
men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  temporal  interests ;  for 
some,  hoping  for  a  more  magnificent  settlement  in  the  soft 
regions  of  Asia,  sold  their  European  property  for  whatever 
they  could  obtain,  contented  with  receiving  any  thing  for  what 
they  were  predetermined  to  relinquish.  Among  the  princes 
who  felt  and  acknowledged  this  general  spirit  of  enterprise, 
was  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  The  Crusade  was  entirely 
adapted  to  his  inclinations  and  his  circumstances  ;  he  was 
brave,  zealous,  covetous  of  glory,  poor,  harassed  by  insurrec- 
tions, and,  what  was  more  than  all,  naturally  fond  of  change. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  money  to  defray  the  necessary 
charges  of  so  expensive  an  undertaking,  he  offered  to  mortgage 
his  dukedom  in  Normandy  to  his  brother  Rufus,  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money.  This  sum,  which  was  no  greater  than 
ten  thousand  marks,  was  readily  promised  by  Rufus,  whose 
ambition  was  up'.m  the  watch  to  seize  every  advantage. 

But  though  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Normandy  greatly  in- 
creased the  king's  territories,  they  added  but  little  to  his  real 
power,  as  his  new  subjects  were  composed  of  men  of  indepen- 
dent spirits,  more  ready  to  dispute  than  to  obey  his  commands. 
Many  were  the  revolts  and  insurrections  which  he  was  obliged 
to  quell  in  person  ;  and,  no  sooner  was  one  conspiracy  sup- 
pressed, than  another  rose  to  give  him  fresh  disquietude. 

However,  Rufus  proceeded,  careless  of  approbation  or  cen- 
sure ;  and  only  intent  upon  extending  his  dominions,  either  by 
purchase  or  conquest.  The  earl  of  Poictiers  and  Guienne,  in- 
flamed with  a  desire  of  going  upon  the  Crusade,  had  gathered 
an  immense  multitude  for  that  expedition,  but  wanted  money 
to  forward  his  preparations.  He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to 
Rufus,  and  offered  to  mortgage  all  his  dominions,  without 
much  considering  what  would  become  of  his  unhappy  subjects 
that  he  thus  disposed  of.  The  king  accepted  this  offer  with 
his  usual  avidity,  and  had  prepared  a  i^eet  and  an  army,  in  or- 
der to  take  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  thus  consigned  to  his 
trust.  But  an  accident  put  an  end  to  all  his  ambitious  projects ; 
he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  that  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  discharged  at  a 
deer  in  the  New  Forest,  which,  glancing  from  a  tree,  struck  the 
king  to  the  heart.  He  dropt  dead  instantaneously ;  while  the 
innocent  author  of  his  death,  terrified  at  the  accident,  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  sea-shore,  embarked  for  France, 
and  joined  the  Crusade  that  was  then  setting  out  for  Jerusalem. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


HENRY  I.  SURNAMED  BEAUCLERC. 

HENRY,  the  late  king's  younger  brother,  who  had  been 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest  when  Rnfus  was  slain,  took 
the  earliest  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  hastening  to  Win- 
chester, resolved  to  secure  the  royal  treasure,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  best  assistant  in  seconding  his  aims.  The  barons, 
as  well  as  the  people,  acquiesced  in  a  claim  which  they  were 
unprovided  to  resist,  and  yielded  obedience,  from  the  fear^i  of 
immediate  danger. 

Henry,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  expdled  from 
court  all  the  ministers  of  his  brother's  debauchery  and  arbitrary 
power.  One  thing  only  remained  to  confirm  his  claims  with-' 
out  danger  of  a  rival.  The  English  remembered  their  Saxon 
monarchs  with  gratitude,  and  beheld  them  excluded  the  throne 
with  regret.  I'here  still  remained  some  of  the  descendants  of 
that  favourite  line;  and,  among  others,  Matilda,  the  niece  of 
Edgar  Atheling ;  which  lady,  having  declined  all  pretensions  to 
royalty,  was  bred  up  in  a  convent,  and  had  actually  taken  tlie 
veil.  Upon  her  Henry  first  fixed  his  eyes  as  a  proper  consort, 
by  whose  means  the  long  breach  between  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man interest  would  be  finally  united.  It  only  remained  to  get 
over  the  scruple  of  her  being  a  nun ;  but  this  a  council,  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  readily  admitted ;  and  Matilda  being  pro- 
nounced free  to  marry,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity. 

It  was  at  this  unfavourable  juncture  that  Robert  returned 
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from  abroad,  and,  after  taking  possession  of  his  native  domi- 
nions, laid  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  But  proposals  for 
an  accommodation  being  made,  it  was  stipulated,  that  Robert, 
upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  should  resign  his  preten- 
sions to  England  3  and  that  if  either  of  the  princes  died  with- 
out issue,  the  other  should  succeed  to  his  dominions.  This 
treaty  being  ratified,  the  armies  on  each  side  were  disbanded  j 
and  Robert,  having  lived  two  months  in  the  utmost  harmony 
with  his  brother,  returned  in  peace  to  his  own  dominions. 
•^""^  But  Robert's  indisci«tion  soon  rendered  him  unfit  to  govern 
any  state ;  he  was  totally  averse  to  business,  ancl  only  studious 
of  the  more  splendid  amusements  or  employments  of  life.  His 
servants  pillaged  him  without  compunction ;  and  he  is  described 
as  lying  whole  days  abed  for  want  of  clothes,  of  which  they 
had  robbed  him.  His  subjects  were  treated  still  more  de- 
plorably 3  for  being  under  the  command  of  petty  and  rapacious 
tyrants,  who  plundered  them  without  mercy,  the  whole  country 
was  become  a  scene  of  violence  and  depredation.  It  was  in 
this  miserable  exigence,  that  the  Normans  at  length  had  re- 
course to  Henry,  from  whose  wise  administration  of  his  own 
dominions  they  expected  a  similitude  of  prosperity,  should  he 
take  the  reins  of  theirs.  Henry  very  readily  promised  to  redress 
their  grievances,  as  he  knew  it  would  be  the  direct  method  to 
second  his  own  ambition.  The  year  ensuing,  therefore,  he 
landed  in  Normandy  with  a  strong  army,  took  some  of  the 
principal  towns ;  and  a  battle  ensuing,  Robert's  forces  w^re 
totally  overthrov/n,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  with  nbar 
ten  thouftnd  of  his  men,  and  all  the  considerable  barons  who 
had  adhered  to  his  misfortunes.  This  victory-was  followed  by 
the  final  reduction  of  Normandy;  while  Henry  returned  in 
triumph  to  England,  leading  with  him  his  captive  brother,  who, 
after  a  life  of  bravery,  generosity,  and  truth,  now  found  himself 
not  only  deprived  of  his  patrimony  and  his  friends,  but  also 
his  freedom.  Henry,  unmindful  of  his  brother's  former  mag- 
nanimity with  regard  to  him,  detained  him  a  prisoner  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
years;  and  he  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire. 
Jt  is  even  said  by  some,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  a 
red-hot  copper  bason  applied  to  his  eyes ;  while  his  brother  at- 
tempted to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  by  founding 
ihe  abbey  of  Reading,  which  was  then  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient atonement  for  every  degree  of  barbarity. 

Fortune  now  seemed  to  smile  upon   Henry,  and  promise  a 
long  succession  of  felicity.     He  was  in  peaceable  possession  of 
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two  powerful  states,  and  had  a  son,  who  was  acknowledged 
undisputed  heir,  arrived  at  his  eighteenth  year,  whom  he  loved 
most  tenderly.  His  daughter  Matilda  was  also  married  to  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany,  and  she  had  been  sent  to  that 
court,  while  yet  but  eight  years  old,  for  her  education.  All 
his  prospects,  however,  were  at  once  clouded  by  unforeseen 
misfortunes  and  accidents,  which  tinctured  his  remaining  years 
with  misery.  The  king,  from  the  facility  with  which  he 
usurped  the  crown,  dreading  that  his  family  might  be  subverted 
with  the  same  ease,  took  care  to  have  his  son  recognized  as  his 
successor  by  the  states  of  England,  and  carried  him  over  to 
Normandy  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  duchy. 
After  performing  this  requisite  ceremony,  Henry ,^  returning 
triumphantly  to  England,  brought  with  him  a  numerous  retinue 
of  the  chief  nobility,  who  seemed  to  share  in  his  successes.  In 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  his  son  and  several  young  noble- 
men, the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  went  together,  to  lender 
the  passage  more  agreeable.  The  king  set  sail  from  Barfleur, 
and  was  soon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  sight  of  land.  The 
prince  was  detained  by  some  accident ;  and  his  sailors,  as  well  as 
their  captain,  Fitz-Stephen,  having  spent  the  interval  in  drinking, 
became  so  disordered,  they  ran  the  ship  upon  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately it  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  prince  was  put  into  the- 
boat,  and  might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  been  called  back  by 
the  cries  of  Maude,  his  natural  sister.  He  was  at  first  conveyed 
out  of  danger  himself,  but  could  not  leave  a  person  so  dear  to 
perish  without  an  effort  to  save  her.  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  the  sailors  to  row  back  and  take  her  in.  TUe  approach 
of  the  boat  giving  several  others  who  had  been  left  upon  the 
wreck  the  hopes  of  saving  their  lives,  numbers  leaped  in,  and 
the  whole  M'ent  to  the  bottom.  Above  a  hundred  and  forty 
young  noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, were  lost  on  this  occasion.  A  butcher  of  Rouen  was 
the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped  3  he  clung  to  the  mast, 
and  was  taken  up  the  next  morning  by  some  fishermen.  Fitz- 
Stephen,  the  captain,  while  the  butcher  was  thus  buffeting  the 
waves  for  his  life,  swam  up  to  him,  and  enquired  if  the  prince 
was  yet  living;  when  being  told  that  he  had  perished,  "  Then 
I  will  not  outlive  him,"  said  the  captain,  and  immediately  sunk 
to  the  bottom.  The  shrieks  of  these  unfortunate  people  were 
heard  from  the  shore,  and  the  noise  even  reached  the  king's 
ship,  but  the  cause  was  then  unknown.  Henry  Entertained 
hopes,  for  three  days,  that  his  son  had  put  into  some  distant 
port  in  England;  but  when  certain  intelligence  of  tlie  calamity 
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was  brought  to  him,  he  fainted  away,  and  was  never  seen  to 
smile  from  that  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  wliich  followed 
some  time  after  at  St.  Denis,  a  little  town  in  Normandy,  from 
eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a  dish  he  was  particularly 
fond  of.  He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  leaving,  by  will,  his  daughter  Ma- 
tilda heiress  of  all  his  dominions. 


CHAP.  VII. 


STEPHEN. 

NO  sooner  wns  the  king  known  to  be  dead,  tlian  Stephen, 
son  of  Adela,  tlie  king's  sister,  and  the  count  of  Blois, 
conscious  of  his  own  power  and  influence,  resoh'ed  to  secure 
to  himself  the  possession  of  what  he  so  long  desired.  He 
speedily  hastened  from  Normandy,  and  arriving  at  London, 
was  immediately  saluted  king  by  all  the  lower  ranks  of  people. 
Being  thus  secure  of  the  people,  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over 
the  clergy  j  and,  for  that  purpose,  his  brother,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  exerted  all  his  influence  among  them  with  good 
success.  Thus  was  Stephen  made  king  by  one  of  those  speedy 
revolutions  which  ever  mark  the  barbarity  of  a  state  in  which 
they  are  customary. 

The  first  acts  of  a  usurper  are  always  popular.  Stephen, 
in  order  to  secure  his  tottering  throne,  passed  a  charter,  grant- 
ing several  privileges  to  the  different  orders  of  the  state.  To 
the  nobility,  a  permission  to  hunt  in  their  own  forests ;  to  the 
clergy,  a  speedy  filling  of  all  vacant  benefices  j   and  to  the 
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people,  a  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  To 
fix  himself  still  more  securely,  he  took  possession  of  the  royal 
treasures  at  Winchester,  and  had  his  title  ratified  by  the  pope 
with  n  part  of  the  money. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Matilda  delayed  asserting  her 
claim  to  the  crown.  She  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  as- 
sisted by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late  king. 
The  whole  of  iSL.lilda's  retinue,  upon  this  occasion,  amounted 
to  no  m^rt  than  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  who  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  Arundle  castle ;  but  the  nature  of 
her  claim  soo!:  increased  the  number  of  her  partisans,  and  her 
forces  every  day  seemed  to  gain  ground  upon  those  of  her  an- 
tagonist. Mean  time,  Stephen,  being  assured  of  hur  arrival,  flew 
to  besiege  Arundel  castle,  where  she  had  taken  refuge,  and  where 
she  was  protected  by  the  queen  dowager,  who  secretly  favoured 
her  pretensions.  This  fortress  was  too  feeble  to  promise  a  long 
defence ;  and  would  have  been  soon  taken,  had  it  not  been 
'represented  to  the  king,  that,  as  it  was  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
CjUeen  dowager,  it  n-ould  be  an  infringement  on  the  respect 
due  to  her  to  attempt  taking  it  by  force.  There  was  a  spirit 
of  generosity  uiixed  v/ith  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  that  unac- 
cov.itably  prevailed  in  many  transactions.  Stephen  permitted 
Matilda  to  come  forth  in  safety,  and  had  her  conveyed  with  se- 
curity to  Bristol,  anQther  fortress- equally  strong  with  that  from 
whence  he  permitted  her  to  retire.  It  would  he  tedious  to  re- 
late the  various  ..kirmishes  on  either  side,  in  pursuance  of  their 
respect've  pretensions;  it  will  sutfice  to  say,  that  Matilda's 
forces  increased  ever)  day,  while  her  antagonist  seemed  every 
hour  to  become  weaker;  and  a  victory,  gained  by  the  queen, 
threw  Stephen  from  the  throne,  and  exalted  Matilda  in  his 
room.  Matilda  was  c; owned  at  Winciiestci:  with  all  imaginable 
solemnity. 

Matilda,  however,  was  unfit  for  government.  She  affected  to 
treat  the  nobility  with  a  degree  of  disdain,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  unaccustomed ;  so  tliat  the  fickle  nation  once  more 
began  to  pity  their  deposed  king,,  and  repent  the  steps  they  had 
taken  in  her  favour.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  was  ndt  remiss 
in  fomenting  these  discontents ;  and  when  he  found  the  people 
ripe  for  a  tumult,  detached  a  party  of  his  friends  and  vassals 
to  block  up  the  city  of  London,  where  the  queen  then  resided. 
At  the  same  time,  measures  v/ere  taken  to  instigate  the  Lon- 
doners to  a  revolt,  and  to  jeize  her  person.  Matilda,  having 
timely  notice  of  this  conspiracy,  fled  to  Winchester,  whither  the 
bishop,  still  her  secret  enemy,  followed  her,  watching  an  op- 
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portunity  to  ruin  her  cause.  His  party  was  soon  sufficiently 
strong  to  bid  the  queen  open  defiance,  and  to  besiege  her  in  the 
very  place  where  she  first  received  his  benediction.  There  she 
continued  for  some  time^  but  the  town  being  pressed  by  a 
famine,  she  was  obliged  to  escape  j  while  her  brother,  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  endeavouring  to  follow,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
exchanged  for  Stephen,  who  still  continued  a  captive.  Thus  a 
sudden  revolution  once  more  took  place  :  Matilda  was  deposed, 
and  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  Oxford.  Stephen  was  again 
recognized  as  king,  and  taken  from  the  dungeon  to  be  replaced 
©n  his  throne. 

But  he  was  now  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  new  opposer,  who 
■was  every  day  coming  to  maturity,  and  growing  more  formid- 
able :  this  was  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  who  had  now  reached 
the  sixteenth  year ;  and  gave  the  greatest  hopes  of  being  one 
day  a  valiant  leader/  and  a  consummate  politician. 

With  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  young  Henry 
■was  resolved  to  reclaim  his  hereditaiy  kingdom,  and  to  dispute 
once  more  Stephen's  usurped  pretensions ;  and  accordingly 
made  an  invasion  of  England,  where  he  was  immediately  joined 
by  almost  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  Stephen,  alarmed  at  the  power  and  popu- 
larity of  his  young  rival,  tried  every  method  to  anticipate  the 
purpose  of  his  invasion ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  turn  the 
torrent,  he  M'as  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  treaty.  It  was 
therefore  agreed,  by  all  parties,  that  Stephen  should  reign 
during  his  life ;  and  that  justice  should  be  administered  in  his 
name.  That  Henry  should,  on  Stephen's  death,  succeed  to 
the  kingdom ;  and  AVilliam,  Stephen's  sou,  should  inherit 
Boulogne  and  his  patrimonial  estate.  After  all  the  barons  had 
sworn  to  this  treaty,  which  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  joy, 
Henry  evacuated  England  ;  and  Stephen  returned  to  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  his  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was  soon 
after  terminated  by  his  death,  which  happened  about  a  year 
after  the  treaty,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  interred. 
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HENRY  II. 

THE  first  act  of  Henr}''s  government  gave  the  people  a 
happy  omen  of  his  future  wise  administration.  Conscious 
of  his  power,  he  began  to  correct  those  abuses,  and  to  resume 
those  privileges,  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  weakness 
or  the  credulity  of  his  predecessors.  He  immediately  dismissed 
all  those  mercenary  soldiers  who  committed  infinite  disorders 
in  the  nation.  He  resumed  many  of  those  benefactions  which 
had  been  made  to  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  former 
reigns.  He  gave  charters  to  several  towns,  by  which  the  citi- 
zens claimed  their  freedom  and  privileges,  independent  of  any 
superior  but  himself.  These  charters  were  the  groundwork 
of  English  liberty.  The  struggles  which  had  before  this  time 
been,  whether  the  king,  or  the  barons,  or  the  clergy,  should  be 
despotic  over  the  people,  now  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect ; 
and  a  fourth  order,  namely,  that  of  the  more  opulent  of  the 
people,  began  to  claim  a  share  in  administration.  Thus  was 
the  feudal  government  at  first  impaired;  and  liberty  began  to 
be  more  equally  diffused  throughout  the  nation. 

Henry  being  thus  become  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his 
age,  the  undisputed,  monarch  of  England,. possessed  of  more 
than  a  third  of  France,  and  baying  humbled  the  barons  that 
would  circumscribe  his  power,  he  might  naturally.be  expected 
to  reign  with  very  little  opposition  for  the  future.  But  it  hap- 
pened otherwise.  He  found  the  severest  mortifications  from  a 
quarter  where  he  least  expected  resistance. 
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The  famous  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  first  man  of  English  ex- 
traction who  had,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  risen  to  any 
share  of  power,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London.  Having 
received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  that  metropolis, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Paris ;  and,  on  his  return,  became  clerk 
in  the  sheriff's  office.  From  that  humble  station  he  rose, 
through  the  gradations  of  office,  until  at  last  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  dignity  second  only  to  that  of  the 
king. 

No  sooner  was  he  fixed  in  this  high  station,  which  rendered 
him  for  life  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  than  he  endea- 
voured to  retrieve  the  character  of  sanctity,  which  his  former 
levities  might  have  appeared  to  oppose.  He  w.'  in  his  person 
the  most  mortified  man  that  could  be  seen.  He  wore  sackcloth 
next  his  skin.  He  changed  it  so  seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with 
dirt  and  vermin.  His  usual  diet  was  bread,  his  drink  water  j 
which  he  rendered  further  unpalateable,  by  the  mixture  of  un- 
savoury herbs.  His  back  was  mangled  With  frequent  discipline. 
He  every  day  washed  on  his  knees  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars. 
Thus  pretending  to  sanctity,  he  set  up  for  being  a  defender 
of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
enormous,  and  which  it  was  Henry's  aim  to  abridge. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered,  that  gave  him  a  popular  pretext 
for  beginning  his  iuter.ded  reformation.  A  man  in  hoiy  orders 
had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  \*/'orcesterehire ; 
and  then  murdered  tl  e  father,  to  prevent  the  etiacts  of  his  re- 
sentment. The  atiociousness  of  the  crime  produced  a  spirit  of 
indignation  among  the  people :  and  the  kmg  insisted  that  the 
assassin  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  Becket 
opposed,  alledging  the  privileges  of  the  church. 

In  order  to  determine  this  matter,  the  king  summoned  a  ge* 
neral  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom 
he  submitted  this  great  and  important  affair,  and  desired  their 
concurrence.  These  councils  seem  at  that  time  convened 
rather  to  give  authority  to  the  king's  decrees,  than  to  enact  laws 
that  were  to  bind  their  posterity.  A  number  of  regulations 
were  there  drawn  up,  which  were  afterwards  well  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  were  then  voted 
without  opposition.  By  these  regulations  it  was  enacted,  that 
clergymen  accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts  J  that  laymen  should  not  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
except  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses.  These,  with  some 
otliers  of  less  consequence,  or  implied  in  the  above,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  were  readily  subsaibed  to  by  all  the  bishops 
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present ;  Becket  himself,  who  at  first  shewed  some  reluctance, 
added  his  name  to  the  number.  But  Alexander,  who  was  at 
that  time  pope,  condemned  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  abro- 
gated, annulled,  and  rejected  them. 

This  produced  a  contest  between  the  king  and  Becket,  who, 
having  attained  the  highest  honours  the  monarch  could  bestow, 
took  part  with  his  holiness.  In  the  midst  of  his  dispute,  Becket, 
with  an  intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself,  arraying  himself  in  his 
episcopal  vestments,  and  with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  went  for- 
ward to  the  king's  palace,  and  entering  the  royal  apartments, 
sat  down,  holding  up  the  cross  as  his  banner  of  protection. 
There  he  put  himself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  under  the 
protection  of  the  supreme  pontiff;  and,  upon  receiving  a  re- 
fusal to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  secretly  withdrew  in  disguise, 
and  at  last  found  means  to  cross  over  to  the  Continent. 

The  intrepidity  of  Becket,  joined  to  his  apparent  sanctity, 
gained  him  a  very  favourable  reception  upon  the  Continent,  both 
from  the  people  and  their  governors. 

The  pope  and  he  were  not  remiss  to  retort  their  fulmina- 
tions,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the  king's  authority. 
Becket  compared  himself  to  Christ,  who  had  been  condemned 
by  a  lay  tribunal,  and  who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  present 
oppressions  under  which  the  church  laboured.  But  he  did  not 
rest  in  complaints  only.  He  issued  out  a  censure,  excommu- 
nicating the  king's  chief  ministers  by  name,  all  that  were  con- 
cerned in  sequestering  the  revenues  of  Lis  see,  and  all  who 
obeyed  or  favoured  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

Frequent  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  towards  an  accom- 
modation :  but  the  mutual  jealousies  that  each  bore  to  the 
other,  and  their  anxiety  not  to  lose  the  least  advantage  in  the 
negotiation,  often  protracted  this  desirable  treaty. 

At  length,  however,  the  mutual  aim  of  both  made  a  recon- 
ciliation necessary ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence 
with  which  Becket  conducted  himself  upon  his  first  landing  in 
England.  Instead  of  retiring  quietly  to  his  diocese,  with  that 
modesty  which  became  a  man  just  pardoned  by  his  king,  he  made 
a  progress  through  Kent,  in  all  the  splendor  and  m.agnificence 
of  a  sovereign  pontitf.  As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy, 
the  laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  celebrated  his  triumphal  entry  with  hymns  of  joy.  'Phus 
confident  of  the  voice  and  the  hearts  of  the  peoole,  he  began  to 
launch  forth  his  thunders  against  those  who  had  been  his  for- 
mer opposers.  The  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  crowned 
Henry's  eldest  son  in  his  absence,  was  the  first  against  whom 
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he  denounced  sentence  of  suspension.  The  bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury  he  actually  excommunicated.  One  man  he  ex- 
communicated for  having  spoken  against  him ;  atid  anothtir 
for  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horses. 

Henry  was  then  in  Normandy,  while  the  primate  was  thus 
triumphantly  parading  through  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  not 
without  the  utmost  indignation  that  he  received  information  of 
his  turbulent  insolence.  When  the  suspended  and  excom- 
municated prelates  arrived  with  their  complaints,  his  anger 
knew  no  bounds.  He  broke  forth  into  the  most  acrimonious 
expressions  against  that  arrogant  churchman,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  lowest  station  to  be  the  plague  of  his  life,  and 
the  continual  disturber  of  his  government.  The  archbishop  of 
York  remarked  to  him,  that  so  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could 
never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity;  and  the  king  him- 
self burst  out  into  an  exclamation,  that  he  had  no  friends  about 
him,  or  he  would  not  so  long  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  that  ungrateful  hypocrite.  These  words  excited  the  attention 
of  the  whole  court ;  and  armed  four  of  his  most  resolute  at- 
tendants, to  gratify  their  monarch's  secret  inclinations.  The 
conspirators,  being  joined  by  .some  assistants  at  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  proceeded  to  Canterbury  with  all  that  haste  their  bloody 
intentions  required.  Advancing  directly  to  Becket's  house, 
and  entering  his  apartment,  they  reproached  him  very  fiercely 
for  the  rashness  and  insolence  of  his  conduct.  During  their 
altercation,  the  time  approached  for  Becket  to  assist  at  vespers, 
whither  he  went  unguarded,  the  conspirators  following,  and 
preparing  for  their  attempt.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  altar, 
where  it  is  just  to  think  he  aspired  at  the  glory  of  martyrdom, 
they  all  fell  upon  him ;  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  re- 
peated blows,  he  dropt  down  dead  before  the  altar  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, which  was  besmeared  with  his  blood  and  brains. 

Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  king's  consternation  upon  receiv- 
ing the  first  news  of  this  prelate's  catastrophe.  He  was  in- 
stantly sensible  that  the  murder  would  be  ultimately  imputed 
to  him ;  and  at  length,  in  order  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  different  object,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Ireland, 

Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  pretty  much  the  same  situation 
that  England  had  been  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons. 
They  had  been  early  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and,  for  three 
or  four  centuries  after,  possessed  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the 
learnnig  of  the  times.  Being  undisturbed  by  foreign  invasions, 
and  perhaps  too  poor  to  invite  the  rapacity  of  conquerors,  they 
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enjoyed  a  peaceful  life,  which  they  gave  up  to  piety,  and  such 
learning  as  was  then  thought  necessary  to  promote  it.  Of 
their  learning,  their  arts,  their  piety,  and  even  their  polished 
manners,  too  many  monuments  remain  to  this  day  for  us  to 
make  the  least  doubt  concerning  them  :  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  in  time  they  fell  from  these  advantages ;  and  their  de- 
generate posterity,  at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
were  wrapt  in  the  darkest  barbarity. 

At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  invasion  of  the 
island,  it  was  divided  into  five  principalities  ;  namely,  Leinster, 
Meath,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  each  governed  by 
its  respective  monarch.  As  it  had  been  usual  for  one  or  other  of 
those  to  take  the  lead  in  their  wars,  he  was  denominated  sole 
monarch  of  the  kingdom,  and  possessed  of  a  power  resembling 
that  of  thie  early  Saxon  monarchs  in  England.  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor, king  of  Connaught,  was  then  advanced  to  this  dignity,  and 
Dermot  M'Morrogh  was  king  of  Leinster.  This  last  named 
prince,  a  weak,  licentious  tyrant,  had  carried  off  and  ravished 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  who  being  strengthened 
by  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  the  ra- 
visher's  dominions,  and  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  The 
prince,  thus  justly  punished,  had  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Guienne ;  and  oflfered  to  hold  his  kingdom  of 
the  English  crown,  in  case  he  recovered  it  by  the  king's  as- 
sistance. Henry  readily  accepted  the  ofl^er  ;  bat  being  at  that 
time  embarrassed  by  more  near  interests,  he  only  gave  Dermot 
letters  patent ;  by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid 
the  Irish  prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Dermor,  rely- 
ing on  this  authority,  returned  to  Bristol,  where,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, he  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard,  surnamed  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  agreed  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions, 
upon  condition  of  his  being  married  to  his  daughter  Eva,  and  de- 
clared heir  of  all  his  territory.  Being  thus  assured  of  assistance, 
he  returned  privately  to  Ireland,  and  concealed  himself  during 
the  winter  in  the  monastery  of  Ferns,  which  he  had  founded. 
Robert  Fitz-Stephens  was  the  first  knight  who  was  able,  the 
ensuing  spring,  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  by  landing  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires,  and  three  hundred 
archers.  Tliey  w6re  soon  after  joined  by  Maurice  Pendergast, 
who,  about  the  same  time,  brought  over  ten  knights,  and  sixty 
archers  ;  and  with  this  small  body  of  forces  they  resolved  oh 
besieging  Y/exford,  M^hich  was  to  be  theirs  by  treaty.  This 
town  was  quickly  reduced  ;  and  the  adventurers  being  rein- 
forced by  another  body  of.  men,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
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and  fifty,  imder  the  command  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  composed 
an  army  that  struck  the  bai'barous  natives  with  awe.  Roderic, 
the  chief  monarch  of  the  island,  ventured  to  oppose  them,  but 
Le  was  defeated  ;  and  soon  after  the  prince  of  Ossory  was  ob- 
liged to  submit,  and  give  hostages  for  his  future  conduct. 

Dermot  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
soon  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  extending  the  limits  of  bis 
power,  and  making  himself  master  of  Ireland.  With  these 
views,  he  endeavoured  to  expedite  Strongbow ;  who,  being 
personally  prohibited  by  the  king,  was  not  yet  come  over. 
Dermot  tried  to  inflame  his  ambition  by  the  glory  of  the  con- 
quest, and  his  avarice  by  the  advantages  it  would  procure. 
He  expatiated  on  the  cowardice  of  the  natives,  and  the  certain- 
ty of  his  success.  Strongbow  first  sent  over  Raymond,  one  of 
his  retinue>  with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers ;  and  re- 
ceiving permission  shortly  after  for  himself,  he  landed  with 
two  hundred  horse,  and  a  hundred  archers.  All  these  English 
forces  ijow  joining  together,  became  irresistible  ;  and  though 
the  whole  number  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand,  yet  such  was 
the  barbarous  state  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  every  where 
put  to  the  rout.  The  city  of  Waterford  quickly  surrendered  ; 
Dublin  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  Strongbov/  soon  after  mar- 
rying Eva,  according  to  treaty,  became  master  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leinster  upon  Dermot's  decease. 

The  island  being  thus  in  a  manner  wholly  subdued,  for 
nothing  was  capable  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of  the 
English  arms,  Henry  became  willing  to  share  in  person  those 
honours,  which  the  adventurers  had  already  secured.  He, 
therefore,  shortly  after  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  knights  and  some  soldiers  ;  not  so  much  to  conquer  a 
disputed  territory,  as  to  take  possession  of  a  kingdom.  Thus, 
after  a  trifling  effort,  in  which  very  little  money  was  expended, 
and  little  blood  shed,  that  beautiful  island  became  an  appen- 
dage to  the  English  crown,  and  as  such  it  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued, with  unshaken  fidelity. 

The  joy  which  this  conquest  diffused  was  very  great ;  but 
troubles  of  a  domestic  nature  served  to  render  the  remaining 
part  of  Henry's  life  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  disquietude. 

Among  the  few  vices  ascribed  to  this  monarch,  unlimited 
gallantry  was  one.  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  he  had  married  for 
motives  of  ambition,  and  who  had  been  divorced  from  her 
former  royal  consort  for  her  incontinence,  was  long  become 
disagreeable  to  Henry;  and  he  sought  in  others  those  satisfac- 
tions he  could  not  find  with  her.     Ajuong  the  number  of  his 
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mistresses,  Rosomond  Clifford,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Fair  Rosomond,  whose  person nl  charms  and  whose  death  make 
so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  romances  and  the  ballads  of"  the 
times,  was  the  most  remarkable.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  woman  that  was  ever  seen  in  England,  and  that 
Henry  loved  her  with  a  long  and  faitlit'ul  attachment. 

In  order  to  secure  her  from  the  resentment  of  his  queen, 
who,  from  having  been  formerly  incontinent  herself,  now  be- 
came jealous  of  his  incontinence,  he  concealed  her  in  a  laby- 
rinth in  Woodstock -park,  where  he  passed  in  her  company  his 
hours  of  vacancy  and  pleasure.  How  long  this  secret  inter- 
course continued  is  not  told  us  ;  but  it  was  not  so  closely 
concealed  but  that  it  came  to  the  queen's  knowledge,  who,  as 
the  accounts  add,  being  guided  by  a  clue  of  silk  to  her  fair 
rival's  retreat,  obliged  her,  by  holding  a  drawn  dagger  to  her 
breast,  to  swallow  poison.  Whatever  may  be  the  veracity  of 
this  story,  certain  it  is,  that  this  haughty  woman,  though  for- 
merly offensive  by  her  own  gallantries,  was  now  no  less  so  by 
•  her  jealousy  j  and  she  it  was  who  first  sowed  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sention  between  the  king  and  his  children. 

Young  Henry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  taught  to  believe 
himself  injured,  when,  upon  being  crowned  as  partner  in  the 
kingdom,  he  was  not  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  administra- 
tion. His  discontents  were  shared  by  his  brothers  Geoffry 
and  Richard,  whom  the  queen  persuaded  to  assert  their  title 
to  the  territories  assigned  them.  Queen  Eleanor  herself  was 
meditating  an  escape  to  the  court  of  France,  whither  her  sons 
had  retired,  and  had  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that  purpose, 
when  she  was  seized  by  the  king's  order,  and  put  into  con- 
finement. Thus  Henry  saw  all  his  long  perspective  of  future 
happiness  totally  clouded  ;  his  sons,  scarce  yet  arrived  at  man- 
hood, eager  to  share  the  spoils  of  their  father's  possessions  ; 
his  queen,  warmly  encouraging  those  undutiful  princes  in 
their  rebellion  ;  and  many  potentates  of  Eurcpe  not  ashamed 
to  lend  them  assistance  to  support  their  pretensions. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  princes  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence upon  the  Continent  to  raise  a  powerful  confederacy 
in  their  favour. 

Henry,  therefore,  knowing  the  influence  of  superstition  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  perhaps,  apprehensive  that  a 
part  of  his  troubles  arose  from  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  re- 
solved to  do  penance  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canter- 
bury, for  that  was  the  name  given  to  Becket  upon  his  canoni- 
zation.    As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  church  of 
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Canterbury,  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  walked  barefoot  to- 
wards the  town,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the 
saint.  Next  day  he  received  absolution ;  and,  departing  for 
London,  was  acquainted  with  the  agreeable  news  of  a  victory 
over  the  Scots,  obtained  on  the  very  day  of  his  absolution. 

From  that  time  Henry's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better  as- 
pect :  the  barons,  who  bad  revolted,  or  were  preparing  for 
a  revolt,  made  instant  submission  ;  they  delivered  up  their 
castles  to  the  victor ;  and  England,  in  a  few  weeks,  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  tranquillity.  Young  Henry,  who  was  ready 
to  embark  with  a  large  army,  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
English  insurgents,  findmg  all  disturbances  quieted  at  home, 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition. 

This  prince  died  soon  after,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  of  a  fever,  at  Martel,  not  without  tTie  deepest  remorse  for 
his  undutiful  conduct  towards  his  father. 

As  this  prince  left  no  posterity,  Richard  was  become  heir 
in  his  room  ;  and  he  soon  discovered  the  same  ardent  ambi- 
tion that  had  misled  his  elder  brother. 

A  Crusade  having  been  once  more  projected,  Richard,  who 
had  long  wished  to  have  all  the  glory  of  such  an  expedition  to 
himself,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  a 
partner  in  his  victories,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
king  of  France,  M'ho  promised  to  confirm  him  in  those  wishes 
at  which  he  so  ardently  aspired.  By  this,  Henry  found  him- 
self obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  taking  the  cross,  and  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  a  war  with  France  and  his  eldest  son,  who 
were  unnaturally  leagued  against  him. 

At  last,  however,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  many  mortifying  concessions.  But  still 
more  so,  when,  upon  demanding  a  list  of  the  barons  that  it 
was  stipulated  he  should  pardon,  he  found  his  son  John,  his 
favourite  child,  among  the  number.  He  had  long  borne  an 
infirm  state  of  body  with  calm  resignation  ;  he  had  seen  his 
children  rebel  without  much  emotion  ;  but  when  he  savj' 
that  child,  whose  interest  always  lay  next  to  his  heart,  among 
the  number  of  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  he 
could  no  longer  contain  his  indignation.  He  broke  out  into 
expressions  of  the  utmost  despair  ;  cursed  the  day  on  which 
he  had  received  his  miserable  being  ;  and  bestowed  on  his  un- 
grateful children  a  malediction,  which  he  never  after  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  retract.  The  more  his  heart  was  disposed 
for  friendship  and  affection,  the  more  he  resented  this  bar- 
barous return  j  and  now^  not  having  one  corner  in  his  heart 
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where  he  could  look  for  comfort,  or  fly  for  refuge  from  his 
conflicting  passions,  he  lost  all  his  former  vivacity,  A  linger- 
ing fever,  caused  by  a  broken  heart,  soon  after  terminated  his 
life  and  his  miseries.  He  died  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near 
Saumur,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
fifth  of  his  reign  :  in  the  course  of  which  he  displayed  all  the 
abilities  of  a  politician,  all  the  sagacity  of  a  legislator,  and  all 
the  magnanimity  of  a  hero. 


CHAP.  IX. 


RICHARD  I.  SURNAMED  CCEUR  DE  LION,    i 

RICHARD,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  still  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  going  upon  the  Crusade ;  and, 
at  length,  the  king  having  got  together  a  suflScient  supply  for 
his  undertaking,  having  even  sold  his  superiority  over  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  which  had  been  acquired  in  the  last  reign^ 
for  a  moderate  sum,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he 
was  impelled  by  repeated  messages  from  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  ready  to  embark  in  the  same  enterprise. 

The  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  two  armies  of  England 
and  France,  was  the  plain  of  Vevelay,  on  the  borders  of  Bur- 
gundy, where,  when  Richard  and  Philip  arrived,  they  found  their 
armies  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  Here 
tlie  French  prince  and  the  English  entered  into  the  most  solemn 
engagements  of  mutual  support  5  and^  having  determined  to  con- 
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duct  their  armies  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea,  they  were  obliged, 
however,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  take  shelter  in  Messina, 
the  capital  of  Sicily,  where  they  were  detained  during  the 
whole  winter.  Richard  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs, 
and  possessed  himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  commanded  the 
harbour.  Philip  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town  and  lived 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Sicilian  king. 

Many  were  the  mistrusts  and  the  mutual  reconciliations  be- 
tween these  two  monarchs,  which  were  very  probably  inflamed 
by  the  Sicilian  king's  endveaours.  At  length,  however,  having 
settled  all  controversies,  they  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  where 
the  French  arrived  long  before  the  English. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in  Palestine,  however, 
fortune  was  seen  to  declare  more  openly  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  The  French  and  English  princes  seemed  to  forget 
their  secret  jealousies,  and  to  act  in  concert.  But  shortly  after, 
Philip,  from  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  returned  to  France, 
leaving  Richard  ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Richard  being  now  left  conductor 
of  the  war,  went  on  from  victory  to  victory.  The  Christian 
adventurers,  under  his  command,  determined  to  besiege  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Ascalon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  attack- 
ing Jerusalem  with  greater  advantage.  Saladin,  the  most  he- 
roic of  all  the  Saracen  monarchs,  was  resolved  to  dispute  their 
march,  and  placed  himself  upon  the  road  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  This  was  a  day  equal  to  Richard's 
wishes,  this  an  enemy  worthy  his  highest  ambition.  The  En- 
glish Crusaders  were  victorious.  Richard,  when  the  wings  of 
his  army  were  defeated,  led  on  the  main  body  in  person,  and 
restored  the  battle.  The  Saracens  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  of  their  number  perislied  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Ascalon  soon  surrendered  after  this  victory  j 
other  cities  of  less  note  followed  the  example  ;  and  Richard 
was  at  last  able  to  advance  within  sight  of  Jerusaleiu,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  long  and  ardent  expectations.  But  just  at  tliis  glo- 
rious juncture  his  ambition  was  to  sufi:er  a  total  overthrow  j 
upon  reviewing  his  forces,  and  considering  his  abilities  to  pro- 
secute the  siege,  he  found  that  his  army  was  so  wasted  with 
famine,  f;rtigue,  and  even  with  victory,  that  they  were  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  second  the  views  of  their  commander.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation with  Saladin  ;  and  a  truce  for  three  years  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded ;  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  sea-port 
towns  of  Palestine  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  j 
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and  that  all  of  that  religion  should  be  permitted  to  make  their 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  perfect  security. 

Richard,  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition  with  more 
glory  than  advantage,  began  to  think  of  returning  home  :  but 
being  obliged  to  take  the  road  through  Germany,  in  the  habit 
of  a  pilgrim,  he  was  arrested  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who 
commanded  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  loaded  with  shackles, 
to  the  disgrace  o£  honour  and  humanity.  The  emperor  soon 
after  required  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  stipu- 
lated a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  duke  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  king  of  England,  who  had  long  tilled  the  world 
with  his  fame,  was  basely  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded 
with  irons,  by  those  who  expected  to  reap  a  sordid  advantage 
from  his  misfortunes.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  subjects 
m  England  knew  what  was  become  of  their  beloved  monarch. 
So  little  intercourse  was  there  between  different  nations  a:  that 
time,  that  this  discovery  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  made  by 
a  poor  French  minstrel,  who,  playing  upon  his  harp  near  the 
fortress  in  which  Richard  was  confined,  a  tune  which  he  knew 
that  unhappy  monarch  was  fond  of,  he  was  answered  by  the 
king  from  within,  who,  widi  his  harp,  played  the  same  tunej 
and  thus  discovered  the  place  of  his  confinement. 

However,  the  English  at  length  prevailed  upon  this  bar- 
barous monarch,  who  now  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  detain  his 
prisoner,  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  A  ransom  was 
agreed  upon,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
marks,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money ; 
upon  the  payment  of  which,  Richard  was  once  more  restored 
to  his  expecting  subjects. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  English  upon  seeing 
their  monarch  return,  after  all  his  achievements  and  sufferings. 
He  made  his  entry  into  London  in  triumph  ;  and  such  was  the 
profusion  of  wealth  shewn  by  the  citizens,  that  the  German 
lords,  who  attended  him,  were  heard  to  say,  that  if  the  em- 
peror had  known  of  their  affluence,  he  would  not  so  easily  have 
parted  with  their  king.  He  soon  after  ordered  himself  to  be 
crowned  anew  at  Winchester.  He  convoked  a  general  council 
at  Nottingham,  at  which  he  confiscated  all  his  brother  John's 
possessions,  who  had  basely  endeavoured  to  prolong  his  cap- 
tivity, and  gone  over  to  the  king  of  France  with  that  intent. 
However,  he  pardoned  him  soon  after,  with  this  generous  re- 
mark, "  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  my  brother's  offence  as 
he  will  my  pardon." 

Richard's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  singular  accident.     A 
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vassal  of  the  crown  had  taken  possession  of  a  treasure,  which 
was  found  by  one  of  his  peasants,  in  digging  a  fieid  in  France ; 
and,  to  secure  the  remainder,  he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the  king. 
Richard,  as  superior  lord,  sensible  that  he  had  a  right  to  the 
whole,  insisted  on  its  being  sent  him ;  and,  upon  refusal,  at- 
tacked the  castle  of  Chains,  where  he  understood  this  treasure 
had  been  deposited.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  as  he  was 
riding  round  the  place  to  observe  where  the  assault  might  be 
given  with  the  fairest  probability  of  success,  he  was  aimed  at 
by  one  Bertram  de  Jourdan,  an  archer,  from  the  castle,  and 
pierced  in  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow.  The  wound  was  not 
in  itself  dangerous  3  but  an  unskilful  surgeon  endeavouring  to 
disengage  the  arrow  from  the  flesh,  so  rankled  the  wound,  that 
it  mortified,  and  brought  on  fatal  symptoms.  Richard,  when 
he  found  his  end  approaching,  made  a  will,  in  which  he  be- 
queathed the  kingdom,  with  all  his  treasure,  to  his  brother  John, 
except  a  fourth  part,  which  he  distributed  among  his  servants. 
He  ordered  also,  that  the  archer  who  had  shot  him  should  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  demanded  what  injury  he  had 
done  him  that  he  should  take  away  his  life  ?  The  prisoner  an- 
swered, with  deliberate  intrepidity,  "  You  killed,  with  your 
own  hands,  my  father,  and  my  two  brothers,  and  you  intended 
to  have  hanged  me.  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  my  tor- 
ments may  give  you  revenge,  but  I  will  endure  them  with  plea- 
sure, since  it  is  my  consolation,  that  I  have  rid  the  world  of  a 
tyrant."  Richard,  struck  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  soldier 
to  be  presented  with  one  hundred  shillings,  and  set  at  liberty : 
but  Marcade,  the  general,  who  commanded  under  him,  like  a 
true  ruffian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged. 
Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-second 
of  his  age,  leaving  only  one  natural  son,  called  Philip,  behind 
him. 
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CHAP.  X. 


JOHN. 

JOHN,  who  was  readily  pat  in  possession  of  the  English 
throne,  lost  no  time  to  second  his  interest  on  the  Continent } 
and  his  first  care  was  to  recover  the  revolted  provinces  from 
young  Arthur^  his  nephew.  But  from  the  pride  and  cruelt)'  of 
his  temper,  he  soon  became  hateful  to  his  subjects ;  and  his 
putting  his  nephew,  Arthur,  who  had  a  right  to  the  crown,  to 
death,  with  his  own  hands,  in  prison,  served  to  render  him 
completely  hateful. 

Hitherto  John  was  rather  hateful  to  his  subjects  than  con- 
temptible;  they  rather  dreaded  than  despised  him.  But  he 
soon  shewed  that  he  might  be  offended,  if  not  without  resent- 
ment, at  least  with  impunity.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  vicious 
prince  to  make  those  the  enemies  of  himself  whom  he  wanted 
abilities  to  make  the  enemies  of  each  other.  The  clergy  had 
for  some  time  acted  as  a  community  independent  of  the  crown, 
and  had  their  elections  of  each  other  generally  confirmed  by 
the  pope,  to  whom  alor^  'hey  owed  subjection.  However,  the 
election  of  archbishops  had  for  some  time  been  a  continual  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  suffragan  bishops  and  the  Augustine 
monks,  and  both  had  precedents  to  confirm  their  pretensions. 
John  sided  with  the  bishops,  and  sent  two  knights  of  his  train, 
who  were  fit  instruments  for  such  a  prince,  to  expel  the  monks 
from  their  convent,  and  to  take  possession  of  their  revenues. 
The  pope  was  not  displeased  w  ith  these  divisions ;  and  instead 
of  electing  either  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  contending 
parties^  he  nonciinated  Stephen  Langton^  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbnry.  John,  however,  refusing,  to  admit  the  man  of  the 
pope's  choosing,  the  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict.  This 
instrument  of  terror  in  the  hands  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
calculated  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to 
operate  upon  the  superstitious  mind5  of  the  people.  By  it  a  stop 
was  immediately  put  to  divine  service,  and  to  the  administration 
of  all  the  sacraments,  but  baptism.  The  church  doors  were 
shut ;  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground ;  the 
dead  were  refused  Cliristian  burial,  and  were  thrown  into 
ditches  on  the  highways,  without  the  usual  rites,  or  any  funeral 
solemnity. 

No  situation  could  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of  John  upon 
this  occasion.  Furious  at  his  indignities,  jealous  of  his  subjects, 
and  apprehending  an  enemy  in  every  face  ;  it  is  said,  that  fear- 
ing a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he  shut  himself  up  a  whole 
night  in  the  cattle  of  Nottingham,  and  suffered  none  to  ap- 
proach his  person.  But  what  was  his  consternation  when  he 
found  that  the  pope  had  actually  given  away  his  kingdom  to 
the  monarch  of  France,  and  that  the  prince  of  that  countiy  was 
actually  preparing  an  army  to  take  possession  of  his  crown  ! 

John,  who,  unsettled  and  apprehensive,  scarcely  knew  where 
to  turn,  was  still  able  to  make  an  expiring  effort  to  receive  the 
enemy.  All  hated  as  he  was,  the  natural  enmity  between  the  ' 
French  and  the  English,  the  name  of  king  which  he  still  re- 
tained, and  some  remaining  power,  put  him  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  a  sufficient  number  indeed,  but  not  to  be 
rglied  on,  and  with  these  he  advanced  to  Doier.  Europe  now 
regarded  the  important  preparations  on  both  sides  with  im- 
patience} and  the  decisive  blow  was  soon  expected,  in  which 
the  church  was  to  triumph,  or  to  be  overthrown.  But  neither 
Philip  nor  John  had  ability  equal  to  the  pontiff  by  whom  they 
were  actuated ;  who  appeared  on  this  occasion  too  refined  a 
politician  for  either.  He  only  intended  to  make  use  of  Philip's 
power  to  intimidate  his  refractory  son,  not  to  destroy  him.  He 
intimated,  therefore,  to  John,  by  his  legate,  that  there  w;as 
but  one  way  to  secure  himself  from  impending  danger;  which 
was,  to  put  himself  under  the  pope's  protection,  who  was  a 
merciful  father,  and  still  willing  to  receive  a  repentant  sinner  to 
his  bosom.  John  was  too  much  intimidated  by  the  manifest 
danger  of  his  situation,  not  to  embrace  every  means  offered  for 
his  safety.  He  assented  to  the  truth  of  the  legate's  remon-  ' 
strances,  and  took  an  oath  to  perform  whatever  stipulation  the- 
pope  should  impose.  Having  thus  sworn  to  the  performance 
of  an  unknown  command,  the  artful  Italian  so  well  managed 
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the  b;irons,  nnJ  so  effectually  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  per- 
suaded him  to  take  the  most  extraordinary  oath  in  all  the  records 
ot  history,  before  all  the  people,  kneeling  upon  his  knees,  and 
with  his  hands  held  up  between  those  of  the  legate. 

"  I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  and  lord 
"  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from  my  own  free 
"  will,  and  the  advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  the  church  of 
••<  Rome,  to  pope  Innocent,  and  his  successors,  the  kingdom  of 
"  England,  and  all  other  prerogatives  of  my  crown.  I  will 
"  hereafter  hold  them  as  the  pope's  vassal.  I  will  be  faithful 
"  to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my  master,  and 
"  his  successors  legitimately  elected.  I  promise  to  pay  him  a 
■"  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  yearly ;  to  wit,  seven  hundred 
"  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  three  hundred  for  the 
"  kingdom  of  Ireland."  Having  thus  done  homage  to  the  le- 
gate, and  agreed  to  reinstate  Langton  in  the  primacy,  he  re- 
ceived the  crown,  which  he  had  been  supposed  to  have  for- 
feited, while  the  legate  trampled  under  his  feet  the  tribute 
which  John  had  consented  to  pay.  Thus,  by  this  most  scan- 
dalous concession,  John  for  once  more  averted  the  threatened 
blow. 

In  this  manner,  by  repeated  acts  of  cruelty,  by  expeditions 
without  effect,  and  humiliations  without  reserve,  John  was  be- 
come the  detestation  of  all  mankind. 

The  barons  had  been  long  forming  a  confederacy  against 
him  ;  but  their  union  was  broken,  or  their  aims  disappointed, 
by  various  and  unforeseen  accidents.  At  length,  however, 
they  assembled  a  large  body  of  men  at  Stamford,  and  from 
thence,  elated  with  their  power,  they  marched  to  Brackley, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Oxford,  the  place  where  the  court 
then  resided.  John,  hearing  of  their  approach,  sent  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the 
council,  to  know  the  particulars  of  their  request,  and  what 
those  liberties  were  which  they  so  earnestly  importuned  him 
to  grant.  The  barons  delivered  a  schedule,  containing  the  chief 
articles  of  their  demands,  and  of  which  the  former  charters  of 
Henry  and  Edward  formed  the  ground-work.  No  sooner 
were  these  shewn  to  the  king  than  he  burst  into  a  fririous  pas- 
sion, and  asked  why  the  barons  did  not  also  demand  his  king- 
dom, swearing  that  he  would  never  comply  with  such  exor- 
bitant demands  !  But  the  confederacy  was  now  too  strong  to 
fear  much  from  the  consequences  of  his  resentment.  They 
chose  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  general,  whom  they  dignified 
with  the  title  of  **  Marescbal  of  the  army  of  God,  and  of  the 
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holy  church/'  and  proceeded  \v'ithout  farther  ceremony  to 
make  war  upon  the  king.  They  beseiged  Northampton  ;  they 
took  Bedford  ;  they  were  joyfully  received  in  London.-  They 
wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who 
had  not  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  and  menaced  their  estates 
with  devastation^  in  case  of  refusal  or  delay. 

John,  struck  with  terror,  first  olFered  to  refer  all  differences 
to  the  pope  alone,  or  to  eight  barons,  four  to  be  chosen  by 
himself,  and  four  by  the  confederates.  This  the  barons  scorn- 
fully rejected.  He  then  assured  them  that  he  would  submit 
at  discretion  ;  and  that  it  was  his  supreme  pleasure  to  grant  all 
their  demands  :  a  conference  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
all  things  adjusted  for  this  most  important  treaty. 

The  ground  where  the  king's  commissioners  met  the  barons 
was  between  Staines  and  Windsor,  at  a  place  called  Runimede, 
still  held  in  reverence  by  posterity,  as  the  spot  where  the 
standard  of  freedom  was  first  erected  in  England.  There  the 
barons  appeared  with  a  vast  number  of  knights  and  warriors^ 
on  the*  fifteenth  day  of  June,  while  those  on  the  king's  part 
came  a  day  or  two  after.  Both  sides  encamped  apart,  like 
open  enemies.  The  debates  between  power  and  precedent  are 
generally  but  of  short  continuance.  The  barons,  on  carrying 
their  aims,  would  but  admit  of  few  abatements  ;  and  the  king'*> 
agents  being  for  the  most  part  in  their  interests,  few  debates 
ensued.  After  some  days,  the  king,  with  a  facility  that  was 
somewhat  suspicious,  signed  and  sealed  the  charter  required 
of  him  :  a  charter  v/hich  continues  in  force  to  this  day,  and  is 
the  famous  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Magna  Charta.  This  famous  deed  either 
granted  or  secured  freedom  to  those  orders  of  the  kingdom 
that  were  already  possessed  of  freedom,  namely,  to  the  clergy, 
the  barons,  and  the  gentlemen  :  as  for  the  inferior,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people,  they  were  as  yet  held  as  slaves, 
and  it  was  long  before  they  could  come  to  a  participation  of 
legal  protection. 

John,  however,  could  not  well  brook  those  concessions  that 
were  extorted  from  his  fears;  be  therefore  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  denying  to  be  in  the  least  governed  by  them. 
This  produced  a  second  civil  war,  in  which  the  barons  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  kinsc  of  France  for  assistance. 
Thus  England  saw  nothing  but  a  prospect  of  being  every  way 
undone.  If  John  succeeded,  a  tyrannical  and  implacable  mo- 
narch was  to  be  their  tormentor ;  if  the  French  king  should 
jprevail,  the  country  was  ever  after  to  submit  to  a  more  power- 
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fill  monarchy,  and  was  to  become  a  province  of  France.  "What 
neidier  human  prudence  could  foresee,  nor  policy  suggest,  was 
brought  about  by  a  happy  and  unexpected  event. 

John  had  assembled  a  considerable  army,  with  a  view  to 
make  one  great  effort  for  the  crown  3  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  resolved  to  penetrate  intd  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  With  these  resolutions  he  departed  from  Lynn, 
which,  for  its  fidelity,  ke  had  distinguished  with  many  marks 
of  favour,  and  directed  his  route  towards  Lincolnshire.  His 
road  lay  along  the  shore,  which  was  overflowed  at  high  water  j 
but  not  being  apprised  of  this,  or  being  ignorant  of  the  tide  of 
the  place,  he  lost  all  his  carriages,  treasure,  and  baggage  by  its 
influx.  He  himself  escaped  with  tlie  greatest  difficulty,  and 
arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swinstead,  where  his  grief  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustained,  and  the  distracted  state  of  his  affairs,  threw 
him  into  a  fev.er,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  fatal.  Next  day, 
being  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to 
the  castle  of  Seaford,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Newark, 
where,  after  having  made  his  will,  he  died  in  the  fifty-first 
•-"""■  '*'-'■    -'-■-'   nnd  the  eighteenth  of  his  detested  reign. 
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Ci/AIM  was  made,  upon  the  death   of  John,  in  favour 
of  young  Henry,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  who  was  now 
but  nine  years  of  age.     The  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of 
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great  worth  and  valour,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  John  in 
all  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  determined  to  support  his 
declining  interests,  and  had  him  solemnly  crowned,  by  the 
bishops  of  Winchester  and  Bath,  at  Gloucester. 

The  young  king  was  of  a  character  the  very  opposite  to  his 
father}  as  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  was  found  to  be 
gentle,  merciful,  and  humane ;  he  appeared  easy  and  good- 
natured  to  his  dependants,  but  no  way  formidable  to  his 
enemies.  Without  activity  or  vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  conduct 
in  war ;  without  distrust  or  suspicion,  he  was  imposed  upon  in 
times  of  peace. 

As  weak  princes  are  never  without  governing  favourites,  he 
first  placed  his  affections  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  he  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  the  people,  the  place  was  soon  supplied 
by  Peter  de  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poictevin  by 
birth,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  arbitrary  conduct,  for  his 
courage,  and  his  abilities.  Henry,  in  pursuance  of  this  pre- 
late's advice,  invited  over  a  great  number  of  Poictevins,  and 
other  foreigners,  who  having  neither  principles  nor  fortunes 
at  home,  were  willing  to  adc^t  whatever  schemes  their  em- 
ployer should  propose.  Every  office  and  command  was  be- 
stowed on  these  unprincipled  strangers,  whose  avarice  and 
rapacity  were  exceeded  only  by  their  pride  and  insolence.  So 
unjust  a  partiality  to  strangers,  very  naturally  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  barons  ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  assure  the  king, 
that,  if  he  did  not  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  court,  they  would 
drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom  :  but  their  anger 
was  scarce  kept  within  bounds,  when  they  saw  a  new  swarm 
of  these  intruders  come  over  from  Gascony,  with  Isabella, 
the  king's  mother,  who  had  been  some  time  before  married 
to  the  count  de  la  Marche.  To  these  just  causes  of  complaint 
were  added  the  king's  unsuccessful  expeditions  to  the  Continent, 
his  total  want  of  econonhy,  and  his  oppressive  exactions,  which 
were  but  the  result  of  the  former.  The  kingdom  therefore 
waited  with  gloomy  resolution,  resolving  to  take  vengeance, 
when  the  general  discontent  arrived  at  maturity. 

This  imprudent  preference,  joined  to  a  thousand  other  ille- 
gal evasions  of  justice,  at  last  impelled  Simon  Montford,  earl 
of  Leicester,  to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  that  held  it.  This 
nobleman  was  the  sMi  of  the  famous  general  who  commanded 
agamst  the  Albigenses,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  that  had  been 
destroyed  some  time  before  in  the  kingdom  of  Savoy.  He 
was -married  to  the  king's  sister  5  and  by  his  power  and  ad- 
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dress,  was  possessed  of  a  strong  interest  in  the  nation,  having 
gained  equally  the  affections  of  the  great  and  the  little. 

The  place  where  the  formidable  confederacy  which  he  had 
fonned  first  discovered  itself,  was  in  the  parliament-house, 
where  the  barons  appeared  in  complete  armour.  The  king, 
upon  his  entry,  asked  them  what  was  their  intention  j  to  which 
they  submissively  replied,  to  make  him  their  sovereign,  by 
confirming  his  power,  and  to  have  their  grievances  redressed. 
Henry,  who  was  ready  enough  to  promise  whatever  was  de- 
manded, instantly  assured  them  of  his  intentions  to  give  all 
possible  satisfaction  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  summoned  a  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  to  digest  a  new  plan  of  government,  and  to 
elect  proper  persons,  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  chief 
authority.  This  parliament,  afterwards  called  the  mod parlia- 
menf,  went  expeditiously  to  work  upon  the  business  of  refor- 
mation. Twenty-four  barons  were  appointed,  with  supreme 
authority,  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  Leicester  was 
placed  at  their  head.  The  whole  state  in  their  hands  under- 
went a  complete  alteration ;  all  its  former  otfiiers  were  dis- 
placed, and  creatures  of  the  twenty-four  barons  were  put  in 
their  room.  They  not  only  abridged  the  authority  of  the  king, 
but  the  efficacy  of  parliament,  giving  up  to  twelve  persons  all 
parliamentary  power  between  each  session.  Thus  these  inso- 
lent nobles,  after  having  trampled  upon  the  crown,  threw  pros- 
trate all  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  vile  oligarchy  was  on 
*^e  point  of  being  established  for  ever. 

=  The  first  opposition  that  was  made  to  these  usurpations,  was 
from  a  power  which  but  lately  began  to  take  place  in  the  con•^ 
stitution.  The  knights  of  the  shire,  who,  for  some  time,  had 
begun  to  be  regularly  assembled  in  a  separate  house,  now  first 
perceived  those  grievances,  and  complained  against  them. — 
They  represented  that  their  own  interests  and  power  seemed 
the  only  aim  of  all  their  decrees  ;  and  tliey  even  called  upon 
the  king's  eldest  son,  prince  Edward,  to  interpose  his  authority, 
and  save  the  sinking  nation. 

Prince  Edward  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  The  hopes  which  were  conceived  of  his  abilities  and  his 
integrity,  rendered  him  an  important  personage  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  times,  and  in  some  measure  atoned  for  his  father's 
imbecility.  He  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  given  the  strongest 
proofs  of  courage,  of  wisdom,  and  of  constancy.  At  first,  inT 
deed,  wlien  applied  to,  appearing  sensible  of  what  his  father 
had  suffered  by  levity  and  breach  of  promise,  he  refused  some 
titne  to  listen  to  the  people's  earnest  application  :  but  being  at 
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last  persuaded  to  concur^  a  parliament  was  called^  in  which 
the  king  assumed  his  former  authority. 

This  being  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  late  convention,  a 
civil  war  ensued,  in  which,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  earl  of 
Leicester  became  victorious,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  soon  after  exchanged  for  prince  Edward,  who  was  to  re- 
main as  a  hostage  to  insure  the  punctual  observance  of  the 
former  agreement. 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Leicester  was  not  so 
entirely  secure,  but  that  he  still  feared  the  combination  of  the 
foreign  states  against  him,  as  well  as  the  internal  machinations 
of  the  royal  party.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  his  ill-ac- 
quired pov/er,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  aid  till 
now  entirely  unknown  in  England,  namely,  that  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  He  called  a  parliament,  where,  besides  the 
barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be 
made  of  two  knights  from  every  shire  ;  and  also  deputies  from 
the  boroughs,  which  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  too  incon- 
siderable to  have  a  voice  in  legislation.  This  is  the  first  con- 
firmed outline  of  an  English  house  of  commons.  The  people 
had  been  gaining  some  consideration  since  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  feudal  system. 

This  parliament,  however,  was  found  not  so  very  complying 
as  he  expected.  Many  of  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  sted- 
fastly  adhered  to  his  party,  appeared  disgusted  at  his  immo- 
derate ambition}  and  many  of  the  people,  who  found  that 
a  change  of  masters  was  not  a  change  for  happiness,  began 
to  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  family.  In  this 
exigence,  Leicester,  finding  himself  unable  to  oppose  the  con- 
curring wishes  of  the  nation,  was  resolved  to  make  a  merit  of 
what  he  could  not  prevent;  and  he  accordingly  released  prince 
Edward  from  confinement,  and  had  him  introduced  at  West- 
minster hal'  where  his  freedom  was  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  „  i^ie  barons.  But  though  Leicester  had  all  the 
popularity  of  restoring  the  prince,  yet  he  was  politic  enough 
to  keep  him  still  guarded  by  his  emissaries,  who  watched  all 
his  motions,  and  frastrated  all  his  aims. 

Wherefore  the  prince,  upon  hearing  that  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  up  in  arms  in  his  cause,  took  an  opportunity 
to  escape  from  his  guards,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
party.  A  battle  soon  after  ensued  ;  but  the  earl's  army  having 
been  exhausted  by  famine  on  the  mountains  of  V/ales,  were 
but  ill  able  to  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  young  Edward's 
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attack,  who  bore  down  upon  them  with  incredible  fury. 
During  this  terrible  day,  Leicester  behaved  with  astonishing 
intrepidity  3  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  action  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night.  At  last,  his  horse 
being  killed  under  him,  he  was  compelled  to  fight  on  foot  5 
and  though  he  demanded  quarter,  the  adverse  party  refused  it, 
with  a  barbarity  common  enough  in  the  times  we  are  describ- 
ing. The  old  king,  who  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
was  soon  wounded  in  the  shoulder ;  and  not  being  known  by 
his  friends,  he  was  on  the  point  (rf  being  killed  by  a  soldier ; 
but  crying  out,  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  the  king,  he  was 
saved  by  a  knight  of  the  royal  army.  Prince  Edward  hearing 
the  voice  of  his  father,  instantly  ran  to  the  spot  where  he  lay, 
and  had  him  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  body  of 
Leicester  being  found  among  the  dead,  was  barbarously  mangled 
by  one  Roger  Mortimer  j  and  then,  with  an  accumulation  of 
inhumanity,  sent  to  the  wretched  widow,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
voyal  party's  success. 

This  victory  proved  decisive ;  and  the  prince  having  thus 
restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  found  his  affairs  so  firmly  es- 
tablished, that  he  resolved  upon  taking  the  cross,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  highest  o_bject  of  human  ambition. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Edward  sailed  from  England 
with  a  large  army,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Lewis,  the 
king  of  France,  which  lay  before  Tunis  ;  and  where  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  hear  of  that  good  monarch's  death  before  his  ar- 
rival. The  prince,  however,  no  way  discouraged  by  this  event, 
continued  bis  voyage,  and  arrived  at  the  Holy  Land  in  safety. 

He  was  scarce  departed  upon  this  pious  expedition,  when 
the  health  of  the  old  king  began  to  decline ;  and  he  found 
not  only  his  own  constitution,  but  also  that  of  the  state,  in 
such  a  dangerous  situation,  that  he  wrote  letters  to  his  son, 
pressing  him  to  return  with  all  dispatch.  At  last,  being  over- 
come by  the  cares  of  government,  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
he  ordered  himself  to  be  removed,  by  easy  journies,  from  St. 
Edmund's  to  Westminster,  and  that  same  night  expired,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  reign, 
the  longest  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  England. 
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WHlt-E  the  unfortunate  Henry  was  thus  vainly  straggling 
with  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  his  subjects,  his  son  and 
successor,  Edward,  was  employed  in  the  Holy  Wars,  where  he 
revived  the  glory  of  the  English  name,  and  made  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  tremble.  He  was  stabbed,  however,  by  one  of 
those  Mahometan  enthusiasts,called  Assassins,  as  he  was  one  day 
sitting  in  his  tent,  and  was  cured  not  without  great  difficulty. 
Some  say  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  piety  of  Eleanora,  his 
wife,  who  sucked  the  poison  from  tlie  wound  to  save  his  life,  at 
the  hazard  of  her  own. 

Though  the  death  of  the  late  king  happened  while  the 
successor  was  so  far  from  home,  yet  measures  had  been  so 
well  taken,  that  the  crown  was  transferred  with  the  greatest 
tranquillity. 

As  Edward  was  now  come  to  an  undisputed  throne,  the  op- 
posite interests  were  proportionably  feeble.  The  barons  were 
exhausted  by  long  and  mutual  dissensions ;  the  clergy  were 
divided  in  their  interests,  and  agreed  only  in  one  point,  to  hate 
the  pope,  who  had  for  some  time  drained  them  with  impunity : 
the  people,  by  some  insurrections  against  the  convents,  ap- 
peared to  hate  the  clergy  with  equal  animosity.  These  dis- 
agreeing orders  only  concurred  in  one  point,  that  of  esteem- 
ing and  reverencing  the  king.  He  therefore  thought  this  the 
n;qst  favourable  conjuncture  of  uniting  England  with  Wales. 
Tjie  Welsh  had,  for  many  ages^  enjoyed  their  own  lawsj  Ian- 
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guage,  customs,  and  opinions.  They  were  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  inva- 
sions, and  still  preserved  their  freedom  and  their  country  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  admission  of  foreign  conquerors.  But  as  they 
were,  from  their  number.  Incapable  of  withstanding  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  on  the  plain,  their  chief  defence  lay  in 
their  inaccessible  mountains,  those  natural  bulwarks  of  the 
country.  Whenever  England  was  distressed  by  factions  at 
home,  or  its  forces  called  off  to  wars  abroad,  the  Welsh  made 
it  a  constant  practice  to  pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay 
the  open  country  waste  wherever  they  came.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  country  than  several  neighbouring  in- 
dependant  principalities,  under  different  commanders,  and  pur- 
.;suing  different  interests  ;  the  mutual  jealousies  of  such  were 
sure  to  harass  the  people  ;  and  wherever  victory  was  purchased, 
it  was  always  at  the  expence  of  the  general  welfare.  Sensible 
of  this,  Edward  had  long  wished  to  reduce  that  incursive 
people,  and  had  ordered  Lewellyn  to  do  homage  for  his  terri- 
tories :  which  summons  the  Welsh  prince  refused  to  obey, 
unless  the  king's  own  son  should  be  delivered  as  a  hostage  for 
his  safe  return.  The  king  was  not  displeased  at  this  refusal, 
as  it  served  to  give  him  a  pretext  for  his  intended  invasion. 
He  therefore  levied  an  army  against  Lewellyn,  and  marched' 
into  his  country  with  certain  assurance  of  success. 

Upon  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  Welsh  prince  took  rh-p,- 
fuge  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  there "^ 
resolved  to  maintain  his  ground,  without  trusting  to  the  chance* 
of  a  battle.  These  were  the  steep  retreats  that  had  for  many'' 
ages  before  defended  his  ancestors  against. all  the  attempts  of 
the  Norman  and  Saxon  conquerors.  But  Edward,  equally 
vigorour  and  cautious,  having  explored  every  part  of  his  way, 
pierced  into  the  very  centre  of  Lewellyu's  territories,  and  ap- 
proached the  Welsh  army  in  its  last  retreats.  Here,  after  ex- 
torting submission  from  the  Welsh  prince,  the  king  retired. 
But  an  idle  prophecy,  in  which  it  was  foretold,  by  Merlin,  that 
Lewellyn  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  Brutus's  empire  in  Britain, 
was  an  inducement  sufficiently  strong  to  persuade  this  prince 
to  revolt  once  more,  and  hazard  a  decisive  b.it tie  against  the 
English.  With  this  viev/  he  marched  into  Radnorshire  ;  and 
passing  the  river  Wey,  his  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated 
by  Edward  Mortimer,  while  he  himself  was  absent  from  his 
array,  upon  a  conference  with  some  of  the  barons  of  that 
countr)^  Upon  his  return,  seeing  the  dreadful  situation  of 
his  affairsj  he  ran  desperately  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
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quickly  found  that  death  he  so  ardently  sought  for.  David, 
the  brother  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  soon  after  fejl  in  the 
same  cause  j  and  with  him  expired  the  government,  and  the 
distinction  of  the  Welsh  nation.  It  was  soon  after  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  made  a  principality,  and  given  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  crown.  Foreign  conquest  might  add  to 
the  glory,  but  this  added  to  the  felicity  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Welsh  were  now  blended  with  the  conquerors  ;  and,  in  the 
revolution  of  a  few  ages,  all  national  animosity  was  entirely 
forgotten. 

Soon  after,  the  death  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  gave 
him  hopes  of  adding  also  Scotland  to  his  dominion.  The 
death  of  this  princess  produced  a  most  ardent  dispute  about 
the  succession  to  the  Scotish  throne,  being  claimed  by  no  less 
than  twelve  competitors.  The  claims,  however,  of  all  the 
other  candidates  were  reduced  to  three,  who  were  the  descen- 
dants of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  by  three  daughters ;  John 
Hastings,  who  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother,  as  one  of  the 
co-heiresses  of  the  crown  ;  John  Baliol,  who  alledged  his  right, 
as  being  descended  from  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  his 
grandmother ;  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  the  actual  son  of 
the  second  daughter.  This  dispute  being  referred  to  Edward's 
decision,  with  a  strong  degree  of  assurance,  he  claimed  the 
crown  for  himself,  and  appointed  Baliol  his  deputy. 

Baliol  being  thus  placed  upon  the  Scotish  throne,  less  as  a 
king  than  as  a  vassal,  Edward's  first  step  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince that  people  of  his  intentions  to  stretch  the  prerogative  to 
the  utmost.  Upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  he  sent  six 
different  summonses  for  Baliol  to  appear  in  London,  at  differ- 
ent times  in  one  year;  so  that  the  poor  Scotish  king  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  possessed  of  the  name  only,  but  not  the 
•  authority  of  a  sovereign.  Willing,  therefore,  to  shake  off  the 
^^yoke  of  so  troublesome  a  master,  Baliol  revolted,  and  procured 
the  pope's  absolution  from  his  former  oath  of  homnge. 

But  no  power  the  Scots  could  bring  into  the  field  was  able 

'^  to  withstand  the  victorious  army  of  Edward.     He  overthrew 

■''''their  forces  in  many  engagements,  and  thus  becoming  undis- 

'^''puted  master  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  every  precaution  to  se- 

''f^tMie  his  title,  and  to  abolish  those  distinctions  which  might  be 

"'^''fipt  to  keep  the  nation  in  its  former  independence.     Baliol  was 

'!"icarried  a  prisoner  to  London ;   and  he  carefully  destroyed  all 

records  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  inspired  the  Scots 

with  a  spirit  of  national  pride. 

These  expeditions,  however,  terminated  rather  in  glory  than 
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advantage  :  tlie  expences  which  were  requisite  for  carrying  on 
the  war  were  not  only  burthensome  to  the  king,  but  even,  in 
the  event,  threatened  to  shake  him  on  his  throne.  In  order 
at  first  to  set  the  great  machine  in  movement,  he  raised  con- 
siderable supplies  by  means  of  his  parliament ;  and  that  august 
body  was  then  first  modelled  by  him  into  the  form  in  which 
it  continues  to  this  day.  As  a  great  part  of  the  property  of 
the  kingdom  was,  by  the  introduction  of  commerce,  and  tlie 
improvement  of  agriculture,  transferred  from  the  barons  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  so  their  consent  was  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  raising  any  considerable  supplies.  For  this  reason, 
he  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoining  them  to  send  to  par- 
liament, along  with  two  knights  of  the  shire,  (as  in  the  former 
reign,)  two  deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county  j 
and  these  provided  with  sufficient  power  from  their  constitu- 
ents to  grant  such  demands  as  they  should  think  reasonable 
for  the  safety  of  the  state.  One  of  the  first  efforts,  therefore, 
was  to  oblige  the  king's  council  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  and  to 
add  a  clause,  to  secure  the  nation  for  ever  against  all  impositions 
and  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  This  the  king's 
council  (for  Edward  was  at  that  time  in  Flanders)  readily 
agreed  to  sign}  and  the  king  himself,  when  it  was  sent  over 
to  him,  after  some  hesitation,  thought  proper  to  do  the  same. 
These  concessions  he  again  confirmed  upon  his  return  ;  and 
though  it  is  probable  he  was  averse  to  granting  them,  yet  he  was 
at  last  brought  to  give  a  plenary  consent  to  all  the  articles  that 
were  demanded  of  him.  Thus,  after  the  contest  of  an  age,  the 
Magna  Charta  was  finally  estabhshed  3  nor  was  it  the  least  cir- 
cumstance in  its  favour,  that  its  confirmation  was  procured  from 
one  of  tlie  greatest  and  boldest  princes  that  ever  swayed  the 
English  sceptre. 

In  the  mean  time,  William  Wallace,  so  celebrated  in  Scotish 
story,  attempted  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke. 
He  was  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  western 
part  of  tlie  kingdom.  He  was  a  man  of  a  gigantic  stature,  in- 
credible strength,  and  amazing  intrepidity  ;  eagerly  desirous  of 
independence,  and  possessed  with  the  most  disinterested  spirit 
of  patriotism.  To  this  man  had  resorted  all  those  who  were 
obnoxious  to  the  English  government  ;  the  proud,  the  bold, 
the  criminal,  and  the  ambitious.  These,  bred  among  dangers 
and  hardships  themselves,  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  their 
leader  a  degree  of  patience,  under  fatigue  and  famine,  which 
they  supposed  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to  endure  ; 
he  soon,  therefore^  became  the  principal  object  of  their  aflfec- 
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tion  and  their  esteem.  His  first  exploits  were  confined  to  petty 
ravages,  and  occasional  attacks  upon  the  English;  but  he  soon 
overthrew  the  English  armies,  and  slew  their  generals. 

Edward,  who  had  been  over  in  Flanders  while  tliese  misfor- 
tunes happened  in  England,  hastened  back  with  impatience  to 
restore  his  authority,  and  secure  his  former  conquests.  He 
quickly  levied  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions;  and  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  directed  his  march  to  the 
north,  fully  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Scots  for  their 
late  defection. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Falkirk,  at  which  Edward  gained  a 
complete  victory,  leaving  twelve  tliousand  of  the  Scots,  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  fifty  thousand,  dead  upon  the  field,  while 
the  English  had  not  a  hundred  slain. 

A  blow  so  .dreadful  had  not'  as  yet  entirely  crushed  the  spirit 
of  the  Scots  nation ;  and  after  a  short  interval,  they  began  to 
breatlie  from  their  calamities.     Wallace,  who  had  gained  all 
their  regards  by  his  valour,  shewed  that  he  still  merited  tliem 
more  by  his  declining  the  rewards  of  ambition.     Perceiving  < 
how  much  he  was  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  knowing,  how  -• 
prejudicial  that  envy  would  prove  to  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, he  resigned  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  humbled:- 
himself  to  a  private  station.    He  proposed  Cummin  as  the  pro-  j 
perest  person  to  supply  his  room;  and  that  nobleman  endea- ' 
voui"ed  to  shew  himself  worthy  of  this  pre-eminence.    He  sooa 
began  to  annoy  the  enemy ;  and  not  content  with  a  defen-  j 
sive  war,  made  incursions  into  the  southern  counties  of  the o 
kingdom,  which  Edward  had  imagined  wholly  subdued.  They 
attacked  an  army  of  English  lying  at  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory, 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  any  circumstances  of  bad  fortune  to 
jcpress  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  king.     He  assembled  a 
great  fleet  and  army ;  and  entering  the  frontiers  of  Scotland, 
appeared  with  a  force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  re- 
sisting in  the  open  field.  Assured  of  success,  he  marched  along, 
and  traversed  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ravag- 
ing the  open  country,  taking  all  the  castles,  and  receiving  the 
submissions  of  .all  the  nobles.     There  seemed  to  remain  only  : 
one  obstacle  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Scotish  monarchy^  ;j 
;*n.d  that  was  William  Wallace,  who  still  continued  refractory  j'  ' 
»nd  wandering  with  a  few  forces  from  mountain  to  mountain^ 
preserved  his  native  independence  and  usual  good  fortune.    But 
even  their  feeble  hopes  from  him  were  soon  disappointed;   he 
was  betrayed. into  the  king's  hands  by -Sir  John  Monteith^  his 
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friend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his 
concealment,  being  surprised  by  him  as  he  }ay  asleep,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  The  king,  willing  to  strike  the 
Scots  with  an  example  of  severity,  ordered  him  to  be  conducted 
in  chains  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, with  the  most  brulal  ferocity. 

Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown,  but  was  long  kept  prisoner  in  London,  at  length  escap- 
ing from  his  guards,  resolved  to  strike  for  his  country's  freedom. 
Having  murdered  one  of  the  king's  servants,  he  left  himself  no 
resource,  but  to  confirm,  by  desperate  valour,  what  he  had  be- 
gun in  cruelty  ;  and  he  soon  expelled  such  of  the  English  forces 
as  had  fixed  themselves  in  the  kingdom.  Soon  after,  he  was 
solemnly  crowned  king,  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the 
abbey  of  Scone ;  and  numbers  flocked  to  his  stan^rd,  resolved 
to  confirm  his  pretensions.  Thus,  after  twice  conquering  the 
kingdom,  and  as  often  pardoning  the  delinquents  5  after  having 
.spread  his  victories  in  every  quarter  of  the  countr}',  and  receiving 
the  most  humble  submissions,  the  old  king  saw  that  his  whole 
work  was  to  begin  afresh ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  inhabitants  could  give  him  assurance  of  tran- 
quillity. But  no  difficulties  could  repress  the  arduous  spirit  of 
this  monarch,  who,  though  now  verging  towards  his  decline, 
yet  resolved  to  strike  a  parting  blow,  and  to  make  the  Scots 
once  more  tremble  at  his  appearance.  He  vowed  revenge 
against  the  whole  nation ;  and  averred,  that  nothing  but  re- 
ducing them  to  the  completest  bondage  could  satisfy  his  resent- 
ment. He  summoned  his  prelates,  nobility,  and  all  who  held 
by  knights  service,  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle,  which  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  general  rendezvous  j  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
detached  a  body  of  forces  before  him  to  Scotland,  under  the 
command  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  began  the  threatened  in- 
fliction by  a  complete  victory  over  Bruce,  near  Methv.en,  in 
Perthshire.  Immediately  after  this  dreadful  blow,  the  resent- 
ful king  appeared  in  person,  entering  Scotland  with  his  army 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  expecting  to  find,  in  the  opposition 
of  the  people,  a  pretext  for  punishing  them.  But  this  brave 
prince,  who  was  never  cruel  but  from  motives  of  policy,  could 
not  strike  the  poor  submitting  natives  who  made  no  resistance. 
His  anger  was  disappointed  in  their  humiliation  5  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  extirpate  those  who  only  opposed  patience  to  hife 
indignation.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Scots,  and  effectually  rescued  their  country  from  total  subjec- 
tion.    He  sickened  and  died  at  Carlisle,  of  a  dysentery ;  en- 
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joining  his  son,  with  his  last  breath,  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 
and  never  to  desist,  till  he  had  finally  subdued  the  kingdom. 
He  expired  July  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-filth  of  his  reign :  after  having  added  more  to 
the  solid  interests  of  tlie  kingdom,  than  any  of  those  who 
■'■"•''■  ^'^Cnre,  or  succeeded  him. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


EDWARD  II.  SURNAMED  OF  CAERNARVON. 

EDWARD  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he 
succeeded  his  father;  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild 
harmless  disposition,  and  apparently  addicted  to  few  vices.  But 
he  soon  gave  symptoms  of  his  unfitness  to  succeed  so  great 
a  monarch  as  his  father;  he  was  rather  fond  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  power  than  of  securing  it ;  and  lulled  by  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  glory,  when 
he  had  accepted  the  crown.  Instead,  therefore,  of  prosecuting 
the  war  against  Scotland,  according  to  the  injunctions  he  had 
received  from  his  dying  father,  he  took  no  steps  to  check  the 
progress  of  Bruce;  his  march  into  that  country  being  rather  a 
procession  of  pageantry  than  a  warlike  expedition. 

Weak  monarchs  are  ever  governed  by  favourites ;  and  the 
first  Edward  placed  his  affections  upon  was  Piers  Gavestone, 
the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  who  had  been  employed  m  the 
service  of  the  late  king.  This  young  man  was  adorned  with 
every  accomplishment  of  person  and  mind  that  were  capable 
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of  creating  aft'cction  ;  but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those 
qualities  of  heart  and  understanding  that  serve  to  procure 
esteem.  He  was  beautiful,  wilty,  brave,  and  actives  but  then 
he  was  vicious,  effeminate,  debauched,  and  trifling.  These 
were  qualities  entirely  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  young  mo- 
narch, and  he  seemed  to  think  no  rewards  equal  to  his  de- 
serts. Gavestone,  on  the  other  hand,  intoxicated  with  his 
power,  became  haughty  and  overbearing,  and  treated  the 
English  nobility,  from  which  it  is  probable  he  received  marks 
ot  contempt,  with  scorn  and  derision.  A  conspiracy,  there- 
fore, was  soon  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
queen  Isabel,  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  a  nobleman  of  great 
power,  were  associated. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  combination  of  the  nobles, 
•while  the  queen  secretly  assisted  their  designs,  would  be  too 
powerful  against  the  eft^brts  of  a  weak  king  and  a  vain  fa- 
vourite. The  king,  timid  and  wavering,  banished  him  at 
their  solicitation,  and  recalled  him  soon  after.  This  was 
jj  P  ,  sufficient  to  spread  an  alarm  over  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
'312.  J  all  the  great  barons  flew  to  arms,  and  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  irresistible  confederacy. 
The  unhappy  Edward,  instead  of  atteilnpting  to  make  resistance, 
sought  only  for  safety  :  ever  happy  in  the  company  of  his 
favourite,  he  embarked  at  Tinmouth,  and  sailed  witli  him  to 
Scarborough,  where  he  left  Gavestone  as  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  then  went  back  to  York  himself,  either  to  raise  an  army 
to  oppose  his  enemies,  or,  by  his  presence,  to  allay  their  ani- 
mosity. In  the  mean  time,  Gavestone  was  besieged  in  Scar- 
borough by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  had  the  garrison  been 
sufficiently  supplied  with  provisions,  the  place  would  have  been 
impregnable.  But  Gavestone,  sensible  of  the  bad  condition  of 
the  garrison,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  offer  terms  of 
capitulation.  He  stipulated,  that  he  should  remain  in  Pem- 
broke's hands  as  a  prisoner  for  two  months ;  and  that  endeavours 
should  be  used,  in  the  mean  time,  for  a  general  accommodation. 
But  Pembroke  had  no  intention  that  he  should  escape  so  easily ; 
he  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Deddington, 
near  Banbury,  where,  on  pretence  of  other  business,  he  left 
him  with  a  feeble  guard,  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  having 
information  of,  he  attacked  the  castle  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Gavestone  was  confined,  and  quickly  made  himself  master  of 
his  person.  The  earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel, 
were  soon  apprised  of  Warwick's  success,  and  informed  that 
tlieir  common  enemy  was  now  in  custody  in  Warwick  castle. 
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Thither^  therefore,  they  hasted  with  the  utmost  expedition,  i;.,^ 
hold  a  consultation  upon  the  fate  of  their  prisoner.  This  was 
of  no  long  continuance  j  they  unanimously  resolved  to  put  him 
to  death,  as  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom,  and  gave  him  no  time 
to  prepare  for  his  execution.  They  instantly  had  him  conveyed 
to  a  place  called  Blacklow-hill,  where  a  Welsh  executioner, 
provided  for  that  purpose,  severed  his  head  from  the  body. 

To  add  to  Edward's  misfortunes,  he  soon  after  suffered  a 
roost  signal  defeat  from  the  Scots  army  under  Bruce,  near 
Bannockburn }    and   this  drove  him  once   more  to    seek  for 
relief  in  some  favourite's  company.     The  name  of  his  new 
favourite  was  Hugh  De  Spenser,  a  young  man  of  a  noble 
English  family,  of  some  merit,  and  very  engaging  accomplish- 
ments.    His  father  was  a  person  of  a  much  more  estimable 
character  than  the  son  ;  he  was  venerable  for  his  years,  and 
re'spected  through  life  for  his  wisdom,  his  valour,  and  his  in- 
tegrity.    But  these  excellent  quaUties  were  all  diminished  and 
vilified,  from  the  moment  he  and  his  son  began  to  share  the 
king's  favour,  who  even  dispossessed  some  lords  unjustly  of. 
their  estates,  in  order  to  accumulate  them  upon  his  favourite., ! 
This  was  a  pretext  the  king's  enemies  had  been  long  seeking . 
for  3   the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  arms^   sen-" 
tence  was  procured  from  parliament  of  perpetual  exile  against,> 
the  two  Spensers,  and  a  forfeiture  of  their  fortune  and  estates.' -.. 
The  king,  however,  at  last  rousing  from  his  lethargy,  took  the  ^ 
field  in  the  defence  of  his  beloved  Spenser,  and  at  tlie  head  of" 
thirty  thousand  raen  pressed  the  earl  of  Lancaster  so  closely,: , 
that  he  had'  not  time  to  collect  bis  forces  togetlier  j   and  flying  » 
from  one   place  to  another,  he  was  at  last  stopt  in  his  way' „ 
towards  Scotland  by  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  and  made  prisoner.-.". 
As  .he  had  formerly  shewn  little  mercy  to  Gavestone,   there ^^ 
was  very  little  extended  to  him  upon  this  occasion.     He  was^ 
condemned  by  a  court- inartial ;  and  led,   mounted  on  a  lean- 
horse,  to  an  eminence  near  Pomfret,  in  circumstances  of  the/^ 
greatest  indignity,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  a  Londoner.        , 

A  rebellion,  thus  crushed,  served  only  to  increase  the  pride 
and  rapacity  of  young  Spenser  :   most  of  the  forfeitures  were 
seized  for  his  use  ;  and  in  his  promptitude  to  punish  the  de- 
linquents, he  was  found  guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapine  and. 
injustice. 

But  he  was  now  to  oppose  a  more  formidable  enemy  in 
queen  Isabella,  a  cruel,  haughty  woman,  who  fled  over  to 
France,  and  refused  to  appear  in  England  till  Spenser  was  re- 
moved from  tlie  royal  presence,  and  banished  the  kingdom. 
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By  this  reply  she  gamed  two  very  considerable  advantages  5  she 
became  popular  in  England,  where  Spenser  was  universally  dis- 
liked ;  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  company  of 
a  young  nobleman,  whose  name  was  Mortimer,  upon  whom 
she  had  lately  placed  her  affections,  and  whom  she  indulged 
with  all  the  familiarities  that  her  criminal  passion  could  confer. 
The  queen's  court  now,  therefore,  became  a  sanctuary  for  all  the 
nialecontents  who  were  banished  their  own  country,  or  who 
chose  to  come  over.  Accordingly,  soon  after,  accompanied  by 
three  thousand  men  at  arms,  she  set  out  from  Dort  harbour, 
and  landed  safely,  without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
She  no  sooner  appeared  than  there  seemed  a  general  revolt  in  her 
favour  ;  and  the  unfortunate  king  found  the  spirit  of  disloyalty 
was  not  confined  to  the  capital  alone,  but  diffused  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  He  had  placed  some  dependence  upon  the  garrisoa 
which  was  stationed  in  the  castle  of  Bristol,  under  the  command 
of  the  elder  Spenser  ;  but  they  mutinied  against  their  governor, 
and  that  unfortunate  favourite  was  delivered  up  and  condemned 
by  the  tumultuous  barons  to  the  most  ignominious  death.  He 
was  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  in  his  armour,  his  body  was  cut  in 
pieces,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  his  head  was  sent  to 
Winchester,  where  it  was  set  on  a  pole,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  populace. 

Young  Spenser,  the  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  survive  the 
father ;  he  was  taken,  with  some  others  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  wretched  king,  in  an  obscure  convent  in  Wales, 
and  the  merciless  victors  resolved  to  glut  their  revenge,  in 
adding  insult  to  cruelty.  The  queen  had  not  patience  to  wait 
the  formality  of  a  trial ;  but  ordered  him  immediately  to  be 
led  forth  before  the  insulting  populace,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
savage  pleasure  in  feasting  her  eyes  with  his  distresses.  The 
gibbet  erected  for  his  execution  was  fifty  feet  high  ;  his  head 
was  sent  to  London,  where  the  citizens  received  it  in  brutal 
triumph,  and  fixed  it  on  the  bridge.  Several  other  lords  also- 
shared  his  fate;  all  deserving  pity,  indeed,  had  they  not  them- 
selves formerly  justified  the  present  inhumanity,  by  setting  a 
cniel  example. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  refuge  in 
Wales,  quickly  was  discovered,  and  delivered  up  to  his  ad- 
versaries, who  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  grossness 
of  their  treatment.  He  was  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst 
the  insvilts  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower.  A  charge  was  soon  after  exhibited  against  him,  in 
which  no  other  crimes  but  his  incapacity  to  govern,  his  indo*' ' 
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lence,  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his  being  swayed  by  evil  coun- 
sellors, were  objected  against  him.  His  deposition  was  quickly 
voted  by  parliament ;  he  was  assigned  a  pension  for  his  sup- 
port ;  his  son,  Edward,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  fixed  upon  to 
succeed  him,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during  ihe 
minority.  The  deposed  monarch  but  a  short  time  survived 
^  J)  -v  his  misfortunes  ;  he  was  sent  from  prison  to  prison,  a 
i3ii3.  i  wretched  outcast,  and  the  sport  of  his  inhuman  keep- 
ers. He  had  been  at  first  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  5  but  this  nobleman  shewing  some  marks 
of  respect  and  pity,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  de- 
livered over  to  lords  Berkeley,  Montravers,  and  Gournay,  who 
■were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him  month  about. 
Whatever  his  treatment  from  lord  Berkeley  might  have  been, 
the  other  two  seemed  resolved  that  he  should  enjoy  none  of 
the  comforts  of  life  while  in  their  custody.  They  practised 
every  kind  of  indignity  upon  him,  as  if  their  design  had  been 
to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bitterness  of  his  sufferings. 

Among  other  acts  of  brutal  oppression,  it  is  said  that  they 
shaved  him  for  sport  in  the  open  fields,  using  water  from  a 
jieighbouring  ditch.  He  is  said  to  have  borne  his  former  in- 
dignities with  patience,  but  all  fortitude  forsook  him  upon  this 
occasion  ;  he  looked  upon  his  merciless  insulters  with  an  air 
of  fallen  majesty,  and  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  that  the 
time  might  come  when  he  would  be  more  decently  attended. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  vain  expectation.  As  his  persecu- 
tors saw  that  his  death  might  not  arrive,  even  under  every 
cruelty,  till  a  revolution  had  been  made  in  his  favour,  they  re- 
solved to  rid  themselves  of  their  fears,  by  destroying  him  at 
once.  Accordingly,  his  two  keepers,  Gournay  and  Montravers, 
came  to  Berkeley  castle,  where  Edwaid  was  then  confined, 
and  having  concerted  a  method  of  putting  him  to  death  with- 
out any  external  violence,  they  threw  him  on  a  bed,  holding 
him  down  by  a  table,  which  they  had  placed  over  him.  They 
then  ran  a  horn-pipe  up  his  body,  through  which  they  conveyed 
a  red  hot  iron  ;  and  thus  burnt  his  bowels  without  disfiguring 
his  body.  By  this  cruel  artifice  they  expected  to  have  their 
crime  concealed ;  but  his  horrid  shrieks,  which  were  heard  at 
a  distance  from  the  castle,  gave  a  suspicion  of  the  murder ; 
and  the  whole  was  soon  after  divulged  by  the  confession  of  one 
of  the  accomplices.  Misfortunes  like  his  must  ever  create  pity ; 
and  a  punishment  so  disproportionate  to  the  sulierer's  guilt, 
must  wipe  away  even  many  of  those  faults  of  which  Edward 
was  undoitbtedly  culpable. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


EDWARD  III. 

'I  "'HE  parliament  by  which  young  Edward  was  raised  to  the 
■■-  throne,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  appointed  twelve 
persons  as  his  privy-council,  to  direct  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment. Mortimer,  the  queen's  paramour,  who  might  naturally 
be  set  down  as  one  of  the  members,  artfully  excluded  himself, 
under  a  pretended  show  of  moderation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  secretly  influenced  all  the  measures  that  came  under  their 
deliberation.  He  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  revenues 
to  be  settled  on  the  queen  dowager,  and  he  seldom  took  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  ministers  of  government  in  any  public 
undertaking.  The  king  himself  was  even  so  besieged  by  the 
favourite's  creatures,  that  no  access  could  be  procured  to  him, 
and  the  whole  sovereign  authority  was  shared  between  Morti- 
mer and  the  queen,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal  her  criminal 
attachment. 

At  length,  however,  Edward  was  resolved  to  shake  off  an 
authority  that  was  odious  to  the  nation,  and  particularly  re- 
strictive upon  him.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  favourite, 
that  it  required  as  much  precaution  to  overturn  the  usurper, 
as  to  establish  the  throne.  The  queen  and  Mortimer  had  for 
some  time  chosen  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for  the  place  of 
their  residence  ;  it  was  strictly  guarded,  the  gates  locked  every 
evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  between  the  king,  and  some  of  his  barons,  who  secret- 
ly entered  into  his  designs,  to  seize  upoji  them  in  the  fortress  3 
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aniJ  for  that  purpose.  Sir  William  Eland,  the  governor,  was  in- 
duced to  admit  them  by  a  secret  subterraneous  passage,  which 
had  been  formerly  contrived  for  an  outlet,  but  was  now  hid- 
den with  rubbish,  and  known  only  to  one  or  two.  It  was  by 
this,  therefore,  the  noblemen  in  the  king's  interests  entered  the 
castle  in  the  night ;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power 
to  make  any  resistance,  was  seized  in  an  apartment  adjoining 
that  of  the  queen's.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to 
protect  him  ;  in  vain  she  entreated  them  to  spare  her  "  gentle 
Mortimer;"  the  barons,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  denied  her  that 
pity  which  he  had  so  often  refused  to  others.  Her  paramour 
was  condemned  by  the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting, 
without  being  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  or  even  examin- 
ing a  witness  against  him.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  a 
place  called  Elmes,  about  a  mile  from  London,  where  his  body 
was  left  hanging  for  two  days  after.  The  queen,  who  was 
certainly  the  most  culpable,  was  shielded  by  the  dignity  of  her 
situation  ;  she  was  only  discarded  from  all  share  of  power,  and 
confined  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Risings,  with  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  From  this  confinement  she  was 
never  after  set  free  ;  and  though  the  king  annually  paid  her  a 
visit  of  decent  ceremony,  yet  she  found  herself  abandoned  to 
universal  contempt  and  detestation ;  and  continued,  for  above 
twenty-iive  years  after,  a  miserable  monument  of  blasted  atn- 
bition.  :_: 

In  order  still  more  to  secure  the  people's  affections,  Edvvsifif 
made  a  successful  irruption  into  Scotland,  in  which,  in  one 
battle,  fought  at  Hillidown-hill,  about  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Scots  were  slain.  Soon  after  he  turned  his  armS;  against 
France,  which  Was  at  that  time  particularly  unfortunate.  The 
three  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  full  parliament,  accused  their' 
wives  of  adultery ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  accusation, 
they  were  condemned  and  imprisoned  for  life. — Lewis  Hutin, 
successor  to  the  crown  of  France,  caused  his  wife  to  be 
strangled,  and  her  lovers  to  be  flayed  alive.  After  his  death, 
as  he  left  only  a  daughter,  his  next  brother,  Philip  the  Tall, 
assumed  the  crown,  in  prejudice  of  the  daughter;  and  vindi- 
cated his  title  by  the  Salic  law,  which  laid  it  down  that  no 
female  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  Edward,  however, ' 
urged  his  pretensions,  as  being,  by  his  mother  Isabella,  who ' 
was  daughter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  and  sister  to  the  three  last 
kings  of  France,  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  But  first,  he,  in 
1  formal  manner,  consulted  his  parliament  on  the  proprety  of 
he  undertaking,  obtained  their  approbation,  received  a  proper 
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supply  of  wool,  which  he  intended  to  barter  with  the  Flem- 
ings ;  nnd  being  attended  with  a  body  of  English  forces,  and 
several  of  his  nobility,  he  sailed  into  Elanders,  big  with  his  in- 
tended conquests. 

The  first  great  advantage  gained  by  the  English  was  in  a 
naval  engagement  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  which  tiie 
French  lost  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  had  thirty 
thousand  of  their  seamen,  and  two  of  their  admirals,  slain. 

The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  the  devastation 
caused  by  his  troops,  who  dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  soon  spread  universal  consternation  through 
the  French  court.  Caen  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
English,  without  mercy  ;  the  villages  and  towns,  even  up  to 
Paris,  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  French  had  no  other  re- 
source but  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to  attempt  putting 
a  stop  to  the  invader's  career.  Philip,  then  king  of  France, 
was  not  idle  in  making  preparations  to  repress  the  enemy.  He 
had  stationed  one  of  his  generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with  an 
army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which 
Edward  was  to  pass ;  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  English 
battle. 

As  both  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  sight  of  each 
other,  nothing  was  so  eagerly  expected  on  each  side  as  a  battle : 
nnd  although  the  forces  were  extremely  disproportioned,  the 
English  amounting  only  to  thirty  thousand,  the  French  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  yet  Edward  resolved  to  indulge 
the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and  put  all  to  the  hazard  of 
a  battle.  He  accordingly  chose  his  ground  with  advantage, 
near  the  village  of  Crescy  ;  and  there  determined  to  await  with 
tranquillity  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  He  drew  up  his  men  on 
a  gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into  three  lines.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of  Wales  j  the  second 
was  conducted  by  tlie  earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel ;  and 
the  third,  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve,  was  headed  by  the  king 
in^jerson. 

On  the  other  side,  Philip,  impelled  by  resentment,  and  con- 
fident of  his  numbers,  was  more  sohcitous  in  bringing  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement,  than  prudent  in  taking  measures  for 
its  success.  He  led  on  his  army  in  three  bodies,  opposite  those 
of  the  English,  The  first  line  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bow-men  j  the  second  body  was  led  by  the  king 
of  France's  brother  5  and  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the 
third. 
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About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  famous  battle  of  Crescy 
began,  by  the  French  king's  ordering  the  Genoese  archers  to 
charge;  but  they  were  so  fatigued  with  their  march,  that  they 
cried  out  for  a  little  rest  before  they  should  engage.  The  Count 
Alengon^  being  informed  of  their  petition,  rode  up  and  reviled 
them  as  cowards,  commanding  them  to  begin  their  onset  with- 
out delay.  Their  reluctance  to  begin  was  still  more  increased 
by  a  heavy  shower,  which  fell  that  instant^  and  relaxed  their 
bow-strings ;  so  that  the  discharge  they  made  produced  but 
very  little  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  archers^  who 
had  kept  their  bows  in  cases^  and  were  favoured  by  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sun-shine,  that  rather  dazzled  the  enemy,  let  fly  their 
arrows  so  thick,  and  with  such  good  aim,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  among  the  Genoese  but  hurry,  terror,  and  dismay.  The 
young  prince  of  Wales  had  presence  of  mind  to  take  advantage 
of  their  confusion,  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge.  The 
French  cavalry,  however,  commanded  by  the  count  Alen^on, 
wheeling  round,  sustained  the  combat,  and  began  to  hem  the 
English  in.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  iiow  came 
to  assist  the  prince,  who  appeared  foremost  in  the  very  shock  j 
and  wherever  he  appeared  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
thickest  of  the  battle  was  now  gathered  around  him,  and  the' 
valour  of  a  boy  filled  even  veterans  with  astonishment;  but' 
their  surprise  at  his  courage  could  not  give  way  to  their  fears 
for  his  safety.  Being  apprehensive  that  some  mischance  might 
happen  to  him  in  the  end,  an  officer  was  dispatched  to  the 
king,  desiring  that  succours  might  be  sent  to  the  prince's  relief. 
Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  with  great  tranquillity  viewed' 
the  engagement  from  a  wind-mill,  demanded,  with  seeming 
deliberation,  if  his  son  were  dead,  but  being  answered  that  he 
still  lived,  and  was  giving  astonishing  instances  of  his  valour; 
"  Then  tell  my  generals  (cried  the  king,)  that  he  shall  have  no 
.nssistance  from  me ;  the  honour  of  the  day  shall  be  his ;  let 
him  shew  himself  worthy  the  profession  of  arms,  and  let  him 
be  indebted  to  his  own  merit  alone  for  victor}'."  This  speech, 
being  reported  to  the  prince  and  his  attendants,  it  inspired  them 
with  new  courage ;  they  made  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  French  ' 
cavalry,  and  count  Alengon,  their  bravest  commander,  was'' 
slain.  This  was  the  beginning  of  their  total  overthrow;  the 
French,  being  now  without  a  competent  leader,  were  thrown 
into  confusion  ;  the  whole  army  took  to  flight,  and  were  put 
to  the  sword  by  the  pursuers  without  mercy,  till  night  stopped  ' 
the  carnage.  '  Never  was  a  victory  more  seasonable,  or  less"'^ 
bloody  to  the  English  than  this.     Notwithstanding  the  great 
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slaughter  of  the  enemy,  the  conquerors  lost  but  one  squire, 
three  knights,  and  a  few  of  inferior  rank. 

But  this  victory  was  attended  with  still  more  substantial  ad- 
vantages; for  Edward,  as  moderate  in  conquest  as  prudent  in 
his  methods  to  obtain  it,  resolved  to  secure  an  easy  entrance 
into  France  for  the  future.  With  this  view  he  laid  siege  to 
Calais,  that  then  was  defended  by  John  de  Vienne,  an  expe- 
rienced commander,  and  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  defence.  These  operations,  though  slow,  were  at  length 
successful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  governor  made  a  noble 
defence,  that  he  excluded  all  the  useless  mouths  from  the  city, 
which  Edward  generously  permitted  to  pass.  Edward  resolved 
to  reduce  it  by  famine,  and  it  was  at  length  taken,  after  a 
twelvemonth's  siege,  the  defendants  having  been  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  He  resolved  to  punish  the  obstinacy  of  the 
townsmen,  by  the  death  of  six  of  the  most  considerable  citi- 
zens, who  offered  themselves,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to 
satiate  his  indignation ;  but  he  spared  their  lives,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  queen . 

-  While  Edward  was  reaping  victories  upon  the  Continent, 
the  Scots,  ever  willing  to  embrace  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  rapine  and  revenge,  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  headed  by  David  Bruce  their  king.  This  unex- 
pected invasion,  at  such  a  juncture,  alarmed  the  English,  but 
was  not  capable  of  intimidating  them.  Lionel,  Edward's  sen, 
who  was  left  guardian  of  England  during  his  father's  absence, 
was  yet  too  young  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  an  army  ; 
but  the  victories  on  the  Continent  seemed  to  inspire  even 
women  with  valour  :  Philippa,  Edward's  queen,  took  upon  her 
the  conduct  of  the  field,  and  prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy 
A.D.  1  in  person.  Accordingly,  having  made  lord  Percy  gene- 
1346.  ;  j.gj  i^inder  her,  she  met  the  Scots  at  a  place  called  Ne- 
vil's  Cross,  near  Durham,  and  offered  them  battle.  The  Scots 
king  was  no  less  impatient  to  engage ;  he  imagined  that  he 
might  obtain  an  easy  victory  against  undisciplined  troops,  and 
headed  by  a  woman.  But  he  was  miserably  deceived.  His 
army  was  quickly  routed,  and  driven  from  the  field.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  he  himself,  with 
many  of  his  nobles  and  knights,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  London. 

A  victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince  near  Poictiers  followed 
not  long  after,  in  which  John  king  of  France  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  led  in  triumph  through  London,  amidst  an  amazing 
concourse  of  spectators.     Two  kings,  prisoners  in  the  same 
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courtj  and  at  the  same  time,  were  considered  as  glorious  achieve- 
ments j  but  all  that  England  gained  by  them  was  only  glory. 
Whatever  was  won  in  France,  with  all  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
the  expence  of  preparation,  was  successively,  and  in  a  manner 
ailently,  lost,  without  the  mortification  of  a  defeat. 

The  English,  by  their  frequent  supplies,  had  been  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  were  unable  to  continue  an  army  in  the  field. 
Charles,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  John,  who  died  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand,  cautiously  forebore  com- 
ing to  any  decisive  engagement  j  but  was  contented  to  let  his 
enemies  waste  their  strength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortified 
country.  When  they  were  tired,  he  then  was  sure  to  sally 
forth,  and  possess  himself  of  such  places  as  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defend.  He  first  fell  upon  Ponthieuj  the  citizens 
of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  those  of  l?t.  Valois, 
Rue,  and  Crotoy,  imitated  the  example;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  to  total  submission.  The 
southern  provinces  were,  in  the  same  manner,  invaded  by  liis 
generals  with  equal  success ;  while  the  Black  Prince,  destitute  of 
supplies  from  England,  and  wasted  by  a  cruel  and  consumptive 
disorder,  was  obfiged  to  return  to  his  native  country,  leaving 
the  affairs  of  the  south  of  France  in  a  most  desperate  condition. 

But  what  of  all  other  things  served  to  gloom  the  latter  part 
of  this  splendid  reign,  was  the  approaching  death  of  the  Black 
Prince,  whose  constitution  shewed  but  too  manifestly  the  symp- 
toms of  a  speedy  dissolution.  This  valiant  and  accomplished 
prince  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  character  without  a  single  blemish ;  and  a  degree  of  sor- 
row among  the  people,  that  time  could  scarcely  alleviate. 

The  king  was  most  sensibly  affected  with  the  loss  of  his 
son  ;  and  tried  every  art  to  allay  his  uneasiness.  He  removed 
himself  entirely  from  the  duties  and  burdens  of  the  state,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  be  plundered  by  a  set  of  rapacious  ministers. 
He  did  not  survive  the  consequences  of  his  bad  conduct ;  but 
died  about  a  year  after  the  prince,  at  Sherne,  in  Surry,  deserted 
by  all  his  courtiers,  even  by  those  who  had  grown  rich  by  his 
bounty.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
fifty-first  of  his  reign,  1377  ;  a  prince  more  admired  than  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  and  more  an  object  of  their  applause  than 
their  sorrow. 

A.  D.  \  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  order  of  the  Garter  was 
1S40.  )  instituted ;  the  number  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four 
persons  besides  the  king.  A  story  prevails,  but  unsupported 
by  any  ancient  authority,  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  a 
ball,  happening  to  drop  her  garter^  the  king  took  it  up,  and 
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presented  it  to  her  with  these  words,  "  Honi  solt  qui  tnal  j 
pensej" — Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  tliinks.  This  accident,  it  is 
said,  gave  rise  to  the  order  and  the  motto. 

Edward  left  many  children  by  his  queen  Philippa  of  Hain- 
ault  j  his  eldest  son,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  him,  but  he 
left  a  son  named  Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 


CHAP.  XV. 


>  RICHARD  II. 

RICHARD  II.  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  and  found  the  people  dis- 
contented and  poor,  the  nobles  proud  and  rebellious.  As  he 
was  a  minor,  the  government  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  his 
three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester ; 
and  as  the  late  king  had  left  the  kingdom  involved  in  many 
dangerous  and  expensive  wars,  which  demanded  large  and 
cotistant  supplies,  the  murmurs  of  the  people  increased  in  pro- 
portion. The  expences  of  armaments  to  face  the  enemy  on 
every  side,  and  a  want  of  economy  in  the  administration,  en- 
tirely exhausted  the  treasury  5  and  a  new  tax  of  three  groats  on 
every  person  above  fifteen,  was  granted  by  parliament  as  a  sup- 
ply. The  indignation  of  the  people  had  been  for  some  time 
increasing  ;  but  a  tax  so  unequitable,  in  which  the  rich  paid  no 
more  than  the  poor,  kindled  the  resentment  of  the  latter  into  a 
flame.  It  began  in  Essex,  where  a  report  was  industriously 
spread,  that  the  peasants  were  to  be  destroyed,  tlieir  houses 
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burned,  and  their  farms  plundered.    A  blacksmith,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  was  the  first  that  excited  them  to 
arms.     The  tax-gatherers,  coming  to  this  man's  house  while 
he  was  at  work,  demanded  payment  for  his  daughter  ;  which 
he  refused,  alledging  she  was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  th» 
act.     One  of  the  brutal  collectors  insisted  on  her  being  a  full 
grown  woman  J    and  immediately  attempted  a  very  indecent 
proof  of  his  assertion.    This  pj'ovoked  the  father  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  instantly  struck  him  dead  with  a  blow  of  his  ham- 
mer.    The  standers-by  applauded  his  spirit,  and,  one  and  allj 
resolved  to  defend  his  conduct.     He  was  considered  as  a  chara-  • 
pion  in  the  cause,  and  appointed  the  leader,  and  spokesman  of 
the  people.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  disorders  committed  by 
this  tumultuous  rabble ;  the  whole  neighbourhood  rose  in  arms  j 
they  burnt  and  plundered  wherever  they  came,  and  revenged 
upon  their  former  masters  all  those  insults  which  they  had  long 
sustained  with  impunity.     As  the  discoutent  was  general,  the 
insurgents  increased  in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  capi- 
tal.    The  flame  soon  propagated  itself  into  Kent,  Hertford- 
shire, Surr)',  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln. 
They  were  found  to  amount  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  men 
by  the  time  they  were  arrived  at  Blackheath.     At  the  head  of 
one  party  of  these  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  led  his  men  into  Smilh- 
field,  where  he  was  met  by  the  king,  Avho  invited  him  to  a  con- 
ference, under  a  pretence  of  hearing  and  redressing  his  griev- 
ances,    Tyler  ordered  h's  companions  to  retire,  till  he  should 
give  them  a  signal,  boldly  ventured  to  meet  the  king  in  the 
midst  of  his  retinue,  and  accordingly  began  the  conference.  The 
demands  of  this  demagogue  are  censured  by  all  llie  historians 
of  the  time,  as  insolent  and  extravagant ;  and  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  just  than  those  they  have  delivered  for  him.     He  re- 
quired that  all  slaves  should  be  set  free  ;   that  all  commonages 
should  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich ;  and  that  a  general 
pardon  should  be  passed  for  the  late  outrages.    Whilst  he  made 
these  demands,   he  now   and  then  lifted  up  his  sword  in  a 
menacing  manner;  which  insolence  so  raised  the  indignation  of 
William  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  London,  attending  on  the 
king,  that,  without  considering  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
his  majesty,  he  stunned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  his  mace ;  while 
one  of  the  king's  knights,  riding  up,  dispatched  him  with  his 
sword.   The  mutineers,  seeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  them- 
selves to  take  revenge;    and  their  bows  were  now  bent  for 
execution,  when  Richard,  though  not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of 
age,  rode  up  to  the  rebels,  and,  with  admirable  presence  ot  mind 
cried  out,  "  What,  my  people,  will  you  then  kill  your  king  >  Be 
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not  concerned  for  the  loss  of  your  leader;  I  myself  will  now 
be  your  general;  follow  me  into  the  field,  and  you  shall  have 
■whatever  you  desire."  The  awed  multitude  immediately  de- 
sisted ;  they  followed  the  king  as  if  mechanically  into  the  field, 
■and  there  he  granted  them  the  same  charter  that  he  had  before 
given  to  their  companions,  but  which  he  soon  after  revoked  in 
parliament. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  acted  under  the  control  of  the  regen- 
cyj  who  did  all  they  could  devise  to  abridge  his  power  ;  how- 
ever, in  an  extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility,  assembled  after 
Easter,"  he,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  desired  to  know 
his  age  ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  turned  of  two-and-twenty, 
he  alledged,  that  it  was  time  then  for  him  to  govern  without 
help ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  those  rights  which  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  enjoyed. 

Being  thus  set  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  business  of  govern- 
A.  D. )  ment  at  discretion,  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  wanted 
1389.  J  those  arts  that  are  usually  found  to  procure  a  lasting  re- 
spect ;  he  was  fond  of  luxurious  pleasures,  and  idle  ostentation  ; 
he  admitted  the  meanest  ranks  to  his  familiarity ;  and  his  con- 
versation was  not  adapted  to  impress  them  with  a  reverence  for 
his  morals  or  abilities.  The  cruelty  shewn  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  upon  slight  suspicions,  was  sent  to  confinement 
in  Calais,  and  there  murdered  in  prison,  with  some  other  acts 
equally  arbitrary,  did  not  fail  to  increase  those  animosities  which 
had  already  taken  deep  root  in  the  kingdom.  The  aggrandise- 
ment of  some  new  favourites  contributed  still  more  to  make  the 
king  odious ;  but  though  he  seemed  resolved,  by  all  his  actions, 
to  set  his  subjects  against  him,  it  was  accident  that  gave  the  oc- 
casion for  his  overthrow.  The  duke  of  Hereford  appeared'ln 
parliament,  and  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  spoken 
seditious  words  against  his  majesty  in  a  private  conversation. 
Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  tlie  lie,  and  ofi^ered 
to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat.  As  proofs  were 
wanting  for  legal  trial,  the  lords  readily  acquiesced  in  that  mode 
of  det-ermination  ;  the  time  and  place  were  appointed  ;  and  the 
whole  nation  waited  with  anxious  suspense  for  the  event.  At 
length  the  day  arrived  on  which  this  duel  was  to  be  fought, 
and  the  champions  having  just  begun  their  career,  the  king 
stopped  the  combat,  and  ordered  both  the  combatants  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  banished  for  life,  but 
the  duke  of  Hereford  only  for  ten  years.  Thus  the  one  was 
condemned  to  exile  without  being  charged  with  any  offence, 
and  the  other  without  being  convicted  of  any  crime.    The  duke 
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of  Norfolk  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despondence  at  the 
judgment  awarded  against  him  ;  he  retired  to  Venice,  where, 
in  a  little  time  after,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Hereford's 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  resigned  and  submissive,  which 
so  pleased  the  king,  that  he  consented  to  shorten  the  date  of  his 
banishment  four  years ;  and  he  also  granted  him  letters  patent, 
ensuring  him  the  enjoyment  of  any  inheritance  which  should 
fall  to  him  during  his  absence  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  shortly  after,  Richard 
revoked  those  letters,  and  retained  the  possession  of  the  Lan- 
caster estate  to  himself. 

Such  comphcated  injuries  served  to  inflame  the  raeentment 
of  Hereford  against  the  king  ;  and  although  he  had  hitherto 
concealed  it,  he  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  indignation,  but  even 
conceived  a  desire  of  dethroning  a  person  who  had  shewn  him- 
self so  unworthy  of  power.  Indeed,  no  man  could  be  better 
qualified  for  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  than  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford ;  he  was  cool,  cautious,  discerning,  and  resolute.  He  had 
served  with  distinction  against  the  infidels  of  Lithuania ;  and 
he  had  thus  joined  to  his  other  merits  those  of  piety  and  valour. 
He  was  stimulated  by  private  injuries ;  and  had  alliances  and 
fortune  sufficient  to  give  weight  to  his  measures.  He  only 
"waited  the  absence  of  the  king  from  England  to  put  his  schemes 
into  execution  ;  and  Richard's  going  over  into  Ireland  to  quell 
an  insurrection  there,  was  the  opportunity  he  long  had  looked 
for. 

Accordingly,  he  instantly  embarked  at  Nantz,  with  a  retinue 
of  sixty  persons,  in  three  small  vessels,  and  landed  at  Ravenspur, 
in  Yorkshire.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  long 
been  a  malecontent,  together  with  Henry  Percy,  his  son,  who, 
from  his  ardent  valour,  was  surnamed  Hotspur,  immediately 
joined  him  with  their  forces.  After  this  junction,  the  con- 
course of  people  coming  to  list  under  his  banner  was  so  great, 
that  in  a  tew  days  his  army  amounted  to  threescore  thousand 
men. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  Richard 
continued  in  Ireland  in  perfect  security.  Contrary  winds,  for 
three  weeks  together,  prevented  his  receiving  any  news  of  the 
rebellion  which  was  begun  in  his  native  dominions ;  wherefore, 
upon  landing  at  Milford-haven  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  he  saw  himself  in  a  dreadful  situation,  in  the  midst  of  an 
enraged  people,  without  any  friend  on  whom  to  rely ;  and  for- 
saken by  those,  who,  in  the  sun-shine  of  his  power,  had  only 
contributed  to  fan  his  follies.     His  little  army  gradually  began 
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to  desert  him,  till  at  last  he  found  that  he  had  not  above  six 
thousand  men,  who  followed  his  standard.  Thus,  not  know- 
ing whom  to  trust,  or  where  to  turn,  he  saw  no  other  hopes  of 
safety,  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  enemy, 
and  to  gain  from  pity  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms.  He 
therefore  sent  Hereford  word,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to 
whatever  terms  he  thought  proper  to  prescribe,  and  that  he 
earnestly  desired  a  conference.  For  this  purpose,  the  earl 
appointed  him  to  meet  at  a  castle  within  about  ten  miles  of 
Chester,  where  he  came  the  next  day  with  his  army,  Richard, 
who  the  day  before  had  been  brought  thither  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  descrying  his  rival's  approach  from  the 
walls,  went  down  to  receive  him;  while  Hereford,  after  some 
ceremony,  entered  the  castle  in  complete  armour,  only  his  head 
was  bare,  in  compliment  to  the  fallen  king.  Richard  received 
him  with  that  open  air  for  which  he  had  been  remarkable,  and 
kindly  bade  him  welcome.  "  My  lord,  the  king,  (returned  the 
earl,  with  a  cool  respectful  bow,)  I  am  come  sooner  than  you 
appointed,  because  your  people  say,  that  for  one-and-twenty 
years  you  have  governed  with  rigour  and  indiscretion.  They 
are  very  ill-satislied  with  your  conduct ;  but,  if  it  please  God, 
I  will  help  you  to  govern  them  better  for  the  time  to  come." 
—To  this  declaration  the  king  made  no  other  answer,  but — 
i-  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  you,  it  pleases  us  likewise." 
•^  But  Hereford's  haughty  answer  was  not  the  only  mortification 
the  unfortunate  Richard  was  to  endure.  After  a  short  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  king's  attendants,  Hereford  ordered  the 
king's  horses  to  be  brought  out  of  the  stable  ;  and  two  wretched 
animals  being  produced,  Richard  was  placed  upon  one,  and  his 
favourite,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  upon  the  other.  In  this  mean 
equipage  they  rode  to  Chester;  and  were  conveyed  to  tlie  castle 
with  a  great  noise  of  trumpets,  and  through  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  who  were  no  way  moved  at  the  sight.  In  this  man- 
ner he  was  led  triumphantly  along  from  town  to  town,  amidst 
multitudes,  who  scoffed  at  him,  and  extolled  his  rival.  Long 
live  the  good  duke  of  Lancaster,  our  deliverer !  was  the  general 
cry  ;  but  as  for  the  king,  to  use  the  pathetic  words  of  the  poet, 
"  None  cried  God  bless  him."  Thus,  after  repeated  indigni- 
ties, he  was  confined  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  3  there,  if 
possible,  to  undergo  a  still  greater  variety  of  studied  insolence, 
and  flagrant  contempt.  The  wretched  monarch,  humbled  in 
this  manner,  began  to  lose  the  pride  of  a  king  with  the  splen- 
dours of  royalty,  and  his  spirit  sunk  to  his  circumstances.  "There 
was  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  inducing  him  to  sign  a 
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deedj  by  which  he  renounced  his  crown,  as  being  unqualified 
for  governing  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  resignation,  Hereford 
founded  his  principal  claim  ;  but  willing  to  fortify  his  preten- 
sions with  every  appearance  of  justice,  he  called  a  parliament, 
which  was  readily  brought  to  approve  and  confirm  his  claims. 
A  frivolous  charge  of  thirty-three  articles  was  drawn  up,  and 
found  valid  against  the  king;  upon  which  he  was  solemnly  de- 
posed, and  the  earl  of  Hereford  elected  in  his  stead,  by  the 
title  of  Henry  the  IVth.  Thus  began  the  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  3  which,  for  several  year^  after, 
deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood ;  and  yet,  in  the  end,  contri- 
buted to  settle  and  confirm  the  constitution. 

When  Richard  was  deposed,  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  peers,  demanding  the  advise  of 
parliament  with  regard  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  deposed 
king.  To  this  they  replied,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  ia 
some  secure  place,  where  his  friends  and  partizans  should  not 
be  able  to  find  him.  This  was  accordingly  put  in  practice  } 
but  while  he  still  continued  alive,  the  usurper  could  not  remain 
in  safety.  Indeed,  some  conspiracies  and  commotions,  which 
followed  soon  after,  induced  Henry  to  wihh  for  Richard's  death  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  one  of  those  assassins  that  are  found 
in  every  court,  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  for  re- 
ward, went  down  to  the  place  of  this  unfortunate  monarch's 
confinement,  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and,  with  eight  of  his 
followers,  rushed  into  his  apartment.  The  king,  concluding 
their  design  was  to  take  away  his  life,  resolved  not  to  fall  unre- 
venged,  but  to  sell  it  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  wherefore,  wresting 
a  pole-ax  from  one  of  the  murderers,  he  soon  laid  four  of  their 
number  dead  at  his  feet.  But  he  was  at  length  overpowered, 
and  struck  dead  by  the  blow  of  a  pole-ax ;  although  some 
assert  that  he  was  starved  in  prison.  Thus  died  the  unfor- 
tunate Richard,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  reign.  Though  his  conduct  was  blameable, 
yet  the  punishment  he  suffered  was  greater  than  his  offences; 
and  in  the  end  his  sufferings  made  more  converts  to  his  family 
and  cause,  than  ever  his  most  meritorious  actions  could  have 
procured  them.  He  left  no  posterity,  either  legitimate  or 
otherwise. 
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HENRY  IV. 

A.v.\  IITENRY  soon  found  that  the  throne  of  a  usurper 
1S99.  J  AX  is  but  a  bed  of  thorns.  Such  violent  animosities 
broke  out  among  the  barons  in  thefirst  session  of  his  parliament, 
that  forty  challenges  were  given  and  received,  and  forty  gaunt- 
lets were  thrown  down  as  pledges  of  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
sentment. But  though  these  commotions  were  seemingly  sup- 
pressed by  his  moderation  for  that  time,  yet  one  conspiracy 
broke  out  after  another,  and  were  detected  in  the  formation, 
or  actually  punished  in  the  field. 

A.  D.  1  That  formed  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
J40S.  /  jgj^jj  ^gg  jj^g  most  formidable.  It  was  in  a  skirmish 
between  the  Scots  and  English,  that  Archibald,  earl  of  Doug- 
las, with  many  of  the  Scots  nobility,  were  taken  prisoners  bjr 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  carried  to  Alnwick  castle. 
When  Henry  received  intelligence  of  this  victory,  he  sent  the 
earl  orders  not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  as  he  intended  to  detain 
them,  in  order  to  increase  his  demands  in  making  peace  with 
Scotland.  This  message  was  highly  resented  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who,  by  the  laws  of  war  that  prevailed  in 
that  age,  had  a  right  to  the  ransom  of  all  such  as  he  had  taien 
in  battle.  The  -command  was  still  more  irksome,  as  he  con- 
sidered the  king  as  his  debtor  both  for  security  and  his  crown. 
Accordingly,  stung  with  this  supposed  injury,  he  resolved  to 
overturn  a  throne,  which  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  establishing. 
A  scheme  was  laid,  in  which  the  Scots  and  Welsh,  were  to  unite  • 
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tlieir  forces,  and  to  assist  Northumberland  in  elevating  Mor- 
timer, as  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  When  all 
things  were  prepared  for  the  intended  insurrection,  the  earl  had 
the  mortification  to  find  himself  unable  to  lead  on  the  troops, 
being  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  at  Berwick.  But  the  want 
6f  his  presence  was  well  supplied  by  his  son  Henry  Percy,  sur- 
named  Hotspur,  who  took  the  command  of  the  troops,  and 
marched  them  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  join  his  forces 
with  those  of  Glendower,  a  Welsh  chieftain,  who  some  time 
before  had  been  exchanged  from  prison,  and  had  now  advanced 
with  his  forces  as  far  as  Shropshire.  Upon  the  junction  of 
these  two  armies,  they  published  a  manifesto^  which  aggra- 
vated their  real  grievances,  and  invented  more.  In  the  mean 
time,  Henry,  who  had  received  no  intelligence  of  their  designs^ 
was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at  the  news  of  this  rebellion.  But 
fortune  seemed  to  befriend  him  on  this  occasion  :  he  had  a 
smaJl  army  in  readiness,  which  he  intended  against  the  Scots, 
and  knowing  the  importance  of  dispatch  against  such  active 
enemies,  he  instantly  hurried  down  to  Shrewsbury,  that  he 
might  give  the  rebels  battle. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  two  armies,  both  sides  seemed 
■willing  to  give  a  colour  to  their  cause,  by  shewing  a  desire  of 
jreconciliation  ;  but  when  they  came  to  open  their  mutual 
demands,  the  treaty  was  turned  into  abuse  and  recrimina- 
tion. On  one  side,  was  objected  rebellion  and  ingratitude  j 
on  the  other,  tyranny  and  usurpation.  The  two  armies  were 
pretty  nearly  equal,  each  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand 
men  3  the  animosity  on  both  sides  was  inflamed  to  the  high- 
est pitch  5  and  no  prudence  nor  military  skill  could  determine 
on  which  side  the  victory  might  incline.  Accordingly,  a  very 
bloody  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  generals  on  both  sides 
exerted  themselves  with  great  bravery.  Henry  was  seen  every 
where  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight }  while  his  valiant  son,  who 
was  afterwards  the  renowned  conqueror  of  France,  fought  by 
his  side  ;  and  though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  still 
kept  the  field,  and  performed  astonishing  acts  of  valour.  On 
the  other  side,  the  daring  Hotspur  supported  that  renown 
which  he  had  acquired  in  so  many  bloody  engagements,  and 
every  where  sought  out  the  king  as  a  noble  object  of  indigna- 
tion. At  last,  however,  his  death,  from  an  unknown  hand, 
decided  the  victory  ;  and  the  fortune  of  Henry  once  more  pre- 
vailed. On  that  bloody  day,  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than  two 
thousand  three  hundred  gentlemen  were  slain,  and  about  six 
thousand  private  men^  of  whom  two  thirds  were  of  Hotspur's 
army. 
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While  this  furious   transaction  was   going  forward,    Nor- 
thumberland, who  was  lately  recovered  from  his  indisposition, 
was  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
malecontents,  and  take  upon  him  the  command.    But  hearing 
by  tlie  way  of  his  son's  and  brother's  misfortune,  he  dismissed 
his  troops,  not  daring  to  keep  the  field  with  so  small  a  force, 
before  an  army  superior  in  number,  and  flushed  with  recent 
victory.     The  earl,  therefore,  for  a  while,  attempted  to  find 
safety  by  flight  :  but  at  last,  being  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  and 
findinghimself  totally  without  resource,  he  chose  rather  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  than  lead  a  precarious  and  in- 
digent life  in  exile.   Upon  his  appearing  before  Henry  at  York, 
he  pretended  that  his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to  mediate 
between  the  two  parties  ;  and  this,  though  but  a  very  weak 
apology,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  king.     Northumberland,  there- 
fore, received  a  pardon  ;  Henrj'  probably  thinking  that  he  was 
sufhciently  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the  death  of 
his  favourite  son. 
-  By  these  means,   Henry  seemed  to  surmount  all  his  trou- 
bles :   and  the  calm  which  was  thus  produced,  was  employed 
by  him  in  endeavours  to  acquire  popularity,  which  he  had  lost 
A.D.I     by  *he  severities  exercised  during  the  preceding  part  of 
"07.  J     his  reign.  For  that  reason,  he  often  permitted  the  house 
of  commons  to  assume  powers  which  had  not  been  usually 
exercised  by  their  predecessors.    In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  they  voted  him  the  supplies,  they  appointed  treasurei^s 
of  their  own,  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended ;    and  required  them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the 
house.     They  proposed  thirty  very  important  articles  for  the 
government  of  the  king's  household  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
served their  privileges  and  freedom  more  entire  during  his  reign 
than  any  of  his  precedessors.      But  while  the  king  thus  la- 
boured, not  without  success,  to  retrieve  the  reputation  he  had 
lost,  his  son  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  seemed  equally  bent  on  in- 
curring the  public  aversion.     He  became  notorious  for  all  kinc^ 
of  debauchery,  and  ever  chose  to  be  surrounded  by  a  set '' 
"wretches,  who  took  pride  in  committing  the  most  illegal  i^ 
with  the  prince  at  their  head.     The  king  was  not  a  little |f~ 
tified  at  this  degeneracy  in  his  eldest  son,  who  seemed  ep^v 
forgetful  of  his  station,  although  he  had  already  exhiby  ^J 
peated  proofs  of  his  valour,  conduct,   and  generosity  j  ''" 
were  the  excesses  into  which  he  ran,  that  one  of  hiy,,.    ® 
companions  having  been  brought  to  trial  before  S/ .  f"^ 
Gascoigne,  chief  justice  of  tlie  King's  Bench,  for/        ®' 
E  3  / 
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meanor,  the  prince  was  so  exasperated  at  the  issue  of  the  trial, 
that  he  struck  the  judge  in  open  court.  The  venerable  magis- 
trate, who  knew  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  his  station,  be- 
haved with  a  dignity  that  became  his  office,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  commilled  to  prison.  When  this  trans- 
action was  reported  to  the  king,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
mankind,  ho  could  not  help  exclaiming  in  a  transport :  "  Happy 
is  the  king  that  has  a  magistrate  endowed  with  courage  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  upon  such  an  offender ;  still  more  happy  in  having 
a  son  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  chastisement !"  This,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  iirst  great  instances  we  read  in  the  English  history 
of  a  magistrate  doing  justice  in  opposition  to  power  ;  since, 
upon  many  former  occasions,  we  find  the  judges  only  ministers 
of  royal  caprice. 

Henry,  whose  health  had  for  some  time  been  declining,  did 
not  long  out-li\'e  this  transaction.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  which 
bereaved  him,  for  the  time,  of  his  senses;  and  \\  Inch  at  last 
brought  on  his  death,  at  Westminster,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


HENRY  V. 

T_E  first  steps  taken  by  the  young  king  confirmed  all  those 

?possessions  entertained  in  his  favour.  He  called  together 

A-''^- vs  former  abandoned  companions  ;  acquainted  them  with 

'*   '      intended  reformation  ;  exhorted  them  to  follow  his 

exami  ^^^^  ^^^^  dismissed  tliem  from  his  presence,  allowing 
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them  a  competency  to  subsist  upon  till  he  saw  them  worthy  of 
farther  promotion.  The  faithful  ministers  of  his  father,  at  first, 
began  to  tremble  for  their  former  justice  in  the  administration 
of  their  duty ;  but  he  soon  eased  them  of  their  fears,  by  taking 
them  into  his  friendship  and  contidence.  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne,  who  thought  himself  the  most  obnoxious,  met  with 
praise  instead  of  reproaches,  and  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in 
the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  justice. 

About  this  time  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe,  or  Lollardism,  as  it 
was  called,  began  to  spread  every  day  more  and  more,  while  it 
received  a  new  lustre  from  the  protection  and  preaching  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cobham,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
king's  domestics,  and  stood  high  in  his  favour.  The  primate, 
however,  indicted  this  nobleman,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
suffragans,  condemned  him,  as  a  heretic,  to  be  burnt  alive. 
Cobham,  however,  escaped  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was 
confined,  the  day  before  his  execution,  privately  went  among 
his  party,  and  stimulating  their  zeal,  led  them  up  to  London,  to 
take  a  signal  revenge  on  his  enemies.  But  the  king,  apprised 
of  his  intentions,  ordered  that  the  city  gates  should  be  shut : 
and  coming  by  night  with  his  guards  into  St.  Giles's  fields, 
seized  such  of  the  conspirators  as  appeared,  and  afterwards  laid 
hold  of  several  parties  that  were  hastening  to  the  appointed 
place.  Some  of  these  were  executed,  but  tlie  greater  number 
pardoned.  Cobham  himself  found  means  of  escaping  for  Lliat 
time,  but  he  was  taken  about  four  years  after ;  and  never  did 
the  cruelty  of  man  invent,  or  crimes  draw  down,  such  torments 
as  he  was  made  to  endure.  He  was  hung  up  with  a  chain  by 
the  middle  ;  and  thus  at  a  slow  fire  burned,  or  rather  roasted, 
alive. 

Henry,  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from  such  hideous 
scenes,  resolved  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which 
France  was  at  that  time  engaged ;  and  assembling  a  great  fleet 
and  army  at  Southampton,  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
foot,  mostly  archers. 

But  although  the  enemy  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  yet 
the  climate  seemed  to  fight  against  the  English ;  a  contagious 
dysentery  carrying  ofif  three  parts  of  Henry's  army.  The 
English  monarch,  when  it  was  too  late,  began  to  repent  of 
his  rash  inroad  into  a  country,  where  disease  and  a  powerful 
army  every  where  threatened  destruction  ;  he  tlierefore  began 
to  think  of  retiring  into  Calais. 

The  enemy,  "however,,  resolved  to  intercept  his  retreat ;  and 
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after  he  had  passed  the  small  river  of  Tertois  at  Blangi,  he  was 
surprised  to  observe,  from  the  heights,  the  whole  French  army 
drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourt ;  and  so  posted,  that  it 
\yas  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  on  his  march  without  coming 
to  an  engagement.  No  situation  could  be  more  unfavourable 
than  that  in  which  he  found  himself.  His  army  was  wasted 
with  disease  ;  the  soldiers'  spirits  worn  down  with  fatigue, 
destitute  of  provisions,  and  discouraged  by  their  retreat.  Their 
whole  body  amounted  to  but  nine  thousand  men }  and  these 
were  to  sustain  the  shock  of  an  enemy  near  ten  times  their 
number,  headed  by  expert  generals,  and  plentifully  supplied 
\yith  provisions.  As  the  enemy  were  so  much  superior,  he 
drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground  between  two  woods, 
which  guarded  each  flank  ;  and  he  patiently  expected,  in  that 
position,  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  constable  of  France 
was  at  the  head  of  one  army  ;  and  Henry  himself,  with  Ed- 
ward duke  of  York,  commanded  the  other.  For  a  time  both 
armies,  as  if  afraid  to  begin,  kept  silently  gazing  at  each  other^ 
neither  willing  to  break  their  ranks  by  making  the  onset  j 
which  Henry  perceiving,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  cried 
outj  "  My  friends,  since  they  will  not  begin,  it  is  ours  to  set 
them  the  example  5  come  on,  and  the  Blessed  Trinity  be  our 
protection."  LJpon  this,  the  whole  army  set  forward  with  a 
shout,  while  the  French  still  waited  their  approach  with  in- 
trepidity. The  English  archers,  who  had  long  been  famous 
for  their  great  skill,  first  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows,  three 
feet  long,  which  did  great  execution.  The  French  cavalry  ad- 
vancing to  repel  these,  two  hundred  bowmen,  who  lay  till  then, 
concealed,  rising  on  a  sudden,  let  fly  among  them,  and  pro- 
duced such  a  confusion,  that  the  archers  threw  by  their  arrows, 
and  rushing  in,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  The  French 
at  first  repulsed  the  assailants,  who  were  enfeebled  by  disease  j 
but  they  soon  made  up  the  defect  by  their  valour ;  and  re- 
solving to  conquer  or  die,  burst  in  upon  the  enemy  with  such, 
impetuosit}',  that  the  French  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way. 

They  were  overthrown  in  exety  part  of  the  field  j  their 
numbers  being  crowded  into  a  very  narrow  space,  were  inca- 
pable of  either  flying  or  making  any  resistance  ;  so  that  they 
covered  the  ground  with  heaps  of  slain.  After  all  appearance 
of  opposition  was  over,  tliere  was  heard  an  alarm  from  behind, 
which  proceeded  from  a  number  of  peasants,  who  had  fallen 
upon  the  English  baggage,  and  were  putting  those  who  guarded  it 
to  the  sword.  Henry  now  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him, 
began  to  entertain  apprehensions  from  his  prisoners,  the  nuni- 
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ber  of  whom  exceeded  even  that  of  his  army.  He  thought  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  issue  general  orders  for  putting  them 
to  death  :  but,  on  the  discovery  of  the  certainty  of  his  victory/ 
he  stopped  the  slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a  great 
number.  This  severity  tarnished  the  glory  which  his  victory 
would  otherwise  have  acquired ;  but  all  the  heroism  of  that 
age  is  tinctured  with  barbarity.  In  tliis  battle  the  French  lost 
ten  thousand  men,  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners:  the  En- 
glish only  forty  men  in  all. 

A.D.\  France  was  at  that  time  m  a  wretched  situation  ;  the 
i*'7.  J  -v^rhole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vast  theatre  of  crimes, 
murders,  injustice,  and  devastation.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was 
assassinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  the  dauphin. 

A  state  of  imbecility  into  which  Charles  had  fillen,  made 
him  passive  in  every  transaction}  and  Henry,  at  last,  by  con- 
quest and  negotiation,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  heir  to  the 
crown.  The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  Henry 
should  espouse  the  princess  Catharine,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
France  ;  that  king  Charles  should  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity 
for  life,  but  that  Henry  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown^ 
and  should  be  entrusted  with  the  present  administration  of  the 
government ;  that  France  and  England  should  for  ever  be 
united  under  one  king,  but  should  still  retain  their  respective 
laws  and  privileges. 

In  consequence  of  this,  while  Henry  was  every  where 
victorious,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris  ;  and,  while  Charles 
A.  D.)  had  but  a  small  court,  he  was  attended  with  a  very 
1421. 1  niagnificent  one.  On  Whit-Sunday  the  two  kings  and 
their  two  queens,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  dined  together 
in  public ;  Charles  receiving  apparent  homage,  but  Henry 
commanding  with  absolute  authority. 

Henry,  at  that  time,  when  his  glory  had  nearly  reached  its 
summit,  and  both  crowns  were  just  devolved  upon  him,  was 
seized  with  a  fistula  ;  a  disorder,  which,  from  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  physicians  of  the  times,  soon  became  mortal.  He  ex- 
pired with  the  same  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  lived,  in 
the  tliirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


HENRY  VI. 

THE  duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  the  age,  and  equally  experienced  both  in  the  cabinet 
A.D.I  and  the  field,  was  appointed  by  parliament  protector  of 
i«2.  /  England,  defender  of  the  church,  and  first  counsellor  to 
the  king,  during  his  minority,  as  he  was  not  yet  a  year  old  ; 
and  as  France  was  the  great  object  that  engrossed  all  consi- 
deration, he  attempted  to  exert  the  efforts  of  the  nation  upon 
the  Continent  with  all  his  vigour. 

A  new  revolution  was  produced  in  that  kingdom,  by  means 
apparently  the  most  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  success. 

In  the  village  of  Domreni,  near  Vaucoleurs,  on  the  borders 
of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a  country  girl,  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  called  Joan  of  Arc.  This  girl  had  been  a  servant  at  a 
small  inn  ;  and  in  that  humble  station  had  submitted  to  those 
hardy  employments  which  fit  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of  war. 
She  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  had  hitherto  testified 
none  of  those  enterprising  qualities  which  displayed  themselves 
soon  after.  Her  mind,  however,  brooding  with  melancholy 
stedfastness  upon  the  miserable  situation  of  her  country,  began 
to  feel  several  impulses  which  she  was  willing  to  mistake  for 
the  inspirations  of  Heaven.  Convinced  of  the  reality  of  her 
own  admonitions,  she  had  recourse  to  one  Baudricourt,  gover- 
nor of  Vaucoleurs,  and  informed  him  of  her  destination  by 
Heaven  to  free  her  native  country  from  its  fierce  invaders. 
Baudricourt  treated  her  at  first  with  some  neglect  3  but  her 
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importunities  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  willing  to  make  a  trial 
of  her  pretensions,  he  gave  her  some  attendants,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  French  court,  which  at  that  time  resided  at  Chinon. 

The  French  court  were  probably  sensible  of  the  weakness 
of  her  pretensions  j  but  they  were  willing  to  make  use  of  every 
artifice  to  support  their  declining  fortunes.  It  was  therefore 
given  out,  that  Joan  was  actually  inspired  ;  that  she  was  able 
to  discover  the  king  among  the  number  of  his  courtiers,  al- 
though he  had  laid  aside  all  the  distinctions  of  his  authority  ; 
that  she  had  told  him  some  secrets,  which  were  only  known 
to  himself;  and  that  she  had  demanded  and  minutely  described 
a  sword  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  de  Firebois,  which  she 
had  never  seen.  In  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being 
prepared  for  her  appearance,  she  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  mounted 
on  a  charger,  and  shewn  in  that  martial  dress  to  the  people. 
She  was  then  brouglit  before  the  doctors  of  the  university  j 
and  they,  tinctured  with  the  credulity  of  the  times,  or  willing 
to  second  the  imposture,  declared  that  she  had  actually  received 
her  commission  from  above. 

When  the  preparations  for  her  mission  were  completely 
blazoned,  their  next  aim  was  to  send  her  against  the  enemy. 
The  English  were  at  that  time  besieging  the  city  of  Orleans, 
the  last  resource  of  Charles,  and  every  thing  promised  them  a 
speedy  surrender.  Joan  undertook  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  to 
render  herself  still  more  remarkable,  girded  herself  with  the 
miraculous  sword,  of  which  she  had  before  such  extraordinary 
notices.  Thus  equipped,  she  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess 
themselves  before  they  set  out ;  she  displayed  in  her  hand  a 
consecrated  banner,  and  assured  the  troops  of  certain  success. 
Such  contidence  on  her  side  soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
French  army  ;  and  even  the  English,  who  pretended  to  despise 
her  eftbrts,  felt  themselves  secretly  influenced  with  the  terrors 
of  her  mission,  and,  relaxing  in  their  endeavours,  the  siege  was 
raised  with  great  precipitation. 

From  being  attacked,  the  Frencn  now  in  turn  became  the 
aggressors.  One  victory  followed  another,  and  at  length  the 
French  king  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims,  which  was  what 
Joan  had  promised  should  come  to  pass. 

A  tide  of  successes  followed  the  performance  of  this  solemni- 
ty ;  but  Joan  having  thrown  herself  into  the  city  of  Corapeign 
with  a  body  of  troops  that  was  then  besieging  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  she  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally  which  she  headed 
against  the  enemy,  the  governor  shutting  the  gates  beliind. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  informed  of  her  being 
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taken,  than  he  purchased  her  of  the  count  Vendome,  who  had 
made  her  his  prisoner^  and  ordered  her  to  be  committed  to  close 
confinement.  The  creduhty  of  both  nations  was  at  that  time 
so  great,  that  nothing  was  too  absurd  to  gain  belief  that  coin- 
cided with  their  passions.  As  Joan,  but  a  little  before,  from 
her  successes,  was  regarded  as  a  saint,  she  was  now,  upon  her 
captivity,  considered  as  a  sorceress,  forsaken  by  the  daemon  who 
had  granted  her  a  fallacious  and  temporary  assistance  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, being  tried  at  Rouen,  she  was  found  guilty  of  heresy 
and  witchcraft,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  was 
executed  accordingly,  with  the  most  ignorant  malignity. 

From  this  period  the  English  affairs  became  totally  irretriev- 
able. The  city  oi'  Paris  returned  once  more  to  a  sense  of  its 
A.  D.\  duty.  Thus  ground  was  continually,  though  slowly, 
J44S.  )  gained  by  the  French.  And  in  the  lapse  of  a  tew  years 
Calais  alone  remained  of  all  the  conquests  that  had  been  made 
in  France ;  and  this  was  but  a  small  compensation  for  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  had  been  lavished  in  that  country,  and 
which  only  served  to  gratify  ambition  with  transient  applause. 

But  the  incapacity  of  Henry  began  to  appear  in  a  fuller 
light ;  and  foreign  war  being  now  extingui.shed,  the  people 
began  to  prepare  for  the  horrors  of  intestine  strife.  In  this 
period  of  calamity,  a  new  interest  was  revived,  which  had  lain 
dormant  in  the  times  of  prosperity  and  triumph.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  was  descended,  by  the  mcther's  side,  from  Lionel, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Third}  whereas  the  reigning  king 
was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger  son  of  the  same 
monarch ;  Richard,  therefore,  stood  plainly  in  succession  before 
Henry ;  and  he  began  to  think  the  weakness  and  unpopularity 
of  the  present  reign  a  favourable  moment  for  ambition.  The 
ensign  of  Richard  was  a  white  rose,  that  of  Henry  a  red  ;  and 
this  gave  name  to  the  two  factions,  whose  animosity  was  now 
about  to  drench  the  kingdom  with  slaughter. 

Among  the  number  of  complaints  which  the  unpopularity  of 
(he  government  gave  rise  to,  there  were  some  which  even 
excited  insurrection  ;  particularly  that  headed  by  John  Cade, 
which  was  of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  This  man  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  over  to  France 
for  his  crimes  ;  but  seeing  the  people,  upon  his  return,  prepared 
for  violent  measures,  he  assun)ed  the  name  of  Mortimer  ;  and, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Kentish  men,  advanced  towards 
the  capital,  and  encamped  at  Blackheath,  The  king  being  in- 
formed of  this  commotion,  sent  a  message  to  demand  the  cause 
of  their  assembling  in  arms ;  and  Cade,  in  the  name  of  the 
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community,  answered,  that  their  only  aim  was  to  punish  evil 
ministers,  and  procure  a  redress  of  grievances  for  the  people. 
But  committing  some  abuses,  and  engaging  with  the  citizens, 
he  was  abandoned  by  most  of  his  followers  ;  and  retreating  to 
Rochester,  was  obliged  to  fly  alone  into  the  woods  of  Kent, 
where  a  price  being  set  upon  his  head,  by  proclamatioa,  he 
was  discovered  and  slain. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  York  secretly  fomented  these 
disturbances,  and  pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people, 
still  secretly  aspired  at  the  crown  ;  and  though  he  wished 
nothing  so  ardently,  yet  he  was  for  some  time  prevented  by  his 
own  scruple  from  seizing  it.  What  his  intrigues  failed  to  bring 
about,  accident  produced  to  his  desire.  The  king  falling  into 
a  distemper,  which  so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecility  that 
it  even  rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaining  the  appearance 
of  royalty,  York  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  protector  of  die 
kingdom,  with  powers  to  hold  and  open  parliaments  at  pleasure. 

Being  thus  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power,  he  continued 
A.  D.\  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  some  time  ;  but  at  length  the 
MM.  1  unhappy  king  recovered  from  his  lethargic  complaint, 
and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  perceived  with  surprise,  that 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  authority.  Henry  was  married  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  understanding, 
who  obliged  him  to  take  the  field,  and  in  a  manner  dragged 
him  to  it,  where  both  sides  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
the  Yorkists  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  king  himself  being 
wounded,  and  taking  shelter  in  a  cottage,  near  the  field  of 
battle,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  by  the  victor  with  great 
respect  and  tenderness. 

Henry  was  now  but  a  prisoner,  treated  with  the  splendid 
forms  of  royalty ;  yet  indolent  and  sickly,  he  seemed  pleased 
with  his  situation,  and  did  not  regret  that  power  which  was 
not  to  be  exercised  without  fatigue.  But  Margaret  once  more 
Sept.  23,  >  induced  him  to  assert  his  prerogative.  The  contend- 
1459.  )  ing  parties  met  at  Bloreheath,  on  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire, and  the  Yorkists  gained  some  advantages;  but  Sir 
Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  a  body  of  veterans  for  the 
duke  of  York,  deserted  with  all  his  men  to  the  king;  and  this 
so  intimidated  the  whole  army  of  the  Yorkists,  that  they  se- 
parated the  next  day,  without  striking  a  single  blow.  Several, 
other  engagements  followed,  with  various  success ;  Margaret 
being  at  one  time  victorious,  at  another  in  exile :  the  victory 
upon  Wakefield-Green,  in  which  the  duke  of  York  was  slain^ 
seemed  to  fix  her  good  fortune. 

But  the  earl  of  Warwick,  wh»  now  put  himself  at  the  head 
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of  the  Yorkists,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his 
age  ;  formed  for  times  of  trouble,  extremely  artful,  and  incon- 
testibly  brave,  equally  skilful  in  council  and  the  field,  and  in- 
spired with  a  degree  of  hatred  against  the  queen  that  nothing 
could  suppress.  He  commanded  an  army  in  which  he  led  about 
the  captive  king  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  attempts.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  Lancastrians  he  conducted  his  forces,  strength- 
ened by  a  body  of  Londoners,  who  were  very  affectionate  to 
his  cause,  and  he  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  St.  Alban's.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  defeated.  Above  two  thousand  of  the 
Yorkists  perished  in  the  battle,  and  tlie  person  of  the  king  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  own  party^  to  be  treated  with  ap- 
parent respect,  but  real  contempt. 

In  the  mean  time,  young  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
duke  of  York_,  began  to  repair  the  losses  his  party  had  lately 
sustained,  and  to  give  spirit  to  the  Yorkists.  This  prince,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
his  bravery,  and  popular  deportment,  advanced  towards  Lon- 
don with  the  remainder  of  Warwick's  army ;  and  obliging 
Margaret  to  retire,  entered  the  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  Perceiving  his  own  popularity,  he  supposed  that 
f^_  jj  1  now  was  the  time  to  lay  his  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and 
'*8''  i  his  friend  Warwick,  assembling  the  citizens  in  St. 
John's  fields,  pronounced  an  harangue,  setting  forth  the  title  of 
Edward,  and  inveighing  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  Both  sides  at  length  met  near  Towton, 
in  the  county  of  York,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and 
never  was  England  depopulated  by  so  terrible  an  engagement. 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  behold  a  hundred  thousand  men  of 
the  same  country  engaged  against  each  other  ;  and  all  to  satisfy 
the  empty  ambition  of  the  weakest,  or  the  worst  of  mankind. 
While  the  army  of  Edward  was  advancing  to  the  charge,  there 
happened  a  great  fall  of  snow  j  which  driving  full  in  the  faces 
of  the  enemy,  blinded  them  ;  and  this  advantage,  seconded  by 
an  impetuous  onset,  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour.  Ed- 
ward issued  orders  to  give  no  quarters ;  and  a  bloody  slaughter 
ensued,  in  which  near  forty  thousand  of  the  Lancastrians  were 
slain. 

The  weak  unfortunate  Henr}',  always  imprudent,  and  al- 
ways unsuccessful,  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  London  with 
ignominy,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  Margaret  was  rather 
more  fortunate  ;  she  contrived  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  took  refuge  with  her  fatlier  in  Flanders. 

Edward  being  now,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fixed 
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upon  Ihe  throne,  reigned  in  peace  and  security  while  his  title 
was  recognized  by  parliament,  and  universally  submitted  to  by 
f^  P  .  the  people.  He  began,  therefore,  to  give  a  loose  to  his 
'•♦64.  J  favourite  passions,  and  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  mixed  with 
cruelty,  was  seen  to  prevail  in  his  court.  In  the  very  same 
palace,  which  one  day  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  horror,  was  to 
be  seen  the  day  following  a  mask  or  a  pageant ;  and  the  king 
would  at  once  gallant  a  mistress,  and  inspect  an  execution.  In 
order  to  turn  him  from  these  pursuits,  which  were  calculated 
to  render  him  unpopular,  the  earl  of  Wanvick  advised  him  to 
marry  ;  and  with  his  consent  went  over  to  France  to  procure 
Bona  of  Savoy  as  queen,  and  the  match  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded. But  whilst  the  earl  was  hastening  the  negotiation  in 
France,  the  king  himself  rendered  it  abortive  at  home,  by 
marrying  Elizabeth  Woodville,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  debauch.  Having 
thus,  given  Warwick  real  cause  of  offence,  he  was  resolved  to 
widen  the  breach,  by  driving  him  from  the  council.  Warwick, 
whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  bravery,  soon  made  use  of 
"both  to  assis  this  revenge  ;  and  formed  such  a  combination 
against  Edward,  that  he  was,  in  turn,  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom. 

Thus,  once  more,  the  poor  passive  king  Henry  was  released 
from  prison,  to  be  placed  upon  a  dangerous  throne.  A  parlia- 
ment was  called,  which  contirmed  Henry's  title  with  great  so- 
lemnity ;  and  Warwick  was  himself  received  among  the  people 
under  the  title  of  king-maker. 

But  Edward's  party,  though  repressed,  was  not  destroyed. 
Though  an  exile  in  Holland,  he  had  many  partizans  at  home ; 
and  after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  being  seconded  by  a  small 
body  of  troops,  granted  him  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  made 
a  descent  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire.  Though,  at  first,  he  was 
coolly  received  by  the  English,  yet  his  army  increased  upon  his 
march,  while  his  moderation  and  feigned  humility  still  added 
to  the  number  of  his  partizans.  London,  at  that  time  ever 
ready  to  admit  the  most  powerful,  opened  her  gates  to  him  ; 
and  the  wretched  Henry  was  once  more  plucked  from  his 
throne,  to  be  sent  back  to  his  former  mansion. 

Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  to  Warwick,  but  to  cut 
short  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  by  hazarding  a  battle.  Ed- 
ward's fortune  prevailed.  They  met  at  St.  Alban's,  and  the 
Lancastrians  w^cre  defeated  ;  while  Warwick  himself,  leading 
a  chosen  body  of  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  slaughter,  fell 
in  the  miilst  of  his  enemies,  covered  with  wounds. 

Margaret,  receiving  the  faiiU  news  of  the  death  of  the  brave 
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Warwick,  and  the  total  destruction  of  her  party,  gave  way  to 
her  grief,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  and  yielding 
to  her  unhappy  fate,  took  sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu, 
in  Hampshire. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  this  melancholy  abode  before  she 
found  some  few  friends  still  waiting  to  assist  her  fallen  fortunes. 
Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  the 
lords  Wenlock  and  St.  John,  with  otlier  men  of  rank,  exhorted 
her  still  to  hope  for  success,  and  offered  to  assist  her  to  the 
last.  She  had  now  fought  battles  in  almost  every  province  in 
England;  Tewkesbur}'^-park  was  the  last  scene  that  terminated 
her  attempts.  The  duke  of  Somerset  headed  her  army  ;  a  man 
who  had  shared  her  dangers,  and  had  ever  been  steady  in  her 
cause.  He  was  valiant,  generous,  and  polite  ;  but  rash  and 
headstrong.  When  Edward  first  attacked  him  in  his  intrench- 
ments,  he  repulsed  him  with  such  vigour,  that  the  enemy  re- 
tired with  precipitation  ;  upon  which  the  duke,  supposing  them 
routed,  pursued,  and  ordered  lord  Wenlock  to  support  his 
charge.  But  unfortunately  this  lord  disobeyed  his  orders  ;  and 
Somerset's  forces  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.  In  this 
dreadful  exigence,  the  duke,  finding  that  all  was  over,  became 
ungovernable  in  his  rage ;  and  beholding  Wenlock  inactive,  and 
remaining  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  first  drawn  up  his 
men,  giving  way  to  his  fury,  with  his  heavy  battle-ax  in  both 
hands,  he  ran  upon  the  coward,  and  with  one  blow  dashed  out 
his  brains. 

The  queen  and  the  prince  were  taken  prisoners  after  the 
battle,  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  Edward.  The  young 
prince  appeared  before  the  conqueror  with  undaunted  majesty  ; 
and  being  asked,  in  an  insulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  in- 
vade England  without  leave,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth 
than  of  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  boldy  replied,  "  I  have  entered 
tlie  dominions  of  my  father,  to  revenge  his  injuries,  and  redress 
my  own."  The  barbarous  Edward,  enraged  at  his  intrepidity, 
struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  this  served 
as  a  signal  for  farther  brutality  ;  the  dukes  of  Gloucester, 
Clarence,  and  others,  like  wild  beasts,  rushing  on  the  un- 
armed youtli  at  once,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  their 
daggers.  To  complete  the  tragedy,  Henry  himself,  who  had 
long  been  the  passive  spectator  of  all  these  horrors,  was  now 
thought  unfit  to  live.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  the  Third,  entering  his  chamber  alone,  murdered  him 
in  cold  blood.    Of  all  those  that  were  taken,  none  were  svffered 
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to  survive  but  Margaret  herself.  It  was  perhaps  expected  that 
she  would  be  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France ;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived,  as  that  monarch  paid  the  king  of 
England  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  freedom.  This  extraor- 
dinary woman,  after  having  sustained  the  cause  of  her  husband 
in  twelve  battles,  after  having  survived  her  friends,  fortunes, 
and  children,  died  a  few  years  after  in  privacy  in  France,  very 
miserable  indeed  ;  but  with  few  other  claims  to  our  pity,  ex- 
cept her  courage  and  her  distresses. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


EDWARD  IV. 

EDWARD  being  now  freed  from  great  enemies,  turned  to 
the  punishment  of  those  of  lesser  note  ;  so  that  the  gib- 
bets were  hung  with  his  adversaries,  and  their  estates  confis- 
cated to  his  use. 

While  he  was  rendering  himself  terrible  on  the  one  hand,  he 
was  immersed  in  abandoned  pleasures  on  the  other.  Nature, 
it  seems,  was  not  unfavourable  to  him  in  that  respect ;  as  he 
wa:s  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his 
time.  His  courtiers  also  seemed  willing  to  encourage  those 
debaucheries  in  which  they  had  a  share  ;  and  the  clergy,  as 
they  themselves  practised  every  kind  of  lewdness  with  impu- 
nity, were  ever  ready  to  lend  absolution  to  all  his  failings. 
The  truth  is,  enormous  vices  had  been  of  late  so  common,  that 
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adultery  was  held  as  a  very  slight  oiFence.  Among  the  num- 
ber of  his  mistresses  was  the  wife  of  one  Shore,  a  merchant  in 
the  city,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty  and  good  sense,  but  who 
had  not  virtue  enough  to  resist  the  temptations  of  a  beautiful 
man  and  a  monarch. 

Among  his  other  cruelties,  that  to  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Clarence  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  king  hunting  one  day 
iu  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  killed 
a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  owner. 
Burdet,  vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion,  and  wished  the 
horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  advised 
the  king  to  that  insult.  For  this  trifling  exclamation  Burdet 
was  tried  for  his  life,  and  publicly  executed  at  Tyburn.  The 
duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the  death  of  his  friend,  vented  his 
grief  in  renewed  reproaches  against  his  brother,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence.  The  king,  highly  otfend- 
ed  with  this  liberty,  or  using  that  as  a  pretext  against  him,  had 
him  arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers,  and  appeared  in  per- 
son as  his  accuser.  In  those  times  of  confusion,  every  crime 
alledged  by  the  prevailing  party  was  fatal ;  the  duke  was  found 
guilty  ;  and  being  granted  a  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  die,  he  was  privately  drowned  in  a  brtt  of  malmsey  in 
the  Tower ;  a  whimsical  choice,  and  implying  that  he  had  an 
extraordinar}'  passion  for  that  liquor. 

However,  if  this  monarch's  reign  was  tyrannical,  it  was  but 
short :  while  he  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  a 
war  with  France,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which 
he  expired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  (counting 
from  the  death  of  the  late  king)  in  the  twenty-third  of  his 
reign. 
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^  '■'  CHAP.  XX. 


EDWARD  V. 

THE  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  made  protector  of 
the  realm,  upon  a  pretence  of  guarding  the  persons  of 
the  late  king's  children  from  danger,  conveyed  them  both  to 
the  Tower. 

Having  thus  secured  them,  his  next  step  was  to  spread  a 
report  of  their  illegitimacy  j  and,  by  pretended  obstacles,  to 
put  off  the  day  appointed  for  young  Edward's  coronation.  His 
next  aim  was  to  dispatch  lord  Hastings,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
warmly  in  the  young  king's  interest. 

Having  summoned  lord  Hastings  to  a  council  in  the  Tower, 
he  entered  the  room  knitting  his  brows,  biting  his  lips,  and 
shewing,  by  a  frequent  change  of  countenance,  the  signs  of 
some  inward  perturbation.  A  silence  ensued  for  some  time  ;  . 
and  the  lords  of  the  council  looked  upon  each  other,  not  with- 
out reason,  expecting  some  horrid  catastrophe.  Laying  bare 
his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed,  he  accused  Jane  Shore  and 
her  accomplices  of  having  produced  this  deformity  by  their  sor- 
ceries ;  upon  which  Hastings  cried,  "  If  they  have  committed 
such  a  crime,  they  deserve  punishment." — "  If!"  cried  the 
protector,  with  a  loud  voice  5  "  dost  thou  answer  me  with  ifs  ? 
I  tell  thee  that  they  have  conspired  my  death  ;  and  that  thou, 
traitor,  art  an  accomplice  in  the  crime."  He  then  struck  the 
table  twice  with  his  hand,  and  the  room  was  instantly  filled 
with  armed  men.  "  I  arrest  thee,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
Hastings,  "  for  high  treason  j"  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
in  charge  to  the  soldiere.     Hastings  was  obliged  to  make  a 
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short  confession  to  the  next  priest  that  was  at  hand  ;  the  pro- 
tector crying  out,  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  would  not  dine  till  he 
had  seen  his  head  taken  oflf.  He  was  accordingly  hurried  out 
to  the  Little  Green  before  the  Tower  chapel,  and  there  beheaded 
on  a  log  of  wood  that  accidentally  lay  in  the  way. 

Jane  Shore,  the  late  king's  mistress,  was  the  next  that  felt 
his  indignation.  This  unfortunate  woman  was  an  enemy  too 
humble  to  excite  his  jealousy ;  yet,  as  he  had  accused  her  of 
"witchcraft,  of  which  all  the  world  saw  she  was  innocent,  he 
thought  proper  to  make  her  an  example,  for  those  faults  of 
•which  she  was  really  guilty.  Jane  Shore  had  been  formerly 
deluded  from  her  husband,  who  was  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard 
street,  and  continued  to  live  with  Edward,  the  most  guiltless 
mistress  in  his  abandoned  court.  It  was  very  probable,  that 
the  people  were  not  displeased  at  seeing  one  again  reduced  to 
former  meanness  who  had  for  a  while  been  raised  above  them, 
and  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  a  court.  The  charge  against  her 
was  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
accordingly  condemned  to  walk  barefoot  through  the  city,  and 
to  do  penance  in  St.  Paul's  church  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  wax 
taper  in  her  hand,  before  thousands  of  spectators.  She  lived 
above  forty  years  after  this  sentence,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
most  extreme  indigence. 

The  protector  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  de- 
ny his  pretended  regard  for  the  sons  of  the  late  king,  thinking 
it  high  time  to  aspire  at  the  throne  more  openly.  He  had  pre- 
viously gained  over  the  dvike  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  talents 
and  power,  by  bribes  and  promises  of  future  favour.  This 
nobleman,  therefore,  used  all  his  arts  to  cajole  the  popul?ce 
and  citizens  at  St.  Paul's  cross;  and  construing  their  silence 
into  consent,  his  followers  cried,  "  Long  live  king  Richard ! " 
Soon  after  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  waiting  upon  Richard  with 
aa  offer  of  the  crown^  he  accepted  it  with  seeming  reluctance. 
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RICHARD  III. 

^. D.  I  /~\NE  crime  ever  draws  on  another;  justitre  will  re- 
•  483.  j  V-/  volt  against  frand,  and  usurpation  requires  security. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Richard  was  seated  upon  the  throne,  he 
seiit  the  governor  of  the  Tower  orders  to  put  the  two  young 
princes  to  death;  but  this  brave  man,  v.'hose  name  was  Brack- 
enbury,  refused  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  tyrant's  will ; 
and  submissively  answered,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  erabrue 
bis  hands  in  innocent  blood.  A  fit  iustrument,  however,  %vas 
not  long  wanting  ;  Sir  James  Tyrrel  readily  undertook  the 
office,  and  Brackenbury  v.-as  ordered  to  resign  to  him  the  keys 
for  one  night.  Tyrrel  choosing  three  associates.  Slater,  Deigh- 
toa,  and  Forest,  came  in  the  night-time  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  the  princes  were  lodged,  and  sending  in  the 
assassins,  he  bid  them  execute  their  commission,  while  he  him- 
self staid  without.  They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed>  and 
fallen  into  a  sound  sleep :  after  suffocating  them  with  the  bol- 
ster and  pillows,  they  shewed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  stair-foot,  deep  in  the  ground, 
under  a  heap  of  stones. 

But  while  he  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  his  power,  he 
found  it  threatejied  in  a  quarter  where  be  least  expected  an 
attack.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  now  took  disgust  at  being  refused 
some  confiscated  lands  for  which  he  solicited.  He  therefore 
levied  a  body  of  men  in  Wales,  and  advanced  by  hasty  marches 
towards  Gloucester,  where  he  desigfled  to  cross  the  Severn. 

F 
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Just  at  that  time  the  river  was  swoln  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
country  on  both  sides  was  deluged,  and  even  the  tops  of  some 
hills  were  covered  with  water.  This  inundation  continued 
for  ten  days  3  during  which  Buckingham's  army,  composed  of 
Welshmen,  could  neither  pass  the  river,  nor  find  subsistence 
on  their  own  side ;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  disperse, 
and  return  home,  notwithstanding  all  the  duke's  efforts  to 
prolong  their  stay.  In  this  helpless  situation,  the  duke,  after 
a  short  deliberation,  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  one  Banister, 
who  had  been  his  servant,  and  who  had  received  repeated 
obligations  from  his  family  j  but  the  wicked  seldom  find,  as 
they  seldom  exert,  friendship.  Banister,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  large  reward  that  was  set  upon  the  duke's  head, ; 
went  and  betrayed  him  to  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire ;  who,  sur- 
rounding the  house  with  armed  men,  seized  the  duke,  in  the 
habit  of  a  peasant,  and  conducted  him  to  Salisbury ;  where  he  , 
w^as  instantly  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  according  to  the 
summary  method  practised  in  those  days. 

Amidst  the  perplexity  caused  by  many  disagreeable  occur- 
rences, he  received  information  that  the  earl  of  Richmond  was 
making  preparations  to  land  in  England,  and  assert  his  claims 
to  the  crown.  Richard,  who  knew  not  in  what  quarter  he  might 
expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at  Nottingham,  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and  had  given  commissions  to  several  of 
his  creatures  to  oppose  the  enemy  wherever  he  should  land. 

Some  tim.e  after,  however,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was 
a  descendant  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  female  line,  resolved 
to  strike  for  the  crown.  He  had  been  long  obnoxious  to  the 
house  of  York,  and  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  but 
he  now  knowing  how  odious  the  king  was,  set  out  from  Har- 
fleur,  in  Normandy,  with  a  retinue  of  about  two  thousand 
persons ;  and  after  a  voyage  of  six  days  arrived  at  Milford- 
haven,  in  Wales,  were  he  landed  without  opposition. 

Upon  news  of  this  descent,  Richard,  who  was  possessed  of 
courage  and  military  conduct,  his  only  virtues,  instantly  resolved 
to  meet  his  antagonist,  and  decide  their  mutual  pretensions  by 
a  battle.  Richmond,  on  the  other  hand,  being  reinforced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  about  six  thousand,  boldly  advanced  with  the-  same 
intention  ;  and  in  a  few  days  both  armies  drew  near  Boswortli- 
field,  where  the  contest  that  had  now  for  more  than  forty 
years  filled  the  kingdom  with  civil  commotions,  and  deluged 
its  plains  with  blood,  was  determined  by  the  death  of  Richard, 
who  was  slain  in  battle  5  while  Richmond  was  saluted  king,  by 
the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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HENPxY  VII. 

A.D.\  TITENRY'S  first  care,  upon  coming  to  the  throne, 
148S.  )  J.X  ^was  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  j  and  thus  he  blended  the  interests  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancasterj  so  that  ever  after  they  were  in- 
capable of  distinction. 

A  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  his  predecessors  proceeded 
from  their  poverty,  which  was  mostly  occasioned  by  riot  and 
dissipation.  Henry  saw  that  money  alone  could  turn  the  scale 
of  power  in  his  favour ;  and  therefore  hoarded  up  all  the  con- 
fiscations of  his  enemies  with  the  utmost  frugality. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  he  issued  a 
general  pardon  to  all  such  as  chose  to  accept  it ;  but  people 
were  become  so  turbulent  and  factious,  by  a  long  course  of 
civil  war,  that  no  governor  could  rule  them,  nor  any  king 
please ;  so  that  one  rebellion  seemed  extinguished  only  to  give 
rise  to  another. 

There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priestj  who 
possessing  some  subtlety  and  moje  rashness,  trained  up  Lambert 
Simnel,  a  baker's  son,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  smothered 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  But  as  the  impostor  was  not  calculated 
to  bear  a  close  inspection,  it  was  thought  proper  to  shew  him 
first  at  a  distance  ;  and  Irehnd  was  judged  the  fittest  theatre  for 
him  to  support  bis  assumed  character. 

In  this  manner  kuig  Siainel,  being  joined  by  lord  Lovely  and 
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one  or  two  lords  more  of  the  discontented  party,  resolved  to 
pass  over  into  England  ;  and  accordingly  landed  in  Lancashire, 
from  whence  he  marched  to  York,  expecting  the  country  would  ! 
rise  and  join  him  as  he  marched  along.  But  in  this  he  was 
deceived  ;  the  people,  averse  to  join  a  body  of  German  and  Irish 
troops,  by  whom  he  was  supported,  aMd  kept  in  awe  by  the 
king's  reputation,  remained  in  tranquillity,  or  gave  all  theirj 
assistance  to  the  royal  cause.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  therefore, 
a  disaffl'cted  lord,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  rebel  army 
was  given,  fin'Iing  no  hopes  but  in  speedy  victor}',  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  contest  to  a  short  issue.  The  opposite 
armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a 
battle,  which  was  more  bloody,  and  more  obstinately  disputed, 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of  their 
forces.  But  victory  at  length  declared  in  fu'our  of  the  king,  and 
it  proved  decisive.  Lord  Lincoln  perished  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
lord  Lovel  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  it  is  supposed  he  shared 
the  same  fate.  Simncl,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  four  thousand  of  the  common  men  fell  in  the 
battle.  Simon,  being  a  priest,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  civil 
power,  and  \yas  only  committed  to  close  confinement.  Simnel 
was  too  contemptible  to  excite  the  king's  fear  or  resentment; 
he  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen, 
whence  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  falconer, 
in  which  mean  employment  he  died. 

A  fresh  insurrection  began  in  Yorkshire ;  the  people  resist- 
ing the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  levy  the  taxes, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  attempted  to  enforce  the  king's 
command ;  but  the  populace,  being  by  this  taught  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  adviser  of  their  oppressions,  flew  to  arms,  at- 
tacked his  hou.-,e,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  mutineers  did 
not  stop  there ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  one  John  Ai  chamber,  a 
seditious  fellow  of  mean  birth,  they  chose  Sir  John  Egremont 
for  their  leader,  and  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. The  king,  upon  hearing  of  this  rash  proceeding,  imme- 
diately levied  a  force,  which  he  put  under  the  earl  of  Surrey ; 
and  this  nobleman  encountering  the  rebels,  dissipated  the  tu- 
mult, and  took  their  leader,  Archamber,  prisoner.  Archamber 
was  shortly  after  executed;  but  Sir  John  Egremont  fled  to  the 
court  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  usual  retreat  of  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  government  in  England. 
A.j).\  One  would  have  imagined,  that,  from  the  ill  success 
1492.  J  p£  sininel's  imposture,  few  would  be  wiUin  t  to  embark 
in  another  of  a  similar  kind;  however,  the  old  duchess  of 
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Burgundy,  rather  irritated  than  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
her  past  enterprises,  was  determined  to  disturb  that  govei'nment 
which  she  could  not  subvert.  She  first  procured  a  report  to 
be  spread,  that  the  young  duke  of  York,  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  still  living;  and  finding  the  rumour 
greedily  received,  she  soon  produced  a  young  man  who  assumed 
his  name  and  character.  The  person  pitched  upon  to  sustain 
this  part  was  one  Osbeck,  or  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  converted 
Jew,  who  had  been  over  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  where  he  had  this  son  named  Peter,  but  corrupt- 
ed, after  the  Flemish  manner,  into  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  The 
duchess  of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  suited  to  her 
purposes;  and  her  lessons,  instructing  him  to  personate  the 
duke  of  York,  were  easily  learned  and  strongly  retained  by  a 
youth  of  very  quick  apprehension.  In  short,  his  graceful  air, 
his  courtly  address,  his  easy  manner,  and  elegant  conversation, 
were  capable  of  imposing  upon  all  but  such  as  were  conscious 
of  the  imposture. 

The  English,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to  all  these 
absurdities ;  while  the  young  man's  prudence,  conversation, 
and  deportment,  served  to  confirm  what  their  disafi^ection  and 
credulity  had  begun. 

Among  those  who  secretly  abetted  the  cause  of  Perkin,  were 
lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountford,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaits, 
and  Sir  Robert  Clitford.  But  the  person  of  the  greatest  weight, 
and  the  most  dangerous  opposition,  was  Six  William  Stanley, 
the  lord  Chamberlain,  and  brother  to  the  famous  lord  StaT^iey, 
who  had  contributed  to  place  Henry  on  tlie  throne.  This  per- 
sonage, either  moved  by  a  blind  credulity,  or  more  probably 
by  a  restless  ambition,  entered  into  a  regular  conspiracy  against 
the  king ;  and  a  correspondence  was  settled  between  the  male- 
content*,  in  England  and  those  in  Flanders. 

Whil^  the  plot  was  thus  carrying  on  in  all  quarters,  Henry 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  spared 
neither  labour  nor  expense  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the  pre- 
tender to  his  crown  ;  and  was  equally  assiduous  in  finding  out 
who  were  his  secret  abettors.  For  this  purpose,  he  dispersed  his 
spies  through  all  Flanders,  and  brought  over,  by  large  bribes, 
some  of  these  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  enemy's  interest. 
Among  these  Sir  Robert  Clitford  was  the  most  remarkable, 
both  for  his  consequence,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  was 
trusted.  From  this  person  Henry  learnt  the  whole  of  Perkin's 
birih  and  adventures,  together  with  the  names  of  all  those  who 
had  secretly  combined  to  assist  him.     The  king  was  pleased 
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with  the  discovery ;  but  the  more  (rust  he  gave  to  his  spies, 
the  higher  resentment  did  he  feign  against  them. 

At  first  he  was  struck  witli  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
many  of  those  about  himj  but  concealing  his  resentment  for 
a  proper  opportunity ;,  he,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  arrested 
Fitzwalter,  Mountford,  and  Thwaits,  together  with  William 
Danbury,  Robert  RaiclitF,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas 
Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned for  high  treason.  Mountford,  RatclifF,  and  Danbury, 
were  immediately  executed ;   the  rest  received  a  pardon. 

The  young  adventurer,  thus  finding  his  hopes  frustrated  in 
England,  went  next  to  try  his  fortune  in  Scotland.  In  that 
country  his  luck  seemed  greater  than  in  England;  James  IV. 
the  king  of  that  country,  receiving  him  with  great  cordiality  : 
he  was  seduced  to  believe  the  story  of  his  birth  and  adventures ; 
and  he  carried  his  confidence  so  far,  as  to  give  him  in  marriage 
lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and 
a  near  kinsman  of  his  own ;  a  young  lady  eminent  for  virtue  as 
well  as  beauty.  But  not  content  with  these  instances  of  favour, 
he  was  resolved  to  attempt  setting  him  on  the  throne  of  England. 
It  was  naturally  expected,  that,  upon  Perkin's  first  appearance 
in  that  kingdom,  all  the  friends  of  the  house  of  York  would 
rise  in  his  favour.  Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  the  king  of 
Scotland  entered  England  with  a  numerous  army,  and  pro- 
claimed the  young  adventurer  wherever  he  went.  But  Perkin's 
pretensions,  attended  by  repeated  disappointments,  were  now 
become  stale  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace ;  so  that,  contrary 
to  expectation,  none  were  found  to  second  his  pretensions. 
A.  D.  \  In  tliis  manner  the  restless  Perkin  being  dismissed 
**^^*  ^  Scotland,  and  meeting  with  a  very  cold  reception  from 
the  Flemings,  who  now  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  the  En- 
glish, resolved  to  continue  his  scheme  of  opposition,  and  took 
jefuge  among  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  Impatient  of 
an  inactive  life,  he  held  a  consultation  witli  his  followers.  Heme, 
Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken  tradesmen ;  and  by  their  ad- 
vice he  resolved  to  try  the  affections  of  the  Cornish  men ;  and 
he  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  among  them  at  Bodmin,  in 
Cornwall,  than  the  populace,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
flocked  to  his  standard.  Elated  with  this  appearance  of  success, 
he  took  on  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  title  of  Richard  the 
Fourth,  king  of  England;  and,  not  to  sufifer  the  spirits  of  his 
adherents  to  languish,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  of  Exeter. 
Finding  the  inhabitants  obstinate  in  refusing  to  admit  him,  and 
being  unprovided  with  artillery  to  force  an  entrance,  he  broke 
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np  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taunton.  His  followers 
by  this  time  amounted  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  appeared 
ready  to  defend  his  cause  j  but  his  heart  failed  him  upon  being 
informed  that  the  king  was  coming  down  to  oppose  him  ;  and, 
instead  of  bringing  his  men  into  the  field,  he  privately  deserted 
them,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu,  in  tho 
New  Forest.  His  wretched  adherents,  left  to  the  king's  mercy, 
found  him  still  willing  to  pardon  5  and,  except  a  few  of  the 
ringleaders,  none  were  treated  with  capital  severity.  At  the 
same  time  some  other  persons  were  employed  to  treat  with 
Perkin,  and  to  persuade  him,  under  promise  of  a  pardon,  to 
deliver  himself  up  to  justice,  and  to  confess  and  explain  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  imposture.  His  affairs  being  altogether 
desperate,  he  embraced  the  king's  offers  without  hesitation,  and 
quitted  the  sanctuary.  Henry  being  desirous  of  seeing  him, 
he  was  brought  to  court,  and  conducted  through  the  streets  of 
London  in  a  kind  of  mock  triumph,  amidst  the  derision  and 
insults  of  the  populace,  which  he  bore  witii  the  most  dignified 
resignation.  He  was  then  compelled  to  sign  a  confession  of 
his  former  life  and  conduct,  which  was  printed,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  nation  ;  but  it  was  so  defective  and  contradic- 
tory, that,  instead  of  explaining  the  pretended  imposture,  it  left 
it  still  more  doubtful  than  before;  and  this  youth's  real  pre- 
tensions are  to  this  very  day  an  object  of  dispute  among  the 
learned. 

After  attempting  once  or  twice  to  escape  from  custody,  he 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn ;  and  several  of  his  adherents  suffered 
the  same  ignominious  death. 

There  had  been  hitherto  nothing  in  this  reign  but  plots, 
treasons,  insurrections,  impostures,  and  executions  3  and  it  is 
probable  that  Henry's  severity  proceeded  from  the  continual 
alarms  in  which  they  held  him.  It  is  certain,  that  no  prince 
ever  loved  peace  more  tlian  he ;  and  much  of  the  ill-will  of  his 
subjects  arose  from  his  attempts  to  repress  their  inclinations  for 
war.  The  usual  preface  to  all  his  treaties  was,  "  That  when 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  peace  was  sung ;  and  when  he 
went  out  of  the  world,  peace  was  bequeathed." 

He  had  all  along  two  points  in  view ;  one  to  depress  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt  and  humanize  the 
populace.  With  this  view,  he  procured  an  act,  by  which  the 
nobility  were  granted  a  power  of  disposing  of  tlieir  estates;  a 
law  infinitely  pleasing  to  the  commons,  and  not  disagreeable 
even  to  the  nobles,  since  they  had  thus  an  immediate  resource 
for  supplying  their  taste  for  prodigality,  and  answering  the  de- 
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mands  of  their  creditors.  The  blow  reached  them  in  their 
posterity  alone  j  but  they  were  too  ignorant  to  be  affected  by 
such  distant  distresses. 

He  was  not  remiss  also  in  abridging  the  pope's  power,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to  his 
commands,  and  the  grenrest  respect  for  the  clergy.  But  while 
he  thus  employed  his  power  in  lowering  the  influence  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  he  was  usingevery  art  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  In  fact,  his  greatest  efforts  were  directed 
to  promote  trade  and  commerce,  because  this  naturally  intro- 
duced a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  disengaged  them  from  all  depend- 
ence, except  upon  the  laws  and  the 'king.  Before  this  great 
sera,  all  our  towns  owed  their  original  to  some  strong  castle  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  some  •powerful  lord  generally  re- 
sided. These  were  at  once  fortresses  for  protection,  and  prisons 
tor  all  sorts  of  criminals.  In  this  castle  there  was  usually  a 
garrison  armed  and  provided,  dependijig  entirely  on  the  noble- 
man's support  and  assistance.  To  these  seats  of  protection, 
artificers,  victuallers,  and  shop-keepers,  naturally  resorted,  and 
settled  on  some  adjacent  spot,  to  furnish  the  lord  and  his  at- 
tendants with  all  the  necessaries  tl:iey  might  require.  The  far- 
mers  also,  and  the  husbandmen,  in  the  neighbourhood,  built 
iheir  houses  there  to  be  protected  against  the  numerous  gangs 
of  robbers,  called  Ptu'oertsmen,  that  hid  themselves  in  the 
woeds  by  day,  and  infested  the  open  countiy  by  night.  Heniy 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  towns  from  such  a  neighbourhood, 
by  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  a  more  commercial  situation. 
He  attempted  to  teach  them  frugality,  and  a  just  payment  of 
debts,  by  Lis  own  example  ;  and  never  once  omitted  the  rights 
of  the  merchant,  in  all  his  treaties  with  foreign  princes. 

Henry  having  thus  seen  England,  in  a  great  measure,  civi- 
lized by  his  endeavours,  his  people  pay  their  taxes  without  con- 
straint, the  nobles  confessing  subordination,  the  laws  alone  in- 
flicting punishment,  the  towns  beginning  to  live  independent 
of  the  powerful,  commerce  every  day  increasing,  die  spirit  of 
faction  extinguished,  and  foreigners  either  fearing  England,  or 
seeking  its  alliance,  he  began  to  see  the  approaches  of  his  end, 
A.  D.  1  and  died  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  having  lived  fifty- 
nog.  J  i^.Q  years^  anj  reigned  twenty-three.  Since  the  times 
of  Alfred,  England  had  not  seen  such  another  king.  He  ren- 
dered his  subjects  powerful  and  happy,  and  wrought  a  greater 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  it  was  possible  to 
suppose  could  be  effected  in  so  short  a  time. 
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NO  prince  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  more  in  his  favour  than  Henry  VIII.  who 
now,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age^  undertook  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1  And  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  fifty 

ii09.  J  thousand  strong,  and  as  a  war  with  prance  was  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  people,  he  determined  to  head  his  forces  for 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom.  But  France  was  not  threatened 
by  him  alone;  the  Swiss,  on  another  quarter,  with  twenty-tive 
thousand  men,  were  preparing  to  invade  it ;  while  Ferdinand 
ofArragon,  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  was  only  waiting 
for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  attack  on  his  side  to  advantage. 
Never  was  the  French  monarchy  in  so  distressed  a  situation  j 
but  the  errors  of  its  assailants  procured  its  safet3\ 

After  an  ostentatious  but  ineffectual  campaign,  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  Henry  continued 
to  dissipate,  in  more  peaceful  follies,  those  immense  sums 
which  had  been  amassed  by  his  predecessor  for  very  different 
purposes. 

In  this  manner,  while  his  pleasures  on  the  one  hand  engrossed 
Henry's  time,  the  preparations  for  repeated  expeditions  ex- 
hausted his  treasures  on  the  other.  As  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose the  old  ministers^  who  were  appointed  to  direct  him  by 
his  father,  would  not  willingly  concur  in  these  idle  projects, 
Henry  had,  for  sonoe  time,  discontinued  asking  their  advice, 

F  3 
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and  cliiefiy  confided   in  the  councils  of  Thomas,  afterwards 
cardinal  WoLsey,  who  seemed  to  second  him  in  his  favourite 
pursuits.     Wolsey  was  a  minister  who  complied  with  all  his 
master's  inclinations,   and  flattered  him  in  every  scheme  to 
which  his  sanguine  and  impetuous  temper  was  inclined.      He 
was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  not  of  a  butcher,  as 
is  commonly  reported,  of  Ipswich.    He  was  sent  to  Oxford  so 
early,  that  he  was  a  bachelor  at  fourteen,  and  at  that  time  was 
called  the  Boy  Bachelor.     He  rose  by  degrees,  upon  quitting 
college,  from  one  preferment  to  another,  till  he  was  made 
rector  of  Lymington  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  children 
he  had  instructed.     He  had  not  long  resided  at  this  living, 
when  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  put  him  in  the  stocks  for 
being  drunk,  and  raising  disturbances  at  a  neighbouring  fair. 
This  disgrace,  however,  did  not  retard  his  promotion  ;   for  he 
"was  recommended   as  chaplain  to  Henry  the   Seventh  ;  and 
being  employed   by   that   monarch    in  a    secret  negotiation, 
respecting  his  intended  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  he 
acquitted  himself  to  that  king's  satisfaction,  and  obtained  the 
praise  both  of  diligence  and  dexterity.     That  prince  having 
given  him  a  commission  to  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  re- 
sided at  Brussels,  was  surprised  in  less  than  three  days  after 
to  see  Wolsey  present  himself  before   him  ;  and,   supposing 
that  he  had  been   delinquent,   began   to   reprove   his  delay. 
Wolsey,  however,  surprised  him  with  assurance  that  he  was 
just  returned  from  Brussels,  and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all 
his  majesty's  commands.    His  dispatch,  on  that  occasion,  pro- 
cured him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  this  situation  it  was 
that  he  was  introduced  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the 
young  king's  notice,  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  talents  to 
supplant  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  favourite  at  that  time  ; 
and  in  tliis  Fox  was  not  out  in  his  conjectures.     Presently 
after,  being  introduced  at  court,  he  was  made  a  privy  counsel- 
lor 5   and,  as  such,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  young  king,  as  he  appeared  at  once  com- 
plying, submissive,  and  enterprising.     Wolsey  used  every  art 
to  suit  himself  to  the  royal  temper  j  he  sung,  laughed,  and 
danced,  with  every  libertine  of  the  court :    neither  his  own 
years,  which  were  near  forty,  nor  his  character,  as  a  clergy- 
man, were  any  restraint  upon  him,   or  tended   to  check,  by 
ill-timed  severities,  the  gaiety  of  his  companions.     To  such  a 
weak  and  vicious  monarch  as  Henry,  qualities  of  tliis  nature 
were  highly  pleasing  ;  and  Wolsey  was  soon  acknowjedged  as 
his  chief  favourite,  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  chief  admi- 
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nistration  of  affairs.  The  people  began  to  see  with  indignation 
the  new  favourite's  mean  condescensions  to  the  king,  and  his 
arrogance  to  themselves.  They  had  loiig  regarded  the  vicious 
haughtiness,  and  the  unbecoming  splendor  of  the  clergy,  with 
envy  and  detestation  ;  and  Wolsey's  greatness  served  to  bring 
a  new  odium  upon  that  body,  already  too  much  the  object  of 
the  people's  dislike.  His  character  being  now  placed  in  a 
more  conspicuous  point  of  light,  daily  began  to  manifest  itself 
the  more.  Insatiable  in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more  mag- 
niticent  in  his  expense ;  of  extensive  capacity,  but  still  more 
unbounded  in  enterprise ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  still  more 
<lesirous  of  glory ;  insinuating,  engaging,  persuasive,  and  at 
other  times  lofty,  elevated,  and  commanding  ;  haughty  to 
his  equals,  but  atfable  to  his  dependents  j  oppressive  to  the 
people,  but  liberal  to  his  friends  ;  more  generous  than  grateful ; 
formed  to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  intercoursCj  but  vain 
enough  not  to  cover  his  real  superiority. 

In  order  to  divert  the  envy  of  the  public  from  his  inordinate 
exaltation,  he  soon  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Francis 
the  First,  of  France,  who  had  taken  many  methods  to  work 
upon  his  vanity,  and  at  last  succeeded.  In  consequence  of 
that  monarch's  wishes,  Henry  was  persuaded  by  the  cardinal 
to  an  interview  with  that  prince.  This  expensive  congress 
was  held  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  near  Calais,  within  the 
English  pale,  in  compliment  to  Henry  for  crossing  the  sea. 

Some  months  before,  a  defiance  had  been  sent  by  the  two 
A.  D.I  kings  to  each  other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief 
ii2o.  J  cities  of  Europe,  importing  that  Henry  and  Francis, 
■with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready  in  the  plains  of  Picardy  to 
answer  all  comers,  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt  and  tournay. 
Accordingly,  the  monarchs,  now  all  gorgeously  apparelled, 
entered  the  lists  on  horseback  j  Francis  surrounded  with 
Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with  those  of  Francis.  They  were 
both  at  that  time  the  most  comely  personages  of  their  age, 
and  pridt'd  themselves  on  their  expertness  in  the  military  ex- 
ercises. The  ladies  were  the  judges  in  these  feats  ot  chivalry  ; 
^nd  they  put  an  end  to  the  encounter  whenever  they  thought 
proper.  It  is  supposed  that  the  crafty  French  monarch  was 
willing  to  gratify  Henry's  vanity,  by  allovving  him  to  enjoy 
a  petty  pre-eminence  in  these  pastimes.  He  ran  a  tilt  against 
-Monsieur  Crandeval,  whom  he  disabled  at  the  second  en- 
counter. He  engaged  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  whom, 
however,  he  could  not  throw  from  the  saddle.     He  fought  at 
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faulchion  with  a  French  nobleman,  who  presented  him  with 
his  courser  in  token  of  submission. 

By  this  time  all  the  immense  treasures  of  the  late  king  were 
quite  exhausted  on  empty  pageants,  guilty  pleasures,  or  vain 
treaties  and  expeditions.  But  the  king  relied  on  Wolsey  alone 
for  replenishing  his  cotters ;  and  no  person  could  be  titter  for  the 
purpose.  His  tirst  care  was  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  benevolence ;  which,  added  to  its 
•being  extorted,  had  the  mortification  of  being  considered  as  a 
free  gift.  Henry  little  minded  the  manner  of  its  being  raised, 
provided  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  however,  his  minister 
met  with  some  opposition  in  his  attempts  to  levy  these  extort- 
ed contributions.  In  the  first  place,  having  exacted  a  con- 
siderable subsidy  from  the  clergy,  he  next  addressed  himself 
to  the  house  of  commons  ;  but  they  only  granted  him  half  the 
supplies  he. demanded.  Wolsey  was  at  first  highly  offended 
at  their  parsimony,  and  desired  to  be  heard  in  the  house  ;  but 
as  Lliis  would  have  destroyed  th2  very  foim  and  constitution  of 
that  august  body,  they  replied,  that  none  could  be  permitted 
to  sit  and  argue  there,  but  such  as  had  been  elected  members. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  reign  to  render  the 
king  master  of  the  debates  in  parliament.  Wolsey  first  paved 
the  way ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  kingdom,  Henry  too  well 
improved  upon  his  plans  soon  after. 

Hitherto  the  administration  of  all  affairs  was  carried  on  by 
Wolsey  ;  for  the  king  was  contented  to  lose,  in  the  embraces 
of  his  mistresses,  all  the  complaints  of  his  subjects ;  and  the 
cardinal  undertook  to  keep  him  ignorant,  in  order  to  continue 
his  own  uncontrolled  authority.  But  now  a  period  was  ap- 
proaching that  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  minister's  exorbitant 
power.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  important  revolu- 
tions that  ever  employed  the  attention  of  man  was  now  ripe  for 
execution.     This  was  no  less  a  change  than  the  Reformation. 

The  vices  and  impositions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  now 
almost  come  to  a  head  ;  and  the  increase  of  arts  and  learning 
among  tlie  laity,  propagated  by  means  of  printing,  which  had 
been  lately  invented,  began  to  make  them  resist  that  power, 
A.  D. )  which  was  originally  founded  on  deceit.  Leo  the  Tenth 
i3i9.  J  ^ygg  g(-  (]ij^[  (^jj^g  popc,  zud  cagcrly  employed  in  building 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  In  order  to  procure  money 
for  carrying  on  that  e.xpensive  undertaking,  he  gave  a  commis- 
sion for  selling  indulgencies,  a  practice  that  had  often  been 
tried  before.  These  were  to  free  the  purchaser  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory  ;  and  they  would  serve  even  for  one's  friends. 
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if  purchased  with  that  intention.  There  were  every  where 
shops  opened,  where  they  were  to  be  sold:  but,  in  general, 
they  were  to  be  had  at  taverns,  brothels,  and  gaming-houses. 
The  Augustine  friars  had  usually  been  employed  in  Saxony  to 
preach  the  indulgencies,  and  from  this  trust  had  derived  both 
profit  and  consideration ;  but  the  pope's  minister,  supposing 
that  they  had  found  out  illicit  methods  of  secreting  the  money, 
transferred  this  lucrative  employment  from  them  to  the  Domi- 
nicans. iVIartin  Luther,  protessor  in  the  university  of  Wirt- 
emberg,  was  an  Augustine  monk,  and  one  of  those  who  re- 
sented this  transfer  of  the  sale  of  indulgencies  from  one  order 
to  another.  He  began  to  shew  his  indignation  by  preaching 
against  their  efficacy ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  lieiy  temper, 
and  provoked  by  opposition,  he  inveighed  against  the  authority 
of  the  pope  himself..  Being  driven  hard  by  his  adversaries, 
still  as  he  enlarged  his  reading,  in  order  to  support  his  tenets, 
he  discovered  some  new  abuse  or  error  in  the  church  of  E.ome. 
In  this  dispute,  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  to  be  a  champion  on 
both  sides.  His  father,  who  had  given  him  the  education  of 
a  scholar,  permitted  him  to  be  instructed  in  school  divinity, 
which  then  was  the  principal  object  of  learned  inquiry.  Henry, 
therefore,  willing  to  convince  the  world  of  his  abilities  in  that 
science,  obtained  the  pope's  permission  to  read  the  works  of 
Luther,  which  had  been  forbidden  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation. In  consequence  of  this,  the  king  defended  the  seven 
sacraments,  oat  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  and  shewed  some 
dexterity  in  this  science,  though  it  is  thought  that  Vv'olsey  had 
the  chief  hand  in  directing  him.  A  book  being  tiius  finished 
in  haste,  it  was  sent  to  Rome  for  the  jxjpe's  approbation,  which 
is  natural  to  suppose  Avould  not  be  withheld.  The  pontiff, 
ravished  with  its  eloquence  and  depth,  compared  it  to  the  la- 
bours of  St.  Jerome,  or  St.  Augustine,  and  rewarded  the  author 
with  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  j  little  imagining 
that  Henry  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  enemies 
that  ever  the  church  of  Rome  had  to  contend  with. 
A.  D.i  Henry  had  now  been  eighteen  years  married  to 
""•  '  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  had  been  brought  over 
from  Spain,  and  married  to  his  elder  brother,  who  died  a  few 
months  after  cohabitation.  But  notwithstanding  the  submis- 
sive deference  paid  to  the  indulgence  of  the  church,  Henry's 
marriage  with  this  princess  did  not  pass  without  scruple  and 
hesitation,  both  on  his  ov/n  side,  and  on  that  of  the  people. 
However,  it  was  carried  forward,  though  perhaps  not  at  first 
excited,  by  a  motive  much  more  powerful  than  the  tacit  sug- 
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gestions  of  his  conscience.  It  happened,  that  among  the  maids 
of  honour  then  attending  the  queen,  there  was  one  Anna  Bullen, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  a  gentleman  of  distinction, 
and  related  to  most  of  the  nobility.  He  had  been  employed 
by  the  king  in  several  embassies,  and  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  beauty  of  Anna  sur- 
passed whatever  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  voluptuous  court ; 
and  her  education,  which  had  been  at  Paris,  tended  to  set  off 
her  personal  charms.  Her  features  were  regular,  mild,  and 
attractive  ;  her  stature  elegant,  though  below  the  middle  sizej 
■while  her  wit  and  vivacity  exceeded  even  her  other  allurements. 
Henry,  who  had  never  learned  the  art  of  restraining  any  pas- 
sion tiat  he  desired  to  gratify,  saw  and  loved  her  j  but  aftei 
several  efforts  to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  criminal  de- 
sires, he  found  that  without  marriage  he  could  have  no  chance 
of  succeeding.  This  obstacle,  therefore,  he  hardily  undertook 
to  remove  ;  and  as  his  own  queen  was  now  become  hateful  to 
him,  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce,  he  alledged  that  his  con- 
science rebuked  him  for  having  so  long  lived  in  incest  with 
the  wife  of  his  brother.  In  this  pretended  perplexity,  there- 
fore, he  applied  to  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  owed  him  many 
obligations,  desiring  him  to  dissolve  the  bull  of  the  former 
pope,  which  had  given  him  permission  to  marry  Catherine; 
and  to  declare  that  it  was  not  in  the  power,  even  of  the  holy 
see,  to  dispense  with  a  law  so  strictly  enjoined  in  scripture. 
The  unfortunate  pope,  unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  refuse, 
continued  to  promise,  recant,  dispute,  and  temporize  ;  hoping 
that  the  king's  passion  would  never  hold  out  during  the  tedious 
course  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy.  In  this  he  was  entirely 
mistaken.  Henry  had  been  long  taught  to  dispute  as  well  as 
he,  and  quickly  found,  or  wrested,  many  texts  in  scripture  to 
favour  his  opinions  or  his  passions. 

During  the  course  of  a  long  perplexing  negotiation,  on  the 
issue  of  which  Henry's  happiness  seemed  to  depend,  he  had  at 
first  expected  to  find  in  his  favourite  Wolsey  a  warm  defender, 
and  a  steady  adherent ;  but  in  this  he  found  himself  mistaken. 
Wolsey  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  much  the  same  dilemma  with 
the  pope.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  to  please  his  master  the 
king,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  thousand  marks  of  favour; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  to  disoblige  the  pope,  whose 
servant  he  more  immediately  wa-;,  and  who  besides  had  power 
to  punish  his  disobedience.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue neuter  in  this  controversy  ;  and  though  of  all  men  the 
most  haughty,  he  gave  way,  on  this  occasion^  to  Campegio, 
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the  pope's  nuncio,  in  all  things,  pretending  a  deference  to  his 
skill  in  canon  law.  Wolsey's  scheme  of  temporizing  was 
highly  displeasing  to  the  king,  but  for  a  while  he  endeavoured 
to  stifle  his  resentment,  until  he  could  act  with  more  fatal  cer- 
tainty. He  for  some  time  looked  out  for  a  man  of  equal  abili- 
ties and  less  art ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  accident  threw  in 
his  sxci)'  one  Thomas  Cranmer,  of  greater  talents,  and  probably 
of  more  integrity. 

Thus  finding  himself  provided  with  a  person  who  could 
supply  Wolsey's  place,  he  appeared  less  reserved  in  his  resent- 
ments against  that  prelate.  The  attorney  general  was  ordered 
to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him  ;  and  he  was  soon 
after  commanded  to  resign  the  great  seal.  Crimes  are  easily- 
found  out  against  a  favourite  in  disgrace,  and  the  courtiers  did 
not  fail  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  his  errors.  He  was  ordered 
to  depart  from  York-place  palace ;  and  all  his  furniture  and 
plate  were  converted  to  the  king's  use.  The  inventory  of  his 
goods  being  taken,  they  were  found  to  exceed  even  the  most 
extravagant  surmises.  Of  line  hoUand  alone  there  were  found 
a  thousand  pieces ;  the  walls  of  his  palace  were  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver ;  he  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  massy 
gold ;  all  the  rest  of  his  riches  and  furniture  were  in  proportion, 
and  probably  their  greatness  invited  the  hand  of  power.  He 
was  soon  after  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the 
king's  command,  for  high  treason,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  conducting  him  from  York,  where  he  then  resided,  to 
London,  in  order  to  take  his  trial.  He  at  first  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisition,  as  being  a  cardinal  ;  but  finding  the 
earl  bent  on  performing  his  commission,  he  compHed,  and  set 
out  by  easy  journies  for  London,  to  appear  as  a  criminal,  where 
he  had  acted  as  a  king.  In  his  way  he  stayed  a  fortnight  at 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's;  where  one  day  at  dinner  he  was 
taken  ill,  not  without  violent  suspicions  of  having  poisoned 
himself.  Being  brought  forward  from  thence,  he  with  much 
difficulty  reached  Leicester  abbey  ;  where  the  monks  coming 
out  tb  meet  him,  he  said,  "  Father  abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay 
my  bones  among  you  ;"  and  immediately  ordered  his  bed  to  be 
prepared.  As  his  disorder  increased,  an  oflScer  being  placed 
near,  at  once  to  guard  and  attend  him,  he  spoke  to  him  a  little 
before  he  expired,  to  this  effect :  "  I  pray  you  have  me  heartily 
recommended  unto  his  royal  majesty  ;  he  is  a  prince  of  a  most 
royiil  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart,  and  rather  than  he 
will  miss,  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one 
ilialf  of  his  kingdo.m.     I  do  assure  you  I  have  kiieeled  before 
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him  for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will 
and  appetite,  but  could  not  prevail.  Had  I  but  served  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I 
must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study ;  not  regarding 
my  service  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince."  He  died  sooa 
after,  in  all  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  left  a  life  which  he  had 
all  along  rendered  turbid  by  ambition,  and  wretched  by  mean 
assiduities. 

The  tie  that  held  Henry  to  the  church  being  thus  broken, 
he  resalved  to  keep  no  farther  measures  with  the  pontiff.  He 
therefore  privately  married  Anna  Bullen,  whom  he  had  created 
marchioness  of  Pembroke  ;  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the 
new  queen,  her  father,  and  Dr.  Cranmer,  being  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Soon  after,  finding  the  queen  pregnant,  he  publicly 
owned  his  marriage,  and  to  colour  over  his  disobedience  to  the 
pope,  with  an  appearance  of  triumph,  he  passed  with  his  beau- 
tiful bride  through  London,  with  a  magnificence  greater  than 
had  been  ever  known  before.  But  though  Henry  had  thus 
separated  from  the  church,  yet  he  had  not  addicted  himself  to 
the  system  of  any  other  reformer. 

As  the  mode  of  religion  was  not  as  yet  known,  and  as  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  of  opposite  sentiments  were  ex- 
tremely exasperated,  it  naturally  followed  that  several  must  fall 
a  sacrifice  in  die  contest  between  ancient  establishments  and 
modern  reformation. 

As  the  monks  had  all  along  shewn  him  the  greatest  resist- 
ance, he  resolved  at  once  to  deprive  them  of  future  power  to 
injure  him.  He  accordingly  em[X)wered  Thomas  Cromwell, 
who  was  now  made  secretary  of  state,  to  send  commissioners 
into  the  several  counties  of  England,  to  inspect  he  monasteries, 
and  to  report,  with  rigorous  exactness^  the  ^onduct  and  de- 
portment of  such  as  were  resident  there.  This  employment 
was  readily  undertaken  by  some  creatures  of  the  court,  namely. 
Lay  ton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Peter,  and  Belasis,  who  are  said 
to  have  discovered  monstrous  disorders  in  many  of  the  religious 
houses.  Whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to  all  manner 
of  lewdness,  friars  accomplices  in  their  crimes,  pious  frauds 
every  where  practised  to  increase  the  devotion  and  liberality  of 
the  people,  and  cruel  and  inveterate  factions  maintained  be- 
tween the  members  of  many  of  these  institutions.  These  ac- 
cusations, whether  true  or  false,  were  urged  with  great  clamour 
against  these  communities,  and  a  general  horror  was  excited  v 
the  nation  against  them. 
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A  new  visitation  was  soon  after  appointed,  and  fresh  crimes 
j^  Y)  1  were  also  produced  ;  so  that  his  seventies  were  con- 
1630.  ]  ducted  with  such  seeming  justice  and  success,  that  in 
less  than  two  years  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  monastic, 
revenues.  These,  on  the  whole,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
forty-five,  of  which  twenty-eight  had  abbots  who  enjoyed  a 
seat  in  parliament.  Ninety  colleges  were  demolished  in 
several  counties;  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hospi- 
tals. The  whole  revenue  of  these  establishments  amounted  to 
one  hr.ndred  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds,  v/hich  was  about 
a  tweniielh  part  of  the  national  income.  But  as  great  murmurs 
were  excited  by  some  on  this  occasion,  Henry  took  care  that 
all  those  who  could  be  useful  to  him,  or  even  dangerous  in 
cases  of  opposition,  should  be  sharers  in  the  spoil.  He  either 
made  a  gift  of  the  revenues  of  the  convents  to  his  principal 
courtiers,  or  sold  them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for 
other  lands  on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 

Henry's  opinions  were  at  length  delivered  in  a  law.  which, 
from  its  horrid  consequences,  was  afterwards  termed  tlie  Bloody 
Statute ;  by  which  it  was  ordained,  tliat  whoever,  by  word  or 
writing,  denied  transubstantiation  ;  whoever  maintained  that 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  v/as  necessary  ;  whoever  asserted 
that  it  was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry  ;  whoever  alledged  thai 
vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken ;  whoever  maintained  that 
private  masses  were  unprofitable,  or  that  auricular  confession 
was  unnecessary ;  should  be  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  burned 
or  banged  a-%  the  court  should  determine.  As  the  people  were 
at  that  time  chiefiy  composed  of  those  who  foilowed  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  such  as  still  adhered  to  ihe  pope,  this 
statute,  with  Henry's  former  decrees,  in  some  measure  excluded 
both,  and  opened  a  field  for  persecution,  which  soon  after  pro- 
duced its  dreadful  harvests.  Bainham  and  Biiney  were  burned 
for  their  opposition  to  popery.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  bishop 
Fisher  were  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy. 

These  severities,  however,  were  preceded  by  one  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  arising  neither  from  religious  nor  political  causes,  but 
merely  from  tyrannical  caprice.  Anna  Bullen,  his  queen,  had 
always  been  a  favourer  of  the  reformation,  and  consequently 
had  many  enemies  on  that  account,  who  only  waited  some  fit 
occasion  to  destroy  her  credit  with  the  king  ;  and  that  occasion 
presented  itself  but  too  soon.  The  king's  passion  was  by  tliis 
lime  quite  palled  with  satiety  ;  as  the  only  desire  he  ever  had 
for  her  arose  from  that  brutal  appetite  which  enjoyment  soon 
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destroys :  he  was  now  fallen  in  love,  if  we  may  so  prostitute 
the  expression,  with  another,  and  languished  for  the  possession 
of  Jane  Seymour,,  who  had  for  some  time  been  maid  of  honour 
to  the  queen. 

In  the  mean  time  her  enemies  were  not  remiss  in  raising  an 
accusation  against  her.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  old  religion,  took  care  to  produce  several  witnesses, 
accusing  her  of  incontinency  with  sqme  of  the  meaner  servants 
of  the  court.  Four  persons  were  particularly  pointed  out  as 
her  paramours ;  Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole ;  Weston 
and  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber  j  together 
with  Mark  Smeton,  a  musician.  Accordingly,  soon  after, 
Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tried  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall, when  Smeton  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  promise  of 
a  pardon,  to  confess  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen  j 
but  he  was  never  confronted  by  her  he  accused ;  and  his  exe- 
cution, with  the  rest,  shortly  after,  served  to  acquit  her  of  the 
charge.  Norris,  who  had  been  much  in  the  king's  favour,  had 
an  offer  of  his  life,  if  he  would  confess  his  crime,  and  accuse 
his  mistress ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposal  with  contempt ;  and 
died  professing  her  innocence  and  his  own. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers ; 
but  upon  what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of  incest  was  urged 
agaiiist  them  is  unknown;  the  chief  evidence,  it  is  said, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  that  Rocliford  had  been  seen  to  lean 
on  her  bed  before  some  company.  Part  of  the  charge  against 
her  was,  that  she  had  dechticd  to  her  attendants  that  the  king 
never  had  her  heart  3  which  was  con.sidered  as  a  slander  upon 
the  throne,  and  strained  into  a  breach  of  a  law  statute,  by  which 
it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon  the  king, 
queen,  or  their  issue.  The  unhappy  queen,  though  unassisted 
by  counsel,  defended  herself  with  great  judgment  and  presence 
of  mind ;  and  the  spectators  could  not  forbear  declaring  her 
entirely  innocent.  She  answered  distinctly  to  all  the  charges 
brought  against  her :  but  the  king's  authority  was  not  to  be 
controlled :  she  was  declared  guilty,  and  her  sentence  ran  that 
she  should  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  On 
the  morning  of  her  execution,-  her  sentence  being  mitigated 
into  beheading,  she  sent  for  Kingstone,  the  keeper  of  the 
Tower,  to  whom,  upon  entering  the  prison,  she  said,  "  Mr. 
Kingstone,  I  hear  I  am  not  to  die  till  noon,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it;  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  before  this  time,  and  free  from 
a  life  of  pain."  The  keeper  attempting  to  comfort  her,  by 
assuring  her  the  pain  would  be  very  little,  she  replied,  "  I  have 
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heard  the  executioner  is  very  expert;  and  (clasping  her  necke 
with  her  hands^  laughing)  I  have  but  a  little  neck."  V/heuo 
brought  to  the  scaffoldj  from  a  consideration  of  her  child  Eliza-  ■ 
beth's  welfare,  she  would  not  inflame  tlie  minds  of  the  specta--;^ 
tors  against  her  prosecutors,  but  contented  herself  with  saying,  => 
'*  that  she  was  come  to  die  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law."  -j 
She  would  accuse  none,  nor  say  any  thing  g^he  ground  uponj 
which  she  was  judged:  sbe"  prayed  heartily  for  the  king,  and~_ 
called  him  "  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  princ^  that  he  alwaysjt 
had  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sovereign  ;  and  that  if  any  j^ 
one  should  think  proper  to  canvass  her  cause,  she  desired  himg 
to  judge  the  best."  She  was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  ofj- 
Calais,  who  was  brought  over  as  much  more  expert  than  any  q 
In  England.  The  very  next  day  after  her  execution,  he  mar-  j- 
tied  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  his  cruel  heart  being  no  way  sof-  ^ 
tened  by  the  wretched  fate  of  one  that  had  been  so  lately  the  . 
object  of  his  warmest  affections.  He  also  ordered  his  parliament  j 
to  give  him  a  divorce  between  her  sentence  and  execution;  y 
and  thus  he  endeavoured  to  bastardize  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  y 
he  had  by  her,  as  he  had  in  the  same  manner  formerly  bastar-fj- 
dized  Mary,  his  only  child  by  queen  Catherine. 
Oct.  12. \  In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  the  fires  ofg 
'^"'  ^  Smithfield  were  seen  to  blaze  widi  unusual  fierceness.  § 
Tliose  who  had  adliered  to  the  pope,  or  those  who  followed  g 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  were  equally  the  objects  of  royal  ven-  y 
geance,  and  ecclesiastical  persecution.  From  the  multiplied  g 
alterations  which  were  made  in  the  national  systems  of  belief, 
mostly  drawn  up  by  Henry  himself,  few  knew  what  to  think,  g 
or  what  to  profess.  They  were  ready  enough  to  follow  his 
doctrines,  how  inconsistent  or  contradictory  soever;  but  as  he  ,f 
was  continually  changing  them  himself,  they  could  h/irdly  pur-  g 
sue  so  fast  as  he  advanced  before  them.  Thomas  Cromwell,  [j 
raised  by  the  king's  caprice  from  being  a  blacksmith's  son  to  - 
be  a  royal  favourite,  (for  tyrants  ever  raise  their  favourites  from  ^\ 
the  lowest  of  the  people)  together  with  Cranmer,  now  become  q 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  both  seen  to  favour  the  refor- 
mation with  all  their  endeavours.  On  the  other  hand.  Gar-  ,f 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  together  with  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, were  for  leading  the  king  back  to  his  original  superstition.  , 
In  fact,  Henry  submitted  to  neither;  his  pride  had  long  been  ^ 
so  inflamed  by  flattery,  that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  ^ 
regulate,  by  his  own  single  opinion,  the  religious  faith  of  the  ^g 
whole  nation.  , 

Soon  after,  no  less  than  five  hiuidred  persons  were  impri-  g 
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soned  for  contradicting  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Bloody 
Statute ;  and  received  protection  only  from  the  lenity  of  Crom- 
well. Lambert,  a  school-master,  and  doctor  Barnes,  who  had 
been  Instrumental  in  Lambert's  execution,  felt  the  severity  of 
the  persecuting  spirit;  and  by  a  bill  in  parliament,  without 
any  trial,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  discussing  theological 
questions  at  the  very  stake.  With  Barnes  were  executed  one 
Gerrard,  and  Jerome,  for  the  same  opinions.  Three  catholics 
also,  whose  names  were  Abel,  Fetherstone,  an4  Powel,  were 
dragged  upon  the  same  hurdles  to  execution ;  and  who  declared, 
that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  punishment  was  the  being 
coupled  with  such  heretical  miscreants  as  were  united  in  the 
same  calamity. 

During  these  horrid  transactions,  Henry  was  resolved  to  take 
another  queen,  Jane  Seymour  having  died  in  child-bed ;  and 
after  some  negotiations  upon  the  Continent,  he  contracted  a 
marriage  with  Ann  of  Cleves,  his  aim  being,  by  her  means,  to 
fortify  his  alliances  with  the  princes  of  Germany.  His  aver- 
sion, however,  to  the  queen  secretly  increased  every  day ;  and 
^e  at  length  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  and  his  prime  minister 
together.  He  had  a  strong  cause  of  dislike  to  him  for  his  late 
unpropitious  alliance;  and  a  new  motive  was  soon  added  for 
increasing  his  displeasure.  Henry  had  fixed  his  affection  on  Ca- 
therine Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  and  the  only 
method  of  gratifying  this  new  passion  was,  as  in  former  cases, 
discarding  the  present  queen,  to  make  room  for  a  new  one.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  long  been  Cromwell's  mortal  enemy,  and 
eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  destroy  a  man  he  considered 
as  his  rival.  He  therefore  made  use  of  all  his  niece's  arts  to 
ruin  the  favourite ;  and  when  his  project  was  ripe  for  execution, 
he  obtained  a  commission  from  tlie  king  to  arrest  Cromwell  for 
high  treason.  His  disgrace  was  no  sooner  known,  than  all  his 
friends  forsook  him,  except  Cranmer,  who  wrote  such  a  letter 
to  Henry  in  his  behalf,  as  no  other  man  in  the  kingdom  would 
have  presumed  to  offer.  However,  he  was  accused  in  parlia- 
ment of  heresy  and  treason  :  and,  without  ever  being  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  condemned  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  as  the 
king  should  think  proper  to  direct.  When  he  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  his  regard  for  his  son  hindered  him  from  expa- 
tiating upon  his  own  innocence ;  he  thanked  God  for  bringing 
him  to  that  death  for  his  transgressions ;  confessed  he  had  often 
been  seduced,  but  that  he  now  died  in  the  catholic  faith. 

But  the»measure  of  Henry's  severities  were  not  yet  filled  up. 
Hq  had  thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  marriage.    He 
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was  so  captivated  with  the  queen's  accomplishments,  that  he 
gave  pubhc  thanks  for  his  felicity,  and  desired  his  confessor  to 
join  with  him  in  the  same  thanksgiving.  ,  This  joy,  however, 
was  of  very  short  duration.  While  the  king  was  at  York^  upon 
an  intended  conference  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Lassels  waited  upon  Cranmer  at  London ;  and,  from 
the  information  of  this  man's  sister,  who  had  been  servant  to 
the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  he  gave  a  very  surprising  ac- 
count of  the  queen's  incontinence.  When  the  queen  was  first 
examined  lelative  to  her  crime,  she  denied  the  charge;  but 
afterwards,  finding  that  her  accomplices  were  her  accusers,  she 
confessed  her  incontinence  before  marriage,  but  denied  her 
having  dishonoured  the  king's  bed  since  their  union.  Three 
maids  of  honour,  who  were  admitted  to  her  secrets,  still  further 
alledged  her  guilt ;  and  some  of  them  confessed  having  passed 
the  night  in  the  same  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.  The  ser- 
vile parliament,  upon  being  informed  of  the  queen's  crime  and 
confession,  found  her  quickly  guilty,  and  petitioned  the  king 
that  she  might  be  punished  with  death;  that  the  same  penalty 
might  be  inflicted  on  the  lady  Rochford,  the  accomplice  in  her 
debaucheries ;  and  that  her  grandmother,  the  duchess  dow- 
ager of  Norfolk,  together  with  her  father,  mother,  and  nitie 
others,  men  and  women,  as  having  been  privy  to  the  queen's 
irregularities,  should  participate  in  her  punishment.  With  this 
petition  the  king  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  agree  j  they 
were  condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of  attainder,  which  at  the 
same  time  made  it  capital  for  all  persons  to  conceal  their  know- 
ledge of  the  debaucheries  of  any  future  queen.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  if  the  king  married  any  woman  who  had  been  in- 
continent, taking  her  for  a  true  maid,  she  should  be  guilty  of 
treason,  in  case  she  did  not  previously  reveal  her  guilt.  The 
people  made  merry  with  this  absurd  and  brutal  statute;  and  it 
was  said,  that  the  king  must  henceforth  look  out  for  a  widow. 
After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  in  which  the  most  wonderfiil 
circumstance  is,  that  a  body  of  men  could  ever  be  induced  to 
give  their  consent,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  to- 
gether with  the  iady  Rochford,  who  found  no  great  degree  of 
compassion,  as  she  had  herself  before  tampered  in  blood. 
A.T>.\  In  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  last  -queen, 
15*3.  J  Henry  once  more  changed  his  condition,  by  marrying 
his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  who,  according  to  the 
ridiculous  suggestions  of  the  people,  was,  in  fact,  a  widow.  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  late  lord  Latimer ;  and  was  considered  as 
a  woman  of  discretion  and  virtue.     She  was  already  passed  the 
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meridian  of  life,  and  managed  this  capricious  tyrant's  temper 
with  prudence  and  success. 

Still,  however,  the  king's  severity  to  his  subjects  continued 
as  fierce  as  ever.  For  some  time  he  had  been  incommoded 
by  an  ulcer  in  his  leg;  tlie  pain  of  which,  added  to  his  corpu- 
lence, and  other  infirmities,  increased  his  natural  irrascibility 
to  such  a  degree,  that  scarce  any  of  his  domestics  approached 
him  without  terror.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  who  difl:ered  from  him  in  opinion,  should,  at  this  time  par- 
ticularly, hope  for  pardon. 

Though  his  health  was  declining  apace,  yet  his  implacable 
cruelties  were  not  the  less  frequent.  His  resentments  were 
diffiised  indiscriminately  to  all :  at  one  time  a  protestant,  and 
at  another  a  catholic,  were  the  objects  of  his  severity.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  were  the 
last  that  felt  the  injustice  of  the  tyrant's  groundless  suspicions. 
The  duke  was  a  nobleman  who  had  served  the  king  with  talents 
and  fidelity ;  his  son  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising 
hopes,  who  excelled  in  every  accomplishment  that  became  a 
scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He  excelled  in  all  the  mili- 
tary exercises  which  were  then  in  request ;  he  encouraged  the 
fine  arts  by  his  practice  and  example;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  brought  our  language,  in  his  poetical 
pieces,  to  any  degree  of  refinement.  He  celebrated  the  fair 
Geraldine  in  all  his  sonnets,  and  maintained  her  superior  beauty 
in  all  places  of  public  contention.  These  qualifications,  how- 
ever, were  no  safeguard  to  him  against  Henry's  suspicions  ;  he 
had  dropt  some  expressions  of  resentment  against  the  king's 
ministers,  upon  being  displaced  from  the  government  of  Bou- 
logne;  and  the  whole  family  was  become  obnoxious  from  the 
late  incontinence  of  Catherine  Howard,  tlie  queen,  who  was 
executed.  From  these  motives,  therefore,  private  orders  were 
given  to  arrest  the  father  and  son ;  and  accordingly  they  were 
arrested  both  on  the  same  day,  and  confined  to  the  Tower. 
Surrey  being  a  commoner,  his  trial  was  the  more  expeditious ; 
and  as  to  proofs,  there  were  many  informers  base  enough  to 
betray  the  intimacies  of  private  confidence,  and  all  the  connec- 
tions of  blood.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  Surrey's 
own  sister,  enlisted  herself  among  the  number  of  his  accusers ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Southwell  also,  his  most  intimate  friend, 
charged  him  with  infidelity  to  the  king.  It  would  seem,  that, 
at  this  dreary  period,  there  was  neither  faith  nor  honour  to  be 
found  in  all  the  nation.  Surrey  denied  the  charge,  and  chal- 
leuiied  his  accuser  to  single  combat.     This  favour  was  refused 
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him ;  and  it  was  alledged,  that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  on  his  escutcheon,  which  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  convict  him  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  To  this  he 
could  make  no  reply  ;  and  indeed  any  answer  would  have  been 
needless  3  for  neither  parliaments  nor  juries,  during  this  reign, 
seemed  to  be  guided  by  any  other  proofs  but  the  will  of  the 
crown.  This  young  nobleman  was,  therefore,  condemned  for 
high  treason,  notwithstanding  his  eloquent  and  spirited  de- 
fence ;  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  executed  upon  him  on 
Tower-hill.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  endeavoured  to  mol- 
lify the  king  by  letters  and  submissions;  but  the  monster's 
hard  heart  was  rarely  subject  to  tender  impressions.  The  par- 
A.  D.\  liament  meeting  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  a 
1M6.  J  i^jjj  of  attainder  was  found  against  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
as  it  was  thought  he  could  not  so  easily  have  been  convicted  on 
a  fair  hearing  by  his  peers.  The  death-warrant  was  made  out, 
and  immediately  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  The 
duke  prepared  for  death  ;  the  following  morning  was  to  be  his 
last ;  but  an  event  of  greater  consequence  to  the  kingdom  inter- 
vened, and  prevented  his  execution. 

The  king  had  been  for  some  time  approaching  fast  towards 
his  end ;  and  for  several  days  all  those  about  his  person  plainly 
saw  that  his  speedy  death  was  inevitable.  The  disorder  in  his 
leg  was  now  grown  extremely  painful  ;  and  this,  added  to  his 
monstrous  corpulency,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  stir,  made 
him  more  furious  than  a  chained  lion.  He  had  been  very  sterne 
and  severe ;  he  was  now  outrageous.  In  this  state  he  had  con- 
tinued for  near  four  years  before  his  death,  "the  terror  of  all, 
and  the  tormentor  of  himself;  his  courtiers  having  no  incli- 
nation to  make  an  enemy  of  him,  as  they  were  more  ardently 
employed  in  conspiring  the  death  of  each  other.  In  this  man- 
ner, therefore,  he  was  suffered  to  struggle,  without  any  of  his 
domestics  having  the  courage  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching 
end;  as  more  than  once,  during  this  reign,  persons  had  been 
put  to  death  for  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king.  At  last.  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage  to  disclose  to  him  this  dread- 
ful secret;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  received  the 
tidings  with  an  expression  of  resignation.  His  anguish  and 
remorse  was  at  this  time  greater  than  can  be  expressed :  he 
desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent  for;  but  before  that  pre- 
late could  arrive,  he  was  speechless.  Crammer  desired  him 
A.  D. )  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ  j 
'***•  '  he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  immediately  expired,  ;tfter  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 
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Some  kings  have  been  tyrants  from  contradiction  and  revolt ; 
some  from  being  misled  by  favourites  j  and  some  from  a  spirit 
of  party;  but  Henry  was  cruel  from  a  depraved  disposition 
alone;  cruel  in  government,  cruel  in  religion,  and  cruel  in  his 
•family.  Our  divines  have  taken  some  pains  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  this  brutal  prince,  as  if  his  conduct  and  our  re- 
formation had  any  connection  with  each  otlier.  There  is 
nothing  so  absurd  as  to  defend  the  one  by  the  other :  the  most 
noble  designs  are  brought  about  by  the  most  vicious  instru- 
ments ;  for  we  see  even  that  cruelty  and  injustice  were  thought 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  our  holy  redemption. 


CHAP.  xxrv. 


EDWARD  VI. 

TLTENRY  the  Eighth  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
-■--'•  only  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
age.  The  late  king,  in  his  will,  which  he  expected  would  be 
implicitly  obeyed,  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  eighteenth  year;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ap- 
pointed sixteen  executors  of  his  will,  to  whom,  during  the  mi- 
nority, he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  king  and  kingdom  ; 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  as  protector,  being  placed  at  their  head. 
.  The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  reformation, 
had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer,  who,  being 
a  'man  of  moderation  and  prudence^  was  averse  to  violent 
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changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the  people  by  insensi- 
ble innovations  to  his  own  peculiar  system. 

A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been  appointed  by 
the  council  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  service  of  the  church ; 
and  this  work  was  executed  with  great  moderation,  precision, 
and  accuracy.  A  law  was  also  enacted,  permitting  priests  to 
marry  :  the  ceremony  of  auricular  confession,  though  not  abo- 
lished, was  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  people,  who  were  not 
displeased  at  being  freed  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  their 
instructors  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  the  last  tenet 
of  popery  that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people,  as  both 
the  clergy  and  laity  were  loath  to  renounce  so  miraculous  a 
benefit  as  it  was  asserted  to  be.  However,  at  last,  not  only 
this,  but  all  the  principal  opinions  and  practices  of  the  catholic 
religion,  contrary  to  what  the  scripture  authorises,  were  abo- 
lished 5  and  the  reformation,  such  as  we  have  it,  was  almost 
entirely  completed  in  England.  With  all  these  innovations  the 
A.  D.i  people  and  clergy  in  general  acquiesced  ;  and  Gardiner 
1M9.  j  and  Bonner  were  the  only  persons  whose  opposition 
was  thought  of  any  weight  :  they  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  threatened  with  tlie  king's  further  displeasure  in 
case  of  disobedience. 

For  all  these  the  protector  gained  great  applause  and  popu- 
larity ;  but  he  was  raised  to  an  enviable  degree  of  eminence, 
and  his  enemies  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  his  exaltation. 
Of  all  the  ministers,  at  that  time  in  the  council,  Dudley  earl 
of  Warwick  was  the  most  artful,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled. 
Resolved,  at  aiiy  rate,  to  possess  the  principal  place  under  the 
king,  he  cared  not  what  means  were  to  be  used  in  acquiring 
it.  However,  unwilling  to  throw  off  the  mask,  he  covered  thj 
most  exorbitant  views  under  the  fairest  appearances.  Having 
associated  himself  with  the  earl  of  Southampton,  he  formed  a 
strong  party  in  the  council,  who  were  determined  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  control  the  protector  assumed  over  them.  That 
nobleman  was,  in  fact,  now  grown  obnoxious  to  a  very  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles 
for  his  superior  magnificence  and  power  ;  he  was  hated  by  the 
catholic  party  for  his  regard  to  the  reformation  :  he  was  dis- 
liked by  many  for  his  severity  to  his  brother  :  besides,  the 
great  estate  he  had  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and 
the  crown,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  all.  The  palace  which 
he  was  then  building,  in  the  Svrand,  served  also,  by  its  mag- 
nificence, and  still  more  by  the  iinjust  meihods  that  were  taken 
to  raise  it,,  to  expose  him  to  the  censures  of  the  public.     The 
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parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three  bishops'  houses,  were 
pulled  down  to  furnish  ground  and  materials  for  the  structure. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  tlie  chief 
article  of  which  he  was  accused,  was  his  usurpation  of  the 
government,  and  the  taking  all  power  into  his  own  hands ;  but 
hisgreat  riches  was  the  real  cause.  Several  others  of  a  slighter 
■tia£  were  added  to  invigorate  this  accusation,  but  none  of  them 
could  be 'said  to  amount  to  high  treason.  Inconsequence  of 
these,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  preferred  against  him  in  th'e.^ouse 
ofslords :  but  Somerset  contrived  for  this  time  to  elude  the 
rigour  of  their  sentence,  by  having  previously,  on  his  knees, 
confessed  the  charge  before  the  members  of  the  council.  In 
consequence  of  tliis  confession,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
offices  and  goods,  together  with  a  great  part  of  his  landed 
estate,  which  was  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  This  fine 
on  his  estate  was  soon  after  remitted  by  the  king,  snd  Somer- 
set once  more,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  recovered  his 
liberty.  He  was  even  re-admitted  into  the  council :  happy  for 
bim  if  hi3  ambition  had  not  revived  with  his  security. 

In  fact,  he  could  not  help  now  and  then  bursting  out  into  in- 
vectives against  the  king  and  government,  which  were  quickly 
carried  to  his  secret  enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
now  become  duke  of  Northumberland.  As  he  was  surrounded 
•with  that  nobleman's  creatures,  they  took  care  to  reveal  all 
the  designs  which  they  had  themselves  first  suggested  5  and 
Somerset  soon  found  the  fatal  effects  of  his  rival's  resentment. 
He  was,  by  Northumberland's  command,  arrested,  with  many 
more,  accused  of  being  his  partisans  :  and  he  was,  with  his  wife, 
the  duchess,  also  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  now  accused 
of  having  formed  a  design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  north  j 
of  attacking  the  train-bands  on  a  muster-day  ;  of  plotting  to 
secure  the  Tower,  and  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  London,  These 
charges  he  strenuously  denied  ;  but  he  cor  *"  d  to  one  df  as 
heinous  a  nature,  which  was,  that-!ie  a  project  for 

murdering  Northumberland,  Northamp  i,  and  Pembroke,  at 
a  banquet,  which  was  to  be  given  them  by  lord  Paget.  He 
was  soon  after  brought  to  trial  before  the  marquis  of  Win- 
chester, who  sat  as  high-steward  on  the  occasion,  with  twenty- 
seven  peers  more,  including  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and 
Northampton,  who  were  at  once  his  judges  and  accusers  3  and 
l>eing  found  guilty,  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill, 
where  he  appeared  without  the  least  emotion,  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  waf  beloved. 
He  spoke  to  thena  with  great  composure,  protesting  that  he 
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had  always  promoted  the  sen'ice  of  his  king,  and  the  interests 
of  true  religion,  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  people  attested 
their  belief  of  what  he  said;,  by  crying  out,  "  It  is  most  true." 
A  universal  tumult  was  beginning  to  take  place  ;  but  Somer- 
set "desiring  them  to  be  still,  and  not  interrupt  his  last  medi- 
tations, but  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  he  laid  down  his  head, 
and  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 

In  the  mean  time,  Northumberland  had  long  aimed  at  the 
first  ^i^iority  ;  and  the  infirm  state  of  the  king's  health  opened 
allaj,!^^  prospects  to  his  ambition.  He  represented  to  that 
|t)ui^prince,  that  his  sisters,  JNIary  and  Elizabeth,  who  were 
Appointed  by  Henry's  will  to  succeed  in  failure  of  direct  heirs 
lyto  the  crown,  had  been  declared  illegitimate  by  parliament ; 
that  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  aunt,  stood  excluded  by  the  king's 
will,  and  being  an  alien  also,  lost  all  right  of  succeeding  ;  and 
as  the  three  princesses  were  thus  legally  excluded, -the  succes-' 
sion  naturally  devolved  to  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  whose 
next  heir  was  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  a  lady  every  way  accom- 
plished for  government,  as  well  by  the  charms  of  her  person 
"as  'irtui  •  and  acquirements  of  her  mind.     The  king,  who 

h?  '■r  submitted  to  all  the  politic  views  of  this  designing 

mil.  igre  d  to  have  the  succession  submitted  to  council, 

wher  'lur^'berland  had  influence  soon  after  to  procure  an 

easy  cu        renoe. 

In  the  ean  time,  as  the  king's  health  declined,  the  minister 
laboured  lo  strengthen  his  own  interests  and  connexions.  His 
first  aim  was  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
father  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  by  procuring  for  him  the  title  of 
duke  of  Suffolk,  which  was  lately  become  extinct.  Having 
thus  obliged  this  nobleman,  he  then  proposed  a  match  between 
his  fourth  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  the  lady  Jane  Grey, 
whose  interests  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  advance.  Still 
^  p -^  bent  on  spreading  his  interests  as  widely  as  possible,  he 
>"3'  J  married  t.  "wti  daughter  to  lord  Hastings  ;  and  had 
these  marriages  soleu^.  '='d  with  all  possible  pomp  and  festivity. 
Meanwhile,  Edward  continued  to  languish,  and  several  fatal 
symptoms  of  a  consumption  began  to  appear.  It  was  hoped, 
however,  that  his  youth  and  temperance  might  get  the  better 
of  his  disorders  j  and,  from  their  love,  the  people  were  un* 
willing  to  think  him  in  danger.  It  had  been  reu.arked,  indeed, 
by  some,  that  his  health  was  visibly  seen  to  decline  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  Dudleys  were  brought  about  his  person.  The  cha- 
racter of  Northumberland  might  have  justly  given  some  colour 
to  suspicion  -,  and  his  removing  all^  except  bis  own  emissaries. 
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from  about  the  king,  still  farther  increased  the  distrusts  of  the 
people.  Northumberland,  however,  was  no  way  uneasy  at 
their  murmurs  ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
king,  and  professed  the  most  anxious  concern  for  his  safety ; 
but  still  drove  forward  his  darling  scheme  of  transferring  the 
succession  to  his  own  daughter-in-law. 

The  young  king  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
woman,  who  very  confidently  undertook  his  care.  After  the 
use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  symptoms  increased  to  a  most 
violent  degree ;  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  speech  and  breathing ; 
his  pulse  failed  ;  his  legs  swelled,  his  colour  became  livid,  and 
Julys,  •>  many  other  symptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching 
1553.  J  gjjfj_  j^g  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign,  greatly  regretted  by 
all,  as  his  early  virtues  gave  a  prospect  of  the  continuance  of 
a  happy  reign. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


MARY. 

UPON  the  death  of  Edward,  two  candidates  put  in  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  Mary,  Henry's  daughter  by 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  relying  on  the  justice  of  her  cause  ;  and 
lady  Jane  Grey,  being  nominated  in  the  late  young  king's  will, 
and  upon  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  her 
father-in-law.  Mary  was  strongly  bigoted  to  the  popish  super- 
stitions, having  been  bred  up  among  churchmen,  tnd  having 
been  even  taught  to  prefer  martyrdom  to  a  denial  of  beliet. 
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As  she  had  lived  in  continual  restraint,  she  was  reserved  and 
gloomy  ;  she  had,  even  during  the  life  of  her  father,  the  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  her  sentiments,  and  refused  to  comply  with 
his  new  institutions.  Her  zeal  had  rendered  her  furious  5  and 
she  was  not  only  blindly  attached  to  her  religious  opinions, 
but  even  to  the  popi?.h  clergy  who  maintained  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jane  Grey  was  strongly  attached  to  the  reformers  j 
and  though  yet  but  sixteen,  her  judgment  had  attained  to  such 
a  degree  of  maturity,  as  few  have  been  found  to  possess.  All 
historians  agree,  that  the  solidity  of  her  understanding,  improved 
by  continual  application,  rendered  her  the  wonder  of  her  age. 
Jane,  who  was  in  a  great  measi\re  ignorant  of  all  the  transac- 
tions in  her  favour,  was  struck  with  equal  grief  and  surprise 
when  she  received  intelligence  of  them.  She  shed  a  flood  of 
tears,  appeared  inconsolable,  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  duke  her  father.  Orders  v.ere  given  also  for  proclaim- 
ing her  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  these  were  but  very 
.remissly  obeyed.  When  she  was  proclaimed  in  the  city,  the 
people  heard  her  accession  made  public  without  any  signs  of 
pleasure  ;  no  applause  ensued,  and  some  even  expressed  their 
scorn  and  contempt. 

In  the  mean  time  Mary,  who  had  retired,  upon  the  news 
of  the  king's  death,  to  Kenning  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  sent  circular 
letters  to  all  the  great  towns  and  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  re- 
minding them  of  her  right,  and  commanding  them  to  proclaim 
her  without  delay. 

Her  claims  soon  became  irresistible ;  in  a  little  time  she 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  while  the 
few  who  attended  Northumberland  continued  irresolute,  and 
he  even  feared  to  lead  them  to  the  encounter. 

Lady  Jane,  thus  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resigned  her  royalty, 
which  she  had  held  but  ten  days,  with  marks  of  real  satisfac- 
tion, and  retired  with  her  mother  to  their  own  habitation. 
Northumberland  also,  who  found  his  affairs  desperate,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opposition,  at- 
tempted to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
band  of  pensioner  guards,  who  informed  him  that  he  must  stay 
to  justify  their  conduct  in  being  led  out  against  their  lawful 
sovereign.  Thus  circumvented  on  all  sides,  he  delivered  himself 
up  to  Mary,  and  was  soon  after  executed  in  a  summary  way. 
Sentence  was  also  pronounced  against  lady  Jane  and  lord 
Guildford,  but  without  any  intention  for  the  present  of  putting 
it  in  execution. 
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Marf  "now  entered  London,  and,  with  very  little  effusion  of 
blood,  saw  herself  joyfully  proclaimed^  and  peaceably  settled 
on  the  throne.  This  was  a  flattering  prospect ;  but  soon  this 
pleasing  phantom  was  dissolved.  Mary  was  morose,  and  a 
bigot ;  she  was  resolved  to  give  back  their  former  power  to  the 
clerg}' ;  and  thus  once  more  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  all  the 
horrors  it  had  just  emerged  from.  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  Day, 
Heath,  and  Vesey,  who  had  been  confined,  or  suffered  losses, 
for  their  catholic  opinions,  during  the  late  reigns,  were  taken 
from  prison,  reinstated  in  their  sees,  and  their  former  sentences 
repealed. 

A  parliament,  which  the  queen  called  soon  after,  seemed 
willing  to  concur  in  all  her  measures  ;  they  at  one  blow  re- 
pealed all  the  statutes  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  passed 
during  the  reign  of  her  predecessors ;  so  that  the  national  re- 
ligion was  again  placed  on  the  sance  footing  on  which  it  stood 
2t  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eigli-th. 

While  religion  was  thus  turning  to  its  primitive  abuses,  the 
/queen's  ministers,  who  were  willing  to  strengtlien  her  power  by 
a  catholic  alliance,  had  been  for  some  time  looking  out  for  a  pro- 
per consort :  they  pitched  upon  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  and  son 
to  the  celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  any  disagreeable  remonstrances  from  the  people, 
the  articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favourable  as  possible  to 
the  interests  and  honour  of  England  ;  and  this  in  some  measure 
stilled  the  clamours  that  had  already  been  begun  against  it. 

The  discontents  of  the  people  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  aa 
insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  succeeded  j  but 
Wj-at  being  made  prisoner,  was  condemned  and  executed,  with 
some  of  his  adherents. 

But  what  excited  the  compassion  of  the  people  most  of  all 
was  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  husband  lord 
Guildford  Dudley, who  were  involved  in  the  punishment,  though 
not  in  the  guilt,  of  this  insurrection.  Two  days  after  Wyat 
was  apprehended,  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  ordered  to 
prepare  for  death.  Lady  Jane,  who  had  long  before  seen  the 
threatening  blow,  was  no  way  surprised  at  the  message,  but 
bore  it  with  heroic  resolution  ;  and  being  informed  that  she 
had  three  days  to  prepare,  she  seemed  displeased  at  so  long  a 
delay.  On  tlie  day  of  her  execution  her  husband  desired  per- 
mission to  see  her  ;  but  this  she  refused,  as  she  knew  the 
parting  would  be  too  tender  for  her  fortitude  to  withstand. 
The  place  at  first  designed  for  their  execution  was  without  the 
Tower ;  but  their  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  being  likely 
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to  raise  an  insurrection  among  the  people^  orders  were  given 
that  they  should  be  executed  within  the  verge  of  the  Tov/er. 
Lord  Dudley  was  the  first  that  sulfered  >  and,  while  the  lady 
Jane  was  conducting  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  officers  of 
the  Tower  met  her,  bearing  along  the  headless  body  of  her 
husband  streaming  with  blood,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  the 
Tower  Chapel.  She  looked  on  the  corpse  for  some  tini3  with- 
out any  emotion  ;  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  desired  them  to  pro- 
ceed. On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech,  in  which  she  alleged 
that  her  offence  was  not  the  having  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
crown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  with  sufficient  constancy ;  that 
she  had  less  erred  through  ambition  than  filial  obedience  ;  and 
she  willingly  accepted  death  as  the  only  atonement  she  could 
make  to  the  injured  state  ;  and  was  ready  by  her  punishment 
to  shew,  that  innocence  is.  no  plea  in  excuse  for  deeds  that 
tend  to  injure  the  community.  After  speaking  to  this  effect, 
she  caused  herself  to  be  disrobed  by  her  women,  and  with  a 
steady,  serene  countenance,  submitted  to  the  executioner. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  drove  these  violent  measures  for- 
ward, were  Gardiner,  bisliop  of  Winchester,  and  cardinal  Pole, 
who  was  now  returned  from  Italy.  Pole,  who  was  nearly 
allied  by  birth  to  the  royal  fam.ily,  had  always  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  had  incurred  Henry's  dis- 
pleasure, not  only  by  refusing  to  assent  to  his  measures,  but  by 
writing  against  him.  It  was  for  this  adherence  that  he  was 
cherished  by  the  pope,  and  now  sent  over  to  England  as  legate 
from  the  holy  see.  Gardiner  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
character;  his  chief  aim  was  to  please  the  reigning  prince, 
and  he  had  shewn  already  many  instances  of  his  prudent  con- 
formity. 

A  persecution  therefore  began  by  the  martyrdom  of  Hooper, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
They  were  examined  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  queen, 
with  the  chancellor  at  the  head  of  them. 

Saunders  and  Taylor,  two  other  clergymen,  v.'hose  zeal  had 
been  distinguished  in  carrj'ing  on  the  reformation,  were  the 
next  that  suffered.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  bloated  at  once 
^  with  rage  and  luxury,  let  loose  hi-,  vengeance  without  restraint, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  the  unhappy 
"sufferers;  while  the  queen,  by  her  letters,  exhorted  him  to 
j)ursue  the  pious  work  without  pity  or  interrapcion.  Soon 
after,  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London, 
and  the  venerable  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  were  con- 
demned together.    Ridley  had  been  cue  of  tiie  abiest  champions 
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for  the  reformation  ;  his  piety,  learning,  and  solidity  of  judg- 
mentj  were  admired  by  his  friends",  and  dreaded  by  his  enemies. 
The  night  before  his  execution,  he  invited  the  mayor  of  Ox- 
ford and  his  wife  to  see  him  ;  and  u  hen  he  beheld  them  melted 
into  tears,  he  himself  appeared  quite  unmoved,  inwardly  sup- 
ported and  comfortc-d  in  that  hour  of  agony.  When  he  was 
brought  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  he  found  his  old  friend 
Latimer  there  before  him.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  that  age, 
Latimer  was  the  most  remarkable  for  his  unaffected  piety,  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  had  never  learnt  to  flatter 
in  courts  ;  and  his  open  lebuke  was  dreaded  by  all  the  great, 
who  at  that  time  too  much  deserved  it.  His  sermons,  w'hich 
remain  to  this  day,  shew  that  he  had  much  learning,  and 
much  wit  5  and  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity  running  through 
them,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  When  Ridley  began  to  com- 
fort his  ancient  friend,  Latimer  was  as  ready,  on  his  part,  to 
return  theXind  otfice  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother,  (cried  he) 
we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  En'iland,  as,  I  trust  in 
God,  shall  never  be  extinguished."  A  furious  bigot  ascended 
to  preach  to  them  and  the  people,  while  the  fire  was  preparing  : 
and  Ridley  gave  a  most  serious  attention  to  his  discourse.  No 
way  distracted  by  the  preparations  about  him,  he  heard  him 
to  the  last  ;  and  then  told  him,  that  he  was  ready  to  answer 
all  that  he  had  preached  upon,  if  he  were  permitted  a  short 
indulgence  :  but  this  was  refused  him.  At  length  fire  was  set 
to  the  pile  :  Latimer  was  soon  out  of  pain  :  but  Ridley  con- 
tinued to  suffer  much  longer,  his  legs  being  consumed  before 
the  fire  reached  his  vitals. 

Cranmer'-s  death  followed  soon  after,  and  struck  the  whole 
nation  with  horror.  His  love  of  life  had  formerly  prevailed. 
In  an  unguarded  moment  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  paper 
condemning  the  reformation  ;  and  now  his  enemies,  as  we 
aie  told  of  tlie  devil,  after  having  rendered  him  completely 
wretched,  resolved  to  destroy  him.  Being  led  to  the  stake, 
and  the  fire  beginning  to  be  kindled  round  him,  he  stretched 
forth  his  right  hand,  and  held  it  in  the  ii?mes  till  it  was  con- 
sumed, while  he  frequently  cried  out,  in  the  midst  of  his  suf- 
ferings, "  That  unworthy  hand  !"  at  the  same  time  exhibit- 
ing no  appearance  of  pain  or  disorder.  When  the  lire  at- 
tacked his  bodv,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  insensible  of  his  tor- 
tures ;  his  mind  was  occupied  wholly  upon  ti^e  hopes  of  a 
future  reward.  After  his  body  was  destroyed,  his  heart  w^as 
found  entire  ;  an  emblem  of  the  constancy  with  which  he 
suffered. 
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It  was  computed  that,  during  this  persecution,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  persons  suli'ered  by  fire,  besides  those  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those 
who  suffered  by  fire  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen, 
eight  lay-gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  hus- 
bandmen, fitty-five  women,  and  four  children.  All  this  was 
terrible  ;  and  yet  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  successful. 

Calais,  that  had  now  for  above  two  hundred  years  been  in 
A.  D.  I  possession  of  the  English,  was  attacked,  and  by  a  sud- 
1557.  J  jgr,  yij(j  unexpected  assault,  being  blockaded  up  on 
every  side,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  so  that,  in  less  than  eight 
days,  the  duke  of  Guise  recovered  a  city  that  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  English  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
who  had  spent  eleven  months  in  besieging  it.  This  loss  filled 
the  whole  kingdom  with  murmurs,  and  the  queen  with  despair  : 
she  ^vas  heard  to  say,  that,  when  dead,  the  name  of  Calais 
would  be  found  engraved  on  her  heart. 

These  complicated  evils,  a  murmuring  people,  an  increasing 
Jieresy,  a  disdainful  husband,  and  an  unsuccessful  war,  made 
.dreadful  depredations  on  Mary's  constitution.  She  began  to 
appear  consumptive,  and  this  rendered  her  mind  still  more 
morose  and  bigoted.  The  people  now  therefore  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  her  successor  ;  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 
came  into  a  greater  degree  of  consideration  than  before. 

Mary  had  been  long  in  a  veiy  declining  state  of  health  ;  and 
having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a  pregnancy,  she  made  use  of 
an  improper  regimen,  which  had  increased  the  disorder.  Every 
reflection  now  tormented  her.  The  consciousness  of  being 
hated  by  her  subjects,  and  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth's  succes- 
sion, whom  she  hated,  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her 
into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died,  after  a  short  and 
unfortunate  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  daySj. 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 


ELIZABETH. 

A.U.I  "VrOTHING  could  exceed  the  joy  that  was  diffused 
ii58.  /  x^  among  the  people  upon  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  now  came  to  the  throne  without  any  opposition. 

This  favourite  of  the  people,  from  the  beginning,  resolved 
upon  reforming  the  church,  even  while  she  was  held  in  the 
constraints  of  a  prison  ;  and  now,  upon  coming  to  the  crown, 
she  immediately  set  about  it.  A  parliament  soon  after  com- 
pleted what  the  prerogative  had  begun  ;  act  after  act  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  reformation}  and  in  a  single  session  the  form 
of  religion  was  established  as  we  at  present  have  the  happiness 
to  enjoy  it. 

A  state  of  permanent  felicity  is  not  to  be  expected  here ; 
;^iand  Mary  Stuart,  commonly  called  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was 
the  first  person  that  excited  the  fears  or  the  resentment  of 
Elizabeth.  Henry  the  Seventh  had  married  his  eldest  daughter 
Margaret  to  James,  king  of  Scotland,  who  dying,  left  no  issue 
that  came  to  maturity,  except  Mary,  afterwards  surnamed 
queen  of  Scots,  At  a  very  early  age  this  princess,  being  pos- 
sessed of  every  accomplishment  of  person  and  mind,  was  mar- 
ried to  Francis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  dying,  left  her  a 
widow  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis, 
Mary,  the  widow,  still  seemed  disposed  to  keep  up  the  title  ; 
but  finding  herself  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  the  dowager 
queen,  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  France,-  she  re- 
turned home  to  Scotland j^  where  she  found  the  people  strongly 
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impressed  with  the  gloomy  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  A  differ- 
ence of  religion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  is  ever 
productive  of  bad  effects  ;  since  it  is  apt  to  produce  contempt 
on  the  one  side,  and  jealousy  on  the  other.  Mary  could  not 
avoid  regarding  the  sour  manners  of  the  reformed  clergy,  who 
now  bore  sway  among  the  Scots,  with  a  mixture  cf  ridicule 
and  hatred  ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  could  cot  look 
tamely  on  the  gaieties  and  levities  which  she  introduced  among 
them,  without  abhorrence  and  resentment.  The  jealousy  thus 
excited,  began  every  day  to  grow  stronger  ;  the  clergy  waited 
only  for  some  indiscretion  in  the  queen  to  fly  out  into  open 
opposition  ;  and  her  indiscretion  but  too  soon  gave  them  suffir 
cient  opportunity. 

Mary,  upon  her  return,  had  married  the  earl  of  Darnley  j 
but  having  been  dazzled  by  the  pleasing  exterior  of  her  new 
lover,  she  had  entirely  forgot  to  look  to  the  accomplishments 
of  his.  mind.  Darnley  was  but  a  weak  and  ignorant  man  j 
violent,  yet  variable  in  his  enterprises  ;  insolent,  yet  credulous> 
and  easily  governed  by  flatterers.  She  soon,  therefore,  began 
.to  convert  her  admiration  into  disgust ;  and  Darnley,  enraged 
at  her  increasing  coldness,  pointed  his  vengeance  against,  every 
person  he  supposed  the  cause  of  this  change  in  her  sentiments 
and  behaviour. 

There  was  then  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzio,  the  son  of  a 
musician  at  Turin,  himself  a  musician,  whom  Mary  took  into 
her  confidence.  She  consulted  him  on  all  occasions  ;  no  fa- 
vours could  be  obtained  but  by  his  intercession  ;  and  all  suitors 
were  first  obliged  to  gain  Rizzio  to  their  interests^  by  presents 
or  by  flattery.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  a  man  of  Darnley's 
jealous,  uxorious  temper,  that  Rizzio  was  the  person  who  had 
estranged  the  queen's  affections  from  him  ;  and  a  surmise 
once  conceived  became  to  him  a  certainty.  He  soon  therefore 
consulted  with  some  lords  of  his  party,  who  accompanying 
him  into  the  queen's  apartment,  where  Riz;zio  then  was,  they 
dragged  him  into  the  anti-chamber,  where  he  was  dispatched 
with  fifty-six  wounds ;  the  unhappy  princess  continuing  her 
lamentations  while  they  were  perpetrating  their  horrid  intent. 
Being  informed,  however,  of  his  fate,  Mary  at  once  dried  hev 
tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no  more,  for  she  would  now 
think  of  revenge. 

She  therefore  concealed  her  resentment,  and  so  far  imposed 
upon  Darnley,  her  husband,  that  he  put  himself  under  her 
protection,  and  soon  after  attended  her  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  told  the  place  would  be  favourable  to  his  declining 
health.     Mary  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House  3  bat 
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as  the  situation  of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of 
persons  about  the  court  necessarily  attended  with  noise,  which 
might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state,  she  fitted  up  an 
apartment  tor  him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called 
the  Kirk  of  Field.  Mary  there  gave  him  marks  of  kindness 
and  attachment ;  she  conversed  cordially  with  him,  and  she  lay 
scjtne  nights  in  a  room  under  him.  It  was  on  the  ninth  of 
February  that  she  told  him  she  would  pass  that  night  in  the 
palace,  because  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  to  be 
there  celebrated  in  her  presence.  But  dreadful  consequences 
ensued.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  city  was 
much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise  ;  the  house  in  which 
Darnley  lay  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  His  dead  body 
was  found  at  some  distance  in  a  neighbouring  field,  but  with- 
out any  marks  of  violence  or  contusion.  No  doubt  could  be 
entertained  but  that  Darnley  was  murdered  ;  and  the  general 
suspicion  fell  upon  Bothwell,  a  person  lately  taken  into  Mary's 
favour,  as  the  perpetrator. 

One  crime  led  on  to  another  :  Bothwell,  though  accused 
of  being  stained  with  the  husband's  blood,  though  universally 
odious  to  the  people,  had  the  confidence,  while  Mary  was  on 
her  way  to  Stirling,  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  to  seize  her  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  and  to  carry  her  to 
Dunbar,  where  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  purposes.  It  was 
then  thought  by  the  people,  that  the  measure  of  his  crimes 
was  complete ;  and  that  he  who  was  supposed  to  kill  the 
queen's  husband,  and  to  have  ofi^ered  violence  to  her  person, 
could  expect  no  mercy  ;  but  they  were  astonished  upon  finding, 
instead  of  disgrace,  that  Bothwell  was  taken  into  more  than 
former  favour ;  and,  to  crown  all,  that  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  having  divorced  his  own  wife  to  procure  this  unioii. 

This  was  a  fatal  alliance  to  Mary  ;  and  the  people  were  now 
wound  up,  by  the  complication  of  her  guilt,  to  pay  very  little 
deference  to  her  authority.  An  association  was  formed,  that 
took  Mary  prisoner,  and  sent  her  into  confinement  to  the 
castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated  in  a  lake  of  that  name,  where 
she  suifered  all  the  severities  of  an  unkind  keeper,  and  an 
upbraiding  conscience,  with  a  feeling  heart! 

The  calamities  of  the  great,  even  though  justly  deserved, 
seldom  fail  of  creating  pity,  and  procuring  friends.  Mary,  by 
her  charms  and  promises,  had  engaged  a  young  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  George  Douglas,  to  assist  her  in  escaping 
from  the  place  where  she  was  confined  ;  cffid  this  he  effected 
by  conveying  her  in  disguise  in  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  himself 
ashore.     It  was  now  that  the  news  of  her  enlargement  being 
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spread  abroad,  all  the  loyalty  of  the  people  seemed  to  revive 
once  more,  and  in  a  few  days  she  saw  herself  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  men. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  which  was 
entirely  decisive  against  her  ;  and  now  being  totally  ruined, 
she  tied  southwards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipi- 
A.  D. )  tation,  and  canae  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  borders 
1168.  y  ^Jf  England,  where  she  hoped  for  protection  from  Eli- 
zabeth, who,  instead  o^  protecting,  ordered  her  to  be  put  in 
'  confinement,  yet  treated  her  with  all  proper  marks  of  respect. 

She  was  accordingly  sent  to  Tutbury  castle,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  and  put  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  where  she  had  hopes  given  her  of  ons  day  coming  into 
favour,  and  that,  unless  her  own  obstinacy  prevented,  an  ac- 
commodation might  at  last  take  place. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  who  enjoyed  that 
highest  title  of  nobility  in  England  ;  and  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  corresponded  to  his  high  station.  Beneficent,  affable, 
and  generous,  he  had  acquired  the  atTectlons  of  the  people  5 
and  yet,  from  his  moderation,  he  had  never  alarmed  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  sovereign.  He  was  at  this  time  a  widower,  and 
being  of  a  suitable  age  to  espouse  the  queen  of  Scots,  her  own 
attractions,  as  well  as  his  interests,  made  him  desirous  of  the 
match.  Elizabeth,  however,  dreaded  such  an  union,  and  the 
duke  was  soon  after  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Upon  his  releaseraent  from  thence,  new  projects  were  set  on 
foot  by  the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  religion, 
secretly  fomented  by  Rodolphi,  an  instrument  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's  minister  in  England. 
It  was  concerted  by  them,  that  Norfolk  should  renew  his  de- 
signs upon  Mary,  and  raise  her  to  the  throne,  to  which  it  was 
probable  he  was  prompted  by  passion  as  well  as  interest  5  and 
this  nobleman  entering  into  their  schemes,  he,  from  being  at 
first  only  ambitious,  now  became  criminal.  His  servants  were 
brought  to  make  a  full  confession  of  their  master's  guilt ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Ross,  soon  after,  finding  the  whole  discovered, 
did  not  scruple  to  confirm  their  testimony.  The  duke  was 
instantly  committed  to  the  Tov/er,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for 
his  trial.  A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers  unanimously  passed  sen- 
tence upon  him  :  and  the  queen,  four  months  after,  reluctantly 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  died  with  great  calm- 
ness and  constancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any 
disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen's  authority,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered. 
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These  conspiracies  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mary's 
ruin,  whose  greatest  misfortunes  proceeded  rather  from  the 
violence  of  her  friends,  than  the  malignity  of  her  enemies. 
Elizabeth's  ministers  had  long  been  waiting  for  some  signal 
instance  of  the  captive  queen's  enmity,  which  they  could  easily 
A.  n.  ^  convert  into  treason  ;  and  this  was  not  long  wanting. 
ijsc.  j  About  this  time  one  John  Ballard,  a  popish  priest, 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  English  seminary  at  Rheims,  resolved 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  queen,  whom  he  considered  as 
the  enemy  of  his  religion  5  and  with  that  gloomy  resolution 
came  over  to  England  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  with  the 
assumed  name  of  captain  Fortesque.  He  bent  his  endeavours 
to  bring  about  at  once  the  project  for  an  assassination,  an 
insurrection,  and  an  invasion.  The  lirst  person  he  addressed 
himself  to  was  Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethick,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  possessed 
of  a  very  plentiful  fortune.  This  person  had  been  long 
remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  the  catholic  cause,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  his  attachment  to  the  captive  queen.  He  therefore 
came  readily  into  the  plot,  and  procured  the  concurrence  and 
assistance  of  some  other  associates  in  this  dangerous  under- 
taking. The  next  step  was  to  apprize  Mary  of  the  conspiracy 
formed  in  her  favour  ;  and  this  they  effected  by  conveying 
their  letters  to  her  by  means  of  a  brewer  that  supplied  the 
family  with  ale,  through  a  chink  in  the  wall  of  her  apartment. 
In  these,  Babington  informed  her  of  a  design  laid  for  a  foreign 
invasion,  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  at  home,  the  scheme  for 
her  delivery,  and  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  usurper 
by  six  noble  gentlemen,  as  he  ternietl  them,  all  of  them  his 
private  friends,  who,  from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  the  catho- 
lic cause,  and  her  majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the  tra- 
gical execution.  To  these  Mary  replied,  that  she  approved 
highly  of  the  design  ;  that  the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the 
rewards  which  it  should  be  ever  in  her  power  to  confer  ;  and 
that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necessary  circumstance,  pre- 
vious to  any  further  attempts^  either  for  her  delivery  or  the 
intended  insurrection. 

The  plot  being  thus  ripe  for  execution,  and  the  evidence 
against  the  conspirators  incontestible,  Walsingham,  who  was 
privately  informed  of  all,  resolved  to  suspend  their  punishment 
no  longer.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  out  for  the  ap- 
prehending of  Babington,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  who 
covered  tliemselves  with  various  disguises,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  themselves  concealed.     But  they  were  soon  discovered. 
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thrown  inter  prison,  and  brought  to  trial.  In  their  examination 
they  contradicted  each  other,  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to 
make  a  full  confession  of  the  truth.  Fourteen  were  condemned 
and  executed,  seven  of  whom  died  acknowledging  their  crime. 

The  execution  of  these  wretched  men  only  prepared  the 
way  for  one  of  still  greater  importance,  in  which  a  captive 
queen  was  to  submit  to  the  unjust  decision  of  those  who  had 
no  right,  but  that  of  power,  to  condemn  her. 

Accordingly,  a  commission  was  issued  to  forty  peers,  with 
five  judges,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  try  and  pass  sentence 
upon  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the  Fifth,  king  of  Scot- 
land, commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France. 
Nov.  11.  \  Thirty-six  of  these  commissioners  arriving  at  the 
■  '""*"•  >  castle  of  Fotheringay,  presented  her  with  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth,  commanding  her  to  submit  to  a  trial  for  a  late 
conspiracy.  The  principal  charge  against  her  was  urged  by 
Serjeant  Gaudy,  who  accused  her  with  knowing,  approving, 
and  consenting  to  Babington's  conspiracy.  This  charge  was 
supported  by  Babington's  confession,  and  by  the  copies  which 
were  taken  of  their  correspondence,  in  which  her  approbation 
of  the  queen's  murder  was  expressly  declared. 

Whatever  might  have  been  this  queen's  offences,  it  is  certain 
that  her  treatment  was  veiy  severe.  She  desired  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  such  notes  as  she  had  taken  preparative  to  her  -^ 
trial  ;  but  this  was  refused  her.  She  demanded  a  copy  of  her  '' 
protest  ;  but  her  request  was  not  complied  with  ;  she  even 
required  an  advocate  to  plead  her  cause  against  so  many  learned 
lawyers,  as  had  undertaken  to  urge  her  accusations  ;  but  all 
her  demands  were  rejected  ;  and  after  an  adjournment  of  some 
days,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  her  in  the 
Star-chamber  in  Westminster,  all  the  commissioners  except 
^wo  being  present. 

Whether  Elizabeth  was  really  sincere  in  her  apparent  re- 
luctance to  execute  Mary,  is  a  question  which,  though  usually 
given  against  her,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  great  arts  used  by  her  courtiers  to  determine 
her  to  the  side  of  severity  ;  as  they  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  resentment  of  Mary,  in  case  she  ever  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Accordingly,  the  kingdom  was  now  filled  with 
rumours  of  plots,  treasons,  and  insurrections;  and  the  queen 
was  continually  kept  in  alarm  by  fictitious  dangers.  She  there- 
fore appeared  to  be  in  great  terror  and  perplexity ;  she  was 
observed  to  sit  much  alone,  and  to  mutter  to  herself  half  sen- 
tences, importing  the  difficulty  and  distre&s  to  which  she  was 
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reduced.  In  this  situation,  she  one  day  called  her  secretary, 
Da\ibOnj  whom  she  ordered  to  draw  out  secretly  the  warrant 
foT  ]Mar)''s  execution,  informing  him,  that  she  intended  to  keep 
,  it  by  her  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  tlie  delivery 
of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant,  and  then  commanded 
it  to  be  carried  to  the  chancellor  to  have  the  seal  atfixed  to  it. 
NeSt  morning,  however,  she  sent  two  gentlemen  successively 
to  desire  that  Davison  would  not  go  to  the  chancellor  until  she 
should  see  him ;  but  Davison  telling  her  that  the  warrant  had 
been  already  sealed,  she  seemed  displeased  at  his  precipitation. 
Davison,  who  probably  wished  himself  to  see  the  sentence 
executed,  laid  the  affair  before  the  council,  who  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  warrant  should  be  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  premised  tojnstify  Davison  to  the  queen.  Accordini*- 
ly,  the  fatal  instrument  was  delivered  to  Beale,  who  summoned 
ih.e  noblenien  to  whom  it  was  directed,  namely,  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Kent,  and  Cumberland,  and  these  together 
set  outforl^theringay  castle,  accompanied  by  two  e.'cecutioners, 
to  dispatch  their  bloody  commission. 

Mary  heard  of  the  arrival  of  her  executioners,  w  ho  ordered 
her  to  prepare  for  death  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

E:\rly  on  the  fatal  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich 
habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved 
for  this  solemn  occasion.  Thomas  Andrews,  the  under-sheriff 
of  the  county,  then  entering  the  room,  he  informed  her  that 
the  hour  was  coine,  and  that  he  must  attend  her  to  the  place 
of  execution.  She  replied,  that  she  was  ready  ;  and  bidding 
her  servants  farewell,  she  proceeded,  supported  by  two  of  her 
guards,  and  followed  the  sheriff  with  a  serene  composed  aspect, 
with  a  long  veil  of  linen  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a  cru- 
cifix of  ivory. 

She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  the  noblemen  and  the 
sheriff  going  before,  and  Meivil,  her  master  of  the  household, 
bearing  up  her  train  ;  where  was  a  scatfold  erected,  and  covered 
with  black.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  Beale  began  to  read 
the  warrant  for  her  execution.  Then  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, standing  without  the  rails,  repeated  a  long  exhorta- 
tion, which  she.  desired  him  to  forbear,  as  she  was  firmly  re- 
solved to  die  in  the  cadiolic  religion.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  who  beheld  her  with  pity  and  distress  ;  while 
her  beauty,  though  dimmed  by  age  and  affliction,  gleamed 
through  her  sufferings,  and  was  still  remarkable  in  this  fatal 
moment.  The  two  executioners  kneeling,  and  asking  her 
pardon,  she  said  she  forgave  them^  and  all  the  authors  of  her 
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death,  as  freely  as  she  hoped  forgiveness  from  her  Maker,  and 
then  once  more  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  her  innocence. 
Her  eyes  were  tlien  covered  with  a  linen  handkerchief;  and 
she  laid  herself  down  without  any  fear  or  trepidation.  Then 
reciting  a  psalm,  and  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  her  head, 
was  severed  from  her  body,  at  two  strokes,  by  the  execu- 
tioners. 

.  In  contemplating  the  contentions  of  mankind,  we  find  almost 
ever  both  sides  culpable  :  Mary,  who  was  stained  with  crimes 
that  deserved  punishment,  was  put  to  death  by  a  princess  who 
bad  no  just  pretensions  to  inflict  punishment  on  her  equal. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  had  long  medi- 
tated the  destruction  of  England,  and  whose  extensive  power 
gave  him  grounds  to  hope  for  success,  now  began  to  put  his 
projects  in  execution.  The  point  on  which  he  rested  his  glory, 
and  the  perpetual  object  of  his  schemes,  was  to  support  the 
catholic  religion,  and  exterminate  the  reformation.  The  re- 
volt of  bis  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  still  more  inflamed  his 
resentment  against  the  English,  as  they  had  encouraged  that 
insurrection,  and  assisted  the  revolters.  He  had,  therefore, 
for  some  time,  been  making  preparations  to  attack  England 
by  a  powerful  invasion  j  and  now  every  part  of  his  vast  em- 
pire resounded  with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  eve^ry  art  was 
used  to  levy  supplies  for  that  great  design.  The  marquis  of 
Santa  Croce,  a  sea  officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience, 
was  destined  to  command  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vessels,  of  a  greater  size  than  any  that  had 
been  hitherto  seen  in  Europe.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  to 
conduct  the  land  forces,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  thirty-four  thousand  more  were  assembled 
in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  be  transported  into  England;  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  this  fleet's  success,  and  it  was  osten- 
tatiously styled  the  Invincible  Armada. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consternation  which  all 
ranks  of  people  felt  in  England,  upon  news  of  this  terrible  ar- 
mada being  under  sail  to  invade  them.  A  fleet  of  not  above 
thirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  very  small,  in  comparison,  was 
all  tliat  was  to  oppose  it  by  sea  ;  and  as  for  resisting  by  land, 
that  was  supposed  to  be  impossible,  as  the  Spanish  army  was 
composed  of  men  well  disciplined,  and  long  inured  to  danger. 

Although  the  English  fleet  was  much  inferior  in  number 
and  size  of  shipping  to  that  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  much* 
more  manageable,  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  mariners 
being  greatly  superior.     Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man  of 
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great  courage  and  capacity  as  lord  admiral,  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  nav)'.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him  ;  while  a 
small  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  English  and  Flem- 
ish, commanded  by  lord  Seymovu',  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  was  the  preparation  made 
by  the  English ;  while  all  the  protestant  powers  of  Europe 
regarded  this  enterprise  as  the  critical  event  which  was  to  de- 
cide for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Spanish  armada  was  preparing 
to  sail,  the  admiral  Santa  Croce  died,  as  likewise  the  vice-ad- 
miral Paliano ;  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  was  given 
to  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a  person  utterly  inexperienced 
in  sea  affairs  j  and  this,  in  some  measure,  served  to  frustrate 
the  design.  But  some  other  accidents  also  contributed  to  its 
failure.  Upon  leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  armada  next 
day  met  with  a  violent  tempest,  which  sunk  some  of  the  small- 
est of  their  shipping,  and  obliged  the  fleet  to  put  back  into 
harbour.  After  some  time  spent  in  refitting,  they  again  put 
to  sea ;  where  they  took  a  fisherman,  who  gave  them  intelli- 
gence that  the  English  fleet,  hearing  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
armada  in  a  storm,  was  retired  back  into  Plymouth  harbour, 
and  most  of  the  mariners  discharged.  From  this  false  intelli- 
gence, the  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  to  take  in  the  troops  stationed  there,  as  he 
had  been  instructed,  resolved  to  sail  to  Plymouth  and  destroy 
the  shipping  laid  up  in  that  harbour.  But  Effingham,  the 
English  admiral,  was  very  well  prepared  to  receive  them  3  he 
was  just  got  out  of  port  when  he  savv  the  Spanish  armada 
coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  and  stretching  seven  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  However,  the  English  admiral,  seconded  by  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  attacked  the  armada  at  a  distance, 
pouring  in  their  broadsides 'with  admirable  dexterity.  They 
did  not  choose  to  engage  the  enemy  more  closely,  because  they 
were  greatly  inferior  in  the  number  of  ships,  guns,  and  weight 
of  metal ;  nor  could  they  pretend  to  board  such  lofty  ships 
without  manifest  disadvantage.  However,  two  Spanish  gal- 
leons were  disabled  and  taken.  As  the  armada  advanced  up 
the  Channel,  the  English  still  followed,  and  infested  dieir  rear  3 
and  their  fleet  continually  increasing  from  different  ports,  they 
soon  found  themselves  in  a  capacity  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet 
more  nearly  ;  and  accordingly  fell  upon  them  while  th^y  were 
as  yet  taking  shelter  in  the  port  of  Calais.     To  increase  their 
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•confusion,  Howard  took  eight  of  his  smaller  shipSj  and  filling 
them  with  combustible  materials,  sent  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  fire-ships,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  taking  diem  for  what  they  seemed  to 
be,  immediately  took  fiight  in  great  disorder  j  while  the  Eng- 
lish, profiting  by  their  panic,  took  or  destroyed  about  twelve 
of  the  enemy. 

This  wa^  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain  :  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia 
being  thus  driven  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  held  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  their  ammunition  began 
to  fail,  as  their  ships  had  received  great  damage,  and  the  duke 
of  Parma  had  refused  to  venture  his  army  under  their  protec- 
tion, they  should  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round  the  Orkneys, 
as  the  winds  were  contrary  to  his  passage  directly  back. 
Accordingly,  they  proceeded  northward,  and  were  followed 
by  the  English  fleet  as  far  as  Flamborough-head,  where  they 
were  terribly  shattered  by  a  storm.  Seventeen  .of  the  ships^ 
having  five  thousand  men  on  board,  were  afterwards  cast  away 
on  the  Western  isles,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  the  whole 
armada,  three-and-fifty  ships  only  remained  to  Spain,  in  a 
miserable  condition  ;  and  the  seamen,  as  well  as  soldiers,  who 
remained,  only  served,  by  their  accounts,  to  intimidate  their 
countrymen  from  attempting  to  renew  so  dangerous  an  expe- 

edition. 

«.  From  being  invaded,  the  English,  in  their  turn,  attacked  the 
Spaniards.  Of  those  who  made  the  most  signal  figure  in  the 
drepedations  upon  Spain,  was  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  a  noble- 
man of  great  bravery,  generosity,  and  genius  ;  and  fitted  not 
only  for  the  foremost  ranks  in  war  by  his  valour,  but  to  con- 
duct the  intrigues  of  a  court  by  his  eloquence  and  address.  In 
all  the  masques  which  v^ere  then  performed,  the  earl  and 
Elizabeth  were  generally  coupled  as  partners ;  and  although 
she  was  almost  sixty,  and  he  not  half  so  old,  yet  her  vanity 
overlooked  the  disparity ;  the  world  told  her  that  she  was  young, 
and  she  herself  was  willing  to  think  so.  This  young  earl's  in- 
terest in  the  queen's  affections,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
promoted  his  interests  in  the  state  ;  and  he  conducted  all  things 
at  his  discretion.  But  young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he 
at  length  began  to  fancy  that  the  popularity  he  possessed,  and 
the  flatteries  he  received,  were  given  to  his  merits,  and  not  to 
his  favour.  In  a  debate  before  the  queen,  between  him  and 
Burleigh,  about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was 
so  heated  in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot  both  the 
rules  and  duties  of  civility.     He  turned  his  back  on  the  queen 
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in  a  contemptuous  manner,  which  so  provoked  her  resentment, 
that  she  instantl)'  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Instead  of  re- 
collecting himself,  and  making  the  submissions  due  to  her 
sex  and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore 
he  would  not  bear  such  usage  even  from  her  father.  This 
offence,  though  very  great,  was  overlooked  by  the  queen  j 
her  partiality  was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in  her 
former  favour,  and  her  kindness  seemed  to  have  acquired  new 
force  from  that  short  interruption  of  anger  and  resentment. 
The  death  also  of  his  rival,  lord  Burleigh,  which  happened 
shortly  after,  seemed  to  confirm  his  power.  At  that  time  the 
earl  of  Tyrone  headed  the  rebellious  natives  of  Ireland  ;  who, 
not  yet  thoroughly  brought  into  subjection  to  the  English,  took 
every  opportunity  to  make  incursions  upon  the  more  civilized 
inhabitants,  and  slew  all  they  were  able  to  overpower.  To 
subdue  these  was  an  employment  that  Essex  thought  worthy 
of  his  ambition  ;  nor  were  his  enemies  displeased  at  thus  re- 
moving hin:i  from  court,  where  he  obstructed  all  their  private 
aims  of  preferment.     But  it  ended  in  his  ruin. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  grand  retreat  in 
Ulster,  he  led  his  forces  into  the  province  of  Munster,  where 
he  only  exhausted  his  strength,  and  lost  his  opportunity  against 
a  people  that  submitted  at  his  approach,  but  took  up  arras 
again  when  he  retired.  This  issue  of  an  enterprize,  from  which 
much  was  expected,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  the  queen  most 
sensibly  ;  and  her  anger  was  ^till  more  heightened  by  the 
peevish  and  hnpatient  letters  which  he  daily  wrote  to  her  and 
the  council.  But  her  resentment  against  him  was  still  more 
justly  let  loose,  when  she  found,  that,  leaving  the  place  of  his 
appo'mtment,  and  without  any  permission  demanded  or  ob- 
tained, he  had  returned  from  Ireland  to  make  his  complaints 
to  herself  in  person. 

A.  D.  1  Though  Elizabeth  was  justly  offended,  yet  he  soon 
1600.  )  ^rQj^  upon  her  temper  to  pardon  him.  He  was  ordered 
to  continue  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  till  the  queen's  further 
pleasure  should  be  known  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  few  months  might  have  reinstated  him  in  all  his 
former  employments  ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  his  character 
would  not  suffer  him  to  Wait  for  a  slow  redress  of  what  he 
considered  as  wrongs  :  and  the  queen's  refusing  his  request  to 
eontinue  him  in  the  possession  of  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines,  which  he  had  long  enjoyed,  spurred  him  on  to  the  most 
violent  and  guilty  measures.  Having  long  built  with  fond  cre- 
dulity on  his  great  popularity,  he  began  to  hope,  from  the  as- 
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sistance  of  the  giddy  multitude,  that  revenge  upon  his  enemies  in 
the  council,  which  he  supposed  was  denied  him  from  the  throne. 
His  greatest  dependence  was  upon  the  professions  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  whose  schemes  of  religion  and  government  he  ap- 
peared entirely  to  approve  ;  and  while  he  gratified  the  puritans, 
by  railing  at  the  government  of  the  church,  he  pleased  the  en- 
vious, by  exposing  the  faults  of  those  in  power.  Among  other 
criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage  and  despair,  it  was 
resolved  that  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  one  of  his  creatures, 
should,  with  a  choice  detachm.ent,  possess  himself  of  the  palace 
gates  ;  that  Sir  John  Davis  should  seize  the  hall ;  Sir  Charles 
Davers  the  guard-chamber  ;  whib  Essex  himself  should  rush 
in  from  the  Mews,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partizans,  into 
the  queen's  presence,  intreat  her  to  remove  his  and  her  enemies, 
to  assemble  a  new  parliament,  and  to  correct  the  defects  of 
the  present  administration. 

While  Essex  was  deliberating  upon  the  manner  he  should 
proceed,  he  received  a  private  note,  by  which  he  was  warned 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  now,  therefore,  consulted 
with  his  friends  touching  the  emergency  of  their  situation  ; 
they  were  destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition,  while  the  guards 
at  the  palace  were  doubled,  so  that  any  attack  there  would  be 
fruitless.  While  he  and  his  confidants  were  in  consultation, 
a  person,  probably  employed  by  his  enemies,  came  in  as  a 
messenger  from  the  citizens,  with  tenders  of  friend  hip  and 
assistance  against  all  his  adversaries.  Wild  as  the  project  was 
of  raising  the  city  in  the  present  terrible  conjuncture,  it  was 
resolved  on  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was  delayed  till  the  day 
following. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  he  was  attended  by 
his  friends  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  lords 
Sandes,  Parker,  and  Mounteagle,  with  three  hundred  persons 
of  distinction.  The  doors  of  Essex  house  were  immediately 
locked,  to  prevent  all  strangers  from  entering  ;  and  the  earl 
now  discovered  his  scheme  for  raising  the  city  more  fully  to 
all  the  conspirators.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
sending  a  message  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Georges,  this  officer  had 
a  conference  with  him  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  and  there 
discovered  all  their  proceedings.  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  new 
saw  that  all  was  to  be  hazarded,  resolved  to  leave  his  house, 
and  to  sally  forth  to  make  an  insurrection  in  the  city.  But  he 
had  made  a  very  wrong  estimate  in  expecting  that  popularity 
alone  would  aid  him  in  time  of  danger  ;  he  issued  out  with 
about  two  hundred  followers,  armed  only  with  swords ;  and,  in 
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his  passage  to  the  city,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and 
lord  Cromwell.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  he  cried 
.iloud,  "  For  the  queen  !  for  tlie  queen  !  A  plot  is  laid  for  my 
Kfe  !"  hoping  to  engage  the  populace  to  rise  ;  but  they  had 
received  orders  from  the  mayor  to  keep  within  their  houses  ; 
so  that  he  was  not  joined  by  a  single  person.  In  (his  manner, 
attended  by  a  few  of  his  followers,  the  rest  having  privatelv_ 
retired,  he  made  towards  the  river  ;  and  taking  a  boat,  arrived 
once  more  at  Essex  house,  where  he  began  to  make  prepara- 
■  tions  for  bis  defence.  But  his  case  was  too  desperate  for  any 
remedy  from  valour  j  wherefore,  after  demanding  in  vain  for 
hostages,  and  conditions  from  his  besiegers,  he  surrendered  at 
discretion,  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a  fair  and  im- 
partial hearing. 

Essex  and  Southampton  were  immediately  carried  to  the 
archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  from  whence  they  were  the 
next  day  conveyed  to  tlie  Tower,  and  tried  by  the  peers  on  the 
nineteenth  of  February  following.  Little  could  be  urged  in 
their  defence  ;  their  guilt  was  too  flagrant ;  and, •though  it  de- 
served pity,  it  could  not  meet  an  acquittal,  Essex,  after  con- 
demnation, was  visited  by  that  religious  horror  which  seemed 
to  attend  him  in  all  his  disgraces.  He  was  terrified  almost 
to  despair  by  the  ghostly  remonstrances  of  his  own  chaplain  ; 
he  was  reconciled  to  his  enemies,  and  made  a  full  confession 
of  his  conspiracy.  It  is  alledged,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
he  had  strong  hopes  of  pardon  from  the  irresolution  which  the 
queen  seemed  to  discover  before  she  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  She  had  given  him  formerly  a  ring,  which  she 
desired  him  to  send  her  in  any  emergency  of  this  nature,  and 
that  it  should  procure  his  safety  and  protection.  This  ring  was 
actually  sent  her  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  who,  being 
a  concealed  enemy  to  the  unfortunate  earl,  never  delivered  it  5 
while  Ehzabeth  was  secretly  fired  at  his  obstinacy  in  making  no 
application  for  mercy  or  forgiveness.  The  fact  is,  she  appeared 
herself  as  much  an  object  of  pity,  as  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
she  was  induced  to  condemn.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution ;  she  countermanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his 
death,  and  again  felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness.  At  last  she 
gave  her  consent  to  his  execution,  and  was  never  seen  to  en- 
joy one  happy  day  more. 

With  the  death  of  her  favourite  Essex,  all  Elizabeth's  plea- 
sure seemed  to  expire  :  she  afterwards  went  through  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  merely  from  habit,  but  her  satisfactions  were 
no  more.  Her  distress  was  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
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remains  of  her  constitution  ;  and  her  end  was  now  visibly  seen 
to  approach.  Her  voice  soon  after  left  her )  she  fell  into  a 
lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some  hours,  and  she  expired 
gently  without  a  groan,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and 
the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  Her  character  differed  with  her 
circumstances  ;  in  the  beginning  she  was  moderate  and  hum- 
ble; towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  haughty  and  severe.  Though 
she  was  possessed  of  excellent  sense,  yet  she  never  had  the  dis- 
cernment to  discover  that  she  wanted  beauty  ;  and  to  flatter 
her  charms  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  was  the  svixest  road  to  her 
favour  and  esteem. 

But  whatever  were  her  personal  defects,  as  a  queen  she  is 
to  be  ever  remembered  by  the  English  with  gratitude.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  she  carried  her  prerogative  in  parliament  to 
its  highest  pitch  ;  so  that  it  was  tacitly  allowed,  in  that  assem- 
bly, that  she  was  above  all  laws,  and  could  make  and  unmake 
them  at  her  pleasure ;  yet  still  she  was  so  wise  and  good  as 
seldom  to  exert  that  power  which  she  claim.ed,  and  to  enforce 
few  acts  of  her  prerogative,  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of 
her  people.  It  is  true,  in  like  manner,  that  the  English,  during 
her  reign,  were  put  in  possession  of  no  new  or  splendid  ac- 
quisitions ;  but  commerce  was  daily  growing  up  among  them, 
and  the  people  began  to  find  that  the  theatre  of  their  truest  con- 
quests was  to  be  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  A  nation,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  object  of  every  invasion,  and  a  prey  to 
every  plunderer,  now  asserted  its  strength  in  turn,  and  became 
terrible  to  its  invaders.  The  successful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  began  to  excite  their  emulation  3  and  they  plan- 
ned several  expeditions  for  discovering  a  shorter  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  government,  colonized  New  England,  while  internal 
commerce  was  making  equal  improvements ;  and  many  Flem- 
ings, persecuted  in  their  native  country,  found,  together  with 
their  arts  and  industry,  an  easy  asylum  in  England.  Thus  the 
"whole  island  seemed  as  if  roused  from  her  long  habits  of  barbarit}'; 
arts,  commerce,  and  legislation,  began  to  acquire  new  strength 
every  day;  and  such  was  the  state  of  learning  at  that  time, 
that  some  fix  that  period  as  the  Augustan  age  of  England.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Hooker  are  considered  as  among  the  first 
improvers  of  our  language.  Spenser  and  Shakespear  are  too 
well  known  as  poets  to  be  praised  here ;  but,  of  all  mankind, 
Francis  Bacon,  lord  \"erulara,  who  flourished  in  this  reign,  de- 
serves, as  a  philosopher,  the  highest  applause  ;  his  style  is  co- 
pious and  correct^  and  his  wit  is  only  surpassed  by  his  learning 
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andpeifetration.  If  we  look  through  history,  and  consider  the 
rise  of  kingdoms,  we  shall  scarce  find  an  instance  of  a  people 
becoming,  in  so  short  a  time,  wise,  powerful,  and  happy. 
Liberty,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  fluctuate  j  Elizabeth  knew 
her  own  power,  and  stretched  it  to  the  very  verge  of  despotism  j 
but  now  that  commerce  was  introduced,  liberty  soon  after  fol- 
lowed }  for  there  never  was  a  nation  that  was  perfectly  com- 
mercial, that  submitted  long  to  slavery. 


CHAP.  XXVIL 


JAMES  I. 

JAMES,  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  the  First  of  England, 
the  son  of  Mary,  came  to  the  throne  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  as  in  his  person  were 
united  every  claim  that  either  descent,  bequest,  or  parliament- 
ary sanction  could  confer.  However,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot,  the  particulars  of 
whith  are  but  obscurely  related.  It  is  said  to  be  begun  by 
lord  Grey,  lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  were 
all  condemned  to  die,  but  had  their  sentence  mitigated  by  the 
king.  Cobham  and  Grey  were  pardoned,  after  they  had  laid 
their  heads  on  the  block.  Raleigh  was  reprieved,  but  remain- 
ed in  confinement  many  years  afterwards,  and  at  last  suftered 
for  this  offence,  which  was  never  proved. 

Mild  as  tliis  monarch  was  in  toleration,  there  was  a  project 
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confr'u'ed  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  popery,  which,  were  it  not  a  fact  known  to  all  the 
•world,  could  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity.  This  was  the 
gunpowder  plot,  than  which  a  more  horrid  or  terrible  schem.e 
never  entered  into  the  human  heart  to  conceive. 

The  Roman  catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and  indul- 
gence on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  a  descendant  of  Mar}-, 
a  rigid  catholic,  and  also  as  having  shewn  some  partiality  to 
that  religion  in  his  youth  5  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
take, and  were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged  to  find  James 
on  ail  occasions  express  his  resolution  of  strictly  executing  the 
laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of  persevering  in  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor.  This  declaration  determined  them  upon 
more  desj>erate  measures ;  and  they  at  length  formed  a  resolu- 
tion of  destroying  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament  at  a 
blow.  The  scheme  was  first  broached  by  Robert  Catesby,  a 
gentleman  of  good  parts  and  ancient  family,  who  conceived  that 
a  train  of  gunpowder  might  be  so  placed  under  the  parliament- 
house,  as  to  blow  up  the  king  and  all  the  members  at  once. 
•  How  horrid  soever  the  contrivance  might  appear,  yet  every 
meniber  seemed  faithful  and  secret  in  the  league  j  and  about 
two  months  before  the  sitting  of  parliament,  they  hired  a  house 
in  the  name  of  Percy,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment was  to  assemble.  Their  first  intention  was  to  bore  a 
way  under  the  parliament-house  from  that  which  they  occu- 
pied, and  they  set  themselves  laboriously  to  the  task  ;  but 
when  they  had  pierced  -the  wall,  wliich  was  three  yards  in 
thickness,  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  house  was  vaulted  underneathj  and  that  a 
magazine  of  coals  was  usually  deposited  there.  From  their 
disappointment  on  this  account  they  were  soon  relieved,  by 
information  that  the  coals  were  then  selling  off,  and  that  the 
vaults  would  then  be  let  to  the  highest. bidder.  They  therefore 
seized  the  opportunity  of  hiring  the  place,  and  bought  the  re- 
maining quantity  of  coals  with  which  it  was  then  stored,  as  if 
ibr  their  own  use.  The  next  tiling  done  was  to  convey  thither 
thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  purchased  in 
Holland  ;  and  the  whole  was  covered  wiih  coals,  and  with 
faggots  brought  for  that  purpose.  Then  the  doors  of  the  cellar 
were  boldly  thrown  open,  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  plan  the  remaining 
part  of  their  project.  The  king,  queen,  and  prince  Henry, 
the  king's  eldest  son_,  were  all  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
11  H 
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opening  of  the  parliament.  The  king's  second  son,  by  rea- 
son of  his  tender  age,  would  be  absent,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Percy  should  seize  or  assasinate  him.  The  princess  Eli- 
zabeth, a  child  likewise,  was  kept  at  lord  Harrington's  house 
in  Warwickshire  ;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  to  seize  her, 
and  immediately  proclaim  her  queen. 

The  day  for  the  sitting  of  parliament  now  approached. 
Never  was  treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  in- 
evitable ;  the  hour  was  e.xpected  with  impatience,  and  the  con- 
spirators gloried  in  their  meditated  guilt.  The  dreadful  secret, 
though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons,  had  been 
religiously  kept  during  the  space  of  near  a  year  and  a  half ; 
when  all  the  motives  of  pity,  justice,  and  safety,  were  too 
weak,  a  remorse  of  private  friendship  saved  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Henry  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  conceived  a  design  j  ji 
of  saving  the  life  of  lord  Mounteagle,  his  intimate  friend  and 
companion,  who  also  was  of  the  same  persuasion  with  himself. 
About  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  this  noble- 
man, upon  his  return  to  town,  received  a  letter  from  a  person 
unknown,  and  delivered  by  one  who  fled  as  soon  as  he  had 
discharged  his  message.  The  letter  was  to  this  etfecl :  "  My 
lord,  stay  away  from  this  parliament ;  for  God  and  man  have, 
concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the. times.  And  think 
not  slightly  of  this  advertisement,  but  retire  yourself  into  your 
country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety.  For 
though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  wRI 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament ;  and  yet  they  shall  not 
see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned, 
because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm.  For  the 
danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter." 

The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and  puzzled 
the  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  though  inclined 
to  think  it, a  foolish  attempt  to  affright  and  ridicule  him,  yet 
he  iudged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of 
state.  Lord  Salisbury,  too,  was  inclined  to  give  little  attention 
to  it,  yet  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king  in  council, 
who  came  to  town  a  few  days  after.  None  of  the  council 
were  able  to  mnke  any  thing  of  it,  although  it  appeared  serious 
and  alarniing.  In  the  universal  agitation  between  doubt  and 
apprehension,  the  king  was  the  first  who  penetrated  the  mean- 
ing of  this  dark  epistle.  He  concluded  that  some  sudden  dan- 
ger was  preparing  by  gunpowder  ;  and  it  was  thought  advise- 
able  to  inspect  all  the  vanlts  below  the  houses  of  parliament 
This  care  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain 
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who  purposely  delaved  the  search  till  the  day  before  the  meet- 
>Jov. ;.,  \  hig  of  pariiamcnt.  He  remarked  iJhose  great  piles  of 
1605.  J  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault  under  the  house  of 
peers,  and  seized  a  man  preparing  for  the  terrible  enterprise, 
dressed  in  a  cloak  and  boots,  and  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand. 
This  was  no  other  than  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  just  disposed 
every  part  of  the  train  for  its  taking  fire  the  next  morning, 
the  matches  and  other  combustibles  being  found  in  his  pockets. 
The  whole  design  was  now  discovered  :  but  the  atrociousness 
of  his  guilt,  and  the  despair  of  pardon,  inspiring  him  with  re- 
solution, he  told  the  officers  of  justice,  with  an  undaunted  air, 
that  had  he  blown  them  and  himself  up  together  he  had  been 
happy.  Before  the  council  he  displayed  the  same  intrepid 
firmness,  mixed  even  with  scorn  and  disdain,  refusing  to  dis- 
cover his  associates,  and  shewing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise.  Bnt  his  bold  spirit  was  at  length  subdued  ; 
being  confined  to  the  Tower  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
rack  just  shewn  him,  his  courage,  fatigued  with  so  long  an 
effort,  at  last  failed  him,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  all 

'  his  accomplices. 

Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  conspirators  who  were  in  London, 
bearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  fled  with  all  speed  to' War- 
wickshire, where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  relying  on  all  the  success 
of  the  plot,  was  already  in  arms.  But  the  country  soon  began 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  wherever  they  turned  they  found  a 
superior  force  ready  to  oppose  them.  In  this  exigence,  beset 
on  all  sides,  they  resolved,  to  about  the  number  of  eighty  per- 

"  sons,  to  fly  no  farther,  but  make  a  stand  at  a  house  in  War- 
wickshire, to  defend  it  to  the  last,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible.  But  even  this  miserable  consolation  was  denied 
them .;  a  spark  of  fire  happening  to  fall  among  some  gunpowder 
that  was  laid  to  dry,  it  blew  up,  and  so  rqaimed  the  principal 
conspirators,  that  the  survivors  resolved  to  open  the  gate,  and 
sally  out  against  the  multitude  that  surrounded  the  house. 
Some  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces  ;  Catesby,  Percy,  and  Win- 
ter, standing  back  to  back,  fought  Jong  and  desperately,  till  in 
the  end  the  two  first  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  Winter 
was  taken  alive.  Those  that  survived  the  slaughter  were  tried 
and  convicted  j  several  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  others  experienced  the  king's  mercy.  The  Jesuits,  Garnet 
and  Oldcorn,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot,  suffered  with  the 
rest ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  atrociousness  of  their  treason. 
Garnet  was  considered  by  his  party  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles 
were  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  his  blood 
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A-  D. )  The  sagacity  with  which  tlie  king  first  discovered 

1612,  /  jjjg  piQf^  raised  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  among  the 
people;  but  the  folly  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 
favourites,  quickly  undeceived  the  nation.  In  the  first  rank  of 
these  stood  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland, 
who,  after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels,  arrived  in 
London,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age.  All  his  natural  accom- 
plishments consisted  in  a  pleasing  visage ;  and  all  his  acquired 
abilities  in  an  easy  and  graceful  demeanour.  This  youth  was 
considered  as  the  most  rising  man  at  court ;  he  was  knighted, 
created  viscount  Rochester,  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter, made  a  privy-counsellor,  and,  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  honour,  he  was  at  last  created  earl  of  Somerset. 

This  was  an  advancement  which  some  regarded  with  envy  ; 
but  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  looked  upon  it  with  contempt 
and  ridicule,  sensible  that  ungrounded  attachments  are  seldom 
of  long  continuance.  Some  time  after,  being  accused  and  con- 
victed, from  private  motives,  of  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  in  the  Tower,  he  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure  ;  and 
being  driven  from  court,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  con- 
tempt and  self-conviction. 

But  the  king  had  not  been  so  improvident  as  to  part  with 
one  favourite  until  he  had  provided  himself  with  another. 
This  was  George  Villiers,  a  youth  cf  one-and-twenty,  the 
younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  who  was  returned  about 
that  time  from  his  travels,  and  whom  the  enemies  of  Somerset 
had  taken  occasion  to  throw  in  the  king's  Avay,  certain  that 
his  beauty  and  fashionable  manners  would  do  the  rest.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  had  been  placed  at  a  comedy  full  in  the  king's 
Tiew,  and  immediately  caught  the  monarch's  affections. 

In  the  course  of  a  tew  years,  he  created  him  viscount  Villiers, 
carl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter, 
master  of  the  horse,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  master  of  the  king's  bench  office,  steward  of  Westmin- 
ster, constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

The  universal  murmur  which  these  foolish  attachments 
produced,  was  soon  after  heightened  by  an  act  of  severity, 
which  still  continues  as  the  blackest  stain  upon  this  monarch's 
memor)'.  The  brave  and  learned  Raleigh  had  been  confined 
in  the  Tower  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  James's  ac- 
cession, for  a  conspiracy  which  had  never  been  proved  against 
him  ;  and  in  that  abode  of  wretchedness  he  wrote  several, 
valuable  performances,  which  are  still  in  the  highes*:  esteeqi. 
His  long  siiflferings,  aiid  his  ingenious  writings,  had  now  turo^d^ 
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the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour  3  and  they  who  once 
detested  the  enemy  of  Essex,  could  not  now  help  pitying  the 
loncf  captivity  of  this  philosophical  soldier.  He  himself  still 
struggled  for  freedom  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  with  this  desire  that 
he  spread  the  report  of  his  having  discovered  a  gold  mine  in 
Guiana,  which  was  sufficient  to  enrich  not  only  the  adventurers 
who  should  seize  it,  but  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation. 
The  king,  either  believing  his  assertions,  or  willing  to  subject 
him  to  further  disgrace,  granted  him  a  commission  to  try  his 
fortune  in  quest  of  these  golden  schemes  ;  but  still  reserved 
liis  former  sentence  as  a  check  upon  his  future  beliaviour. 

Raleigh  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  this  adven- 
ture, which,  from  the  sanguine  manner  in  which  he  carried  it 
on,  many  believe  he  thought  to  be  as  promising  as  he  described 
it.  He  bent  his  course  to  Guiana,  and  remaining  himself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko,  with  five  of  the  largest  ships,  ha 
sent  the  rest  up  the  stream,  under  the  command  of  his  son, 
and  captain  Keymis,  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest, 
put,  instead  of  a  country  abounding  in  gold,  as  the  adventurers 
were  taught  to  expect,  they  found  the  Spaniards  had  been 
I  warned  of  "their  approach,  and  were  prepared  in  arms  to  re- 
j  ceive  them.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called  out, 
I  that  "  that  was  the  true  nune,"  meaning  the  town  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  he  was  approaching ;  "  and  that  none  but 
fools  looked  for  any  other  :"  but  just  as  he  was  speaking  he 
received  a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  was 
followed  by  another  disappointment ;  for  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  town,  they  found  nothing  in  it  of  any 
value. 

Raleigh,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  found  now  that  all  his 
hopes  were  over  ;  and  saw  his  misfortunes  still  farther  aggra- 
vated by  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had  undertaken 
to  command.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  his 
situation,  particularly  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  be  car- 
ried back  to  England  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  king. 
It  is  pretended  that  he  employed  many  artifices,  first  to  engage 
them  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  a  time  of  peace; 
and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into  France.  But  all 
iho?!e  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  -well  as  his  fellow-adventurers, 
before  the  privy  council.  Count  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  am- 
I  bassador,  made  heavy  complaints  against  the  expedition  ;  and 
the  king  declared  that  Raleigh  had  express  orders  to  avoid  all 
disputes  and  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards.     Wherefore,  to 
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give  the  court  of -Spain  a  particular  instance  of  his  attachment, 
he  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  not  for  the  present 
offence,  but  for  his  former  conspiracy.  This  great  man  died 
with  the  same  fortitude  that  he  had  testified  through  hfe  j  he  ob- 
served, as  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it  was  a  sharp  but 
a  sure  remedy  for  all  evils  3  his  harangue  to  the  people  was 
calm  and  eloquent ;  and  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  block 
v.'ith  the  utmost  indiiTerence, 

j^  P  ,  But  there  soon   appeared  very  apparent  reasons  for 

i«>8- 1  James's  partiality  to  the  court  of  Spain.  This  monarch 
had  enterta'med  an  opinion  which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  that 
in  marrying  his  son  Charles,  the  prince  of  Wales,  any  alliance 
below  that  of  royalty  would  be  unworthy  of  him  j  he  therefore 
was  obliged  to  seek,  either  in  the  court  of  France  or  Spain,  a 
suitable  match,  and  he  was  taught  to  think  of  the  latter.  Gon- 
demar,  who  was  an  a^iibassador  from  that  court,  perceiving  this 
weak  monarch's  partiality  to  a  crowned  head,  made  an  offer 
of  the  second  daughter  of  Spain  to  prince  Charles  ;  and,  that 
he  might  render  the  temptation  irresistible,  he  gave  hopes  of 
an  immense  fortune  which  should  attend  the  princess.  How- 
ever, this  was  a  negotiation  that  was  not  likely  soon  to  be 
ended  :  and  from  the  time  the  idea  was  first  started,  James  saw 
five  years  elapsed  without  bringing  the  treaty  to  any  kind  of 
conclusion. 

A  delay  of  this  kind  was  very  displeasing  to  the  king,  who 
had  all  along  an  eye  on  the  great  fortune  of  the  princess  ;  nor 
was  it  less  disagreeable  to  prince  Charles,  who,  bred  up  with 
the  ideas  of  romantic  passion,  was  in  love  without  ever  seeing 
the  object  of  his  affections.  In  this  general  tedium  of  delay,  a 
project  entered  the  head  of  Villiers,  who  had  for  some  years 
ruled  the  king  with  absolute  authority,  that  was  fitter  to  be 
eonceived  by  the  knight  of  a  romance,  than  by  a  minister  and 
a  statesman.  It  was  projected  that  the  prince  should  himself 
travel  in  disguise  into  Spain,  and  visit  the  princess  of  that  coun- 
try in  person.  Buckingham,  who  wanted  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  prince,  offered  to  be  his  companion  ;  and  the 
king,  whose  business  it  was  to  check  so  wild  a  scheme,  gave 
his  consent  to  this  hopeful  proposal.  Their  adventures  on  this 
•trange  project  v/ould  fill  novels ;  and  have  actually  been  made 
the  subject  of  many.  Charles  was  the  knight-errant,  and  Buck- 
ingham was  his  'squire.  The  match,  however,  broke  off,  for 
■what  reasons  historians  do  not  assign  ;  but,  if  we  may  credit 
the  noveUsts  of  that  time,  the  prince  had  already  fixed  hisiiflfec- 
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tions  upon  the  daugliter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  whom  he 
married  shortly  after. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  tliat  these  mismanagements  were 
seen  and  felt  by  the  people.  The  house  of  commons  was  by 
this  time  become  quite  unmanageable  ;  the  prodigality  of  James 
to  bis  favourites  had  made  his  necessities  so  many,  that  he  was 
contented  to  sell  the  ditlerent  branches  of  his  prerogative  to 
the  commons,  one  after  the  other,  to  procure  supplies.  In 
proportion  as  they  perceived  his  wants,  they  found  out  new 
grievances  ;  and  every  grant  of  money  was  sure  to  come  with 
a  petition  for  redress.  The  struggles  between  him  and  his 
parliament  had  been  growing  more  and  more  violent  every 
session  j  and  the  very  last  advanced  their  pretensions  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  began  to  take  the  alarm  ;  but  these  evils  fell 
upon  the  successor,  Vv'hich  the  weakness  of  this  monarch  had 
contributed  to  give  birth  to. 

These  domestic  troubles  were  nttendeH  by  others  still  more 
important  in  Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end  the 
most  dangerous  effects.  The  king's  eldest  daughter  had  been 
'married  to  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine  of  Germany  ;  and 
this  prince  revolting  against  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
was  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Hqlland.  His  affinity  to  the  English  crown,  his  misfortunes, 
but  particularly  the  protestant  religion,  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended, were  strong  motives  for  the  people  of  Engfend  to 
wish  well  to  his  cause  j  and  frequent  addresses  were  sent 
from  the  commons  to  spur  up  James  to  take  a  part  in  the 
German  contest,  and  to  replace  the  exiled  prince  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  James  at  lirst  attempted  to  ward 
^  J)  ,  off  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law  by  negotiation  ; 
1620.  )  but  this  proving  utterly  ineffectual,  it  was  resolved 
at  last  to  rescue  the  palatinate  from  the  emperor  by  force 
of  arms.  Accordingly,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  and 
the  emperor;  six  thousand  men  were  sent  over  into  Hol- 
land, to  assist  prince  Maurice  in  his  schemes  against  those 
powers ;  the  people  were  every  where  elated  at  the  courage 
of  their  king,  and  were  satisfied  with  any  war  which  was  to 
exterminate  the  papists.  This  army  was  followed  by  another, 
consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  count 
Mansfeldt  ;  and  the  court  of  France  promised  its  assistance. 
But  the  English  weie  disappointed  in  all  their  views  ;  the  troops 
being  enibarked  at  Dover,  upon  sailing  to  Calais,  they  found 
no  orders  for  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  some 
time,  they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zealand,  where- no 
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proper  measures  were  yet  concerted  for  their  disembarkation. 
Meanwhile,  a  pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among  the  forces, 
so  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels  ;  half  the  army  died  while 
on  board,  and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared 
too  small  a  body  to  march  into  the  palatinate  ;  and  thus  ended " 
this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expedition. 

Whether  this  misfortune  had  any  effect  upon  James's  con- 
stitution is  uncertain;  but  he  was  soon  after  seized  with  a 
A.j>.\  ter^i^i^  ag"e,  which,  when  his  courtiers  assured  him 
1825.  /  from  the  proverb  that  it  was  health  for  a  king,  he  re- ' 
plied,  that  the  proverb  was  meant  for  a  young  king.  After 
some  fits,  he  found  himself'exttemely  weakened,  and  sent  for 
the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  protestant 
religion  :  then  preparing  with  decency  and  courage  to  meet 
his  end,  he  expired,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty-two 
years,  and  in  the  hfty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


CHARLES  I. 

A.v.\  TTEW  princes  ever  as<;ended  the  throne  with  more 
idai.  1  A  apparent  advantages  than  Charles  ;  and  none  ever 
encountered  more  real  diiittulties. 

Indeed,  he  vmdertook  the  reins  of  government  with  a  fixed 
persuasion  that  his  popularity  was  sufficient  to  carry  every 
measure.  He  had  been  loaded  with  a  treaty  for  defenc  ing  the 
prince  palatine,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  Jate  reign  ;  Aud^  the 
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war  declared  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour 
in  this.  But  war  was  more  easily  declared  than  supplies  grant- 
ed. After  some  reluctai.cc,  the  commons  voted  him  two  sub- 
sidies ;   a  sum  far  from  being  sufficient  to  support  him  in  liis 

»  intended  eqiiij-ment. 

To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aids,  Charles  had  re- 

■  course  to  some  of  the  ancient  methods  of  extortion,  practised 
by  so\ereigns  wheii  in  necessitous  circumstances.  Tliat  kind 
of  tax  called  a  benevolence  was  ordered  to  be  exacted,  and  pi-ivy 
seals  were  issued  accordingly.  With  "this  the  people  were 
obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  comply  j  it  was  in  fact  au- 
thorised by  many  precedents ;  but  no  precedent  whatsoever 
could  give  a  sanction  to  injustice. 

After  an  inttfectual  expedition  to  Cadiz,  another  attempt 
■was  made  to  obtain  supplies  in  a  more  regular  and  constitu- 
tional m.inner  than  before.  Another  parliament  was  accord- 
ingly called  ;  and  though  some  steps  were  taken  to  exclude 
the  more  popular  leaders  of  the-  last  house  of  commons,  by 

.  nominaiing  them  as  sheritis  of  counties,  yet  the  present  par- 
liament seemed  more  refractory  than' the  former.  When  the 
king  laid  before  the  liouse  his  necessities,  and  a'^ked  for  a  sup- 
ply, they  voted  -him  only  three  thcHsand  pounds  ;   a  sum  no 

■  way  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  or  the  necessities 
of  lhe  state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  a  sufficient  supply,  a 
commission  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with. the  catho- 
lics, and  agree  for  a  dispensation  of  the  penal  laws  against  them. 

■  He  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  the  nobility,  whose  contri- 
butions came  in  but  slowly.  But  the  greatest  stretch  of  his 
power,  was  in  the  levying  of  ship-money.     In  order  to  equip 

•  a  fleet  (at  least  this  was  the  pretence  made)  each  of  the  mari- 
time towns  was  required,  with  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  to  arm  as  many  vessels  as  were  appointtjd  them,  lhe 
city  of  London  was  rated  at  twenty  ships.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tax,' which  afterwards,  being  carried  to  sitch 
violent  lengths,  created  such  gieat  discontents  in  the  nation. 

War  being  soon  after  declared  again.^t  France,  a  fleet  was 
sent  out,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  to  relieve 
Rochelle,  a  maritime  town  in  that  kingdom,  that  bad  long  eiir' 
joyed  its  privileges  independent  of  the  French  king  ;  but  ^hat. 
had  for  some  time  embraced  the  refornied  religion,  Tind  now 
was  besieged  with  a  formidable  army.  This  expedition  was 
as  unfortunate  as  that  to  the  coasts  of  Spain.  The  duke's  mea- 
sures were  i?o  ill-concerted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
shut  their  gates^  and  refused  to  aduiit  allies^  of  whose  coming 
H  3 
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they  were  not  previously  informed.  -Instead  of  attacking  the 
island  of  Oleron,  which  was  fertile  and  defenceless^  he  bent 
his  course  to  the  isle  of  Rhe,  which  was  garrisoned  and  well 
fortified.  He  attempted  there  to  starve  out  the  garrison  of  St. 
Martin's  castle,  which  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions 
by  sea.  By  that  time  the  French  had  landed  their  forces  pri- 
vately at  another  part  of  the  island  ;  so  lliat  Buckingham  was 
at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  but  with  such  precipitation,  that  two- 
thirds  of  his  army  were  cut  in  pieces  before  he  could  re-em- 
bark, though  he  was  the  last  man  of  the  whole  array  that 
quitted  the  shore.  This  proof  of  his  personal  courage,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  small  subject  of  consolation  for  the  disgrace 
•which  his  country  had  sustained,  for  his  own  person  would 
have  been  the  last  they  would  have  regretted. 

The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  commons  every  day 
grew  warmer.  The  officers  of  the  custom-house  were  sum- 
moned before  the  commons,  to  give  an  account  by  what 
authority  they  seized  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who  had  re- 
fused to  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  they 
alledged  was  levied  without  the  sanction  of  a  law.  The  barons 
of  the  exchequer  were  questioned  concerning  their  decrees  on 
that  head  ;  and  the  sheriff  of  London  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  his  activity  in  supporting  the  custom-house  officers. 
These  were  bold  measures  ;  but  the  commons  went  still  fur- 
ther, by  a  resolution  to  examine  into  religious  grievances,  and 
J^  o  ,  a  new  spirit  of  intolerance  began  to  appear.  The  king, 
1*^9-  i  therefore,  resolved  to  dissolve  a  parliament  which  he 
found  himself  unable  to  manage  ;  and  Sir  John  Finch,  the 
speaker,  just  as  the  question  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage 
was  going  to  be  put,  rose  up,  and  informed  the  house  that  he 
had  a  command  froni  the  king  to  adjourn. 

The  house  upon  this  was  in  an  uproar :  the  speaker  was 
pushed  back  into  his  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollis  and 
Valentine,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by 
acclamation  rather  than  vote.  In  this  hasty  production,  papists 
and  arminians  were  declared  capital  enemies  to  the  state  ; 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  condemned  as  contrary  to  law  ; 
and  not  only  those  who  raised  that  duty,  but  those  who  paid  it, 
were  considered  as  guilty  of  capital  crimes. 

In  consequence  of  this  violent  procedure.  Sir  Miles  Hobart, 
Sir  Peter  Hayman,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode,  were, 
by  the  king's  order,  committed  to  prison,  under  pretence  of 
sedition.  But  the  same  temerity  that  impelled  Charles  to  im- 
prison them,  induced  him  to  grant  them  a  release.     Sir  John 
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•Elliot,  HoUis  and  Valentine,  were  summoned  before  the  King's, 
Bench  ;  but  they  r^^fusing  to  appear  before  an  inferior  tribunal 
for  faults  committed  in  a  superior,  were  condemned  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  king's  pleasure,  the  two  former  to  pay 
a  fine  of  a  tliousand  pounds  each,  and  the  latter,  five  hun- 
dred, and  to  lind  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  The  mem- 
bers triumphed  in  their  sufferings,  while  they  had  the  whole 
kingdom  as  spectators  and  applauders  of  their  fortitude. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  king  was  thus  distressed  bv 
the  obstinacy  of  the  commons,  he  felt  a  much  severer  blow  bv 
the  death  of  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  unpopularity.  It  had  been  resolved  once 
more  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle ;  and 
the  earl  of  Denbigh,  brother-in-law  to  Buckingham,  was  sent 
thither,  but  returned  without  effecting  any  thing.  In  order  to 
repair  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  went  in  person 
to  Portsmouth,  to  hurry  on  another  expedition,  and  to  punish 
such  as  had  endeavoured  to  defraud  the  crown  of  the  legal 
assessments.  In  the  general  discontent  that  prevailed  against 
this  nobleman,  it  wasdaily  expected  that  some  severe  measures 
would  be  resolved  on  ;  and  he  was  stigmatized  as  the  tyrant 
and  betrayer  of  his  country.  There  was  one  Felton,  who  caught 
the  general  contagion  ;  an  Irishman  of  a  good  family,  who  had 
served  under  the  duke  as  lieutenant,  but  had  resigned,  on  being 
refused  his  rank  on  the  death  of  h'n  captain,  who  had  been 
killed  at  the  isle  of  Rhe.  This  man  was  naturally  melancholy, 
courageous,  and  enthusiastic  5  he  felt  for  his  country,  as  if  la- 
bouring under  a  calamity  which  he  thought  it  in  the  power 
of  his  single  arm  to  remove.  He  therefore  resolved  to  kill  the 
duke,  and  thus  revenge  his  own  private  injuries,  while  he  did 
service  also  to  God  and  man.  Animated  in  this  manner  with 
gloomy  zeal,  and  mistaken  patriotism,  he  travelled  down  to 
Portsmouth  alone,  and  entered  the  town  while  the  duke  was 
surrounded  by  his  levee,  and  giving  out  the  necessary  orders 
for  embarkation.  While  he  wfis  speaking  to  one  of  his  colonels, 
Felton  struck  him  over  an  cificer's  shoulder  in  the  breast  with 
his  knife.  The  duke  had  only  time  to  say,  "  The  villain  has 
killed  me,"  when  he  fell  at  the  colonel's  feet,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired. No  one  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who  gave  it ; 
but  a  hat  'oeing  picked  up,  on  the  inside  of  which  was  sewed  a 
paper,  containing  four  or  five  lines  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
eommons  against  the  duke,  it  was  concluded  that  this  hat  must 
belong  to  the  assassin  ;  and  while  they  were  employed  in  con- 
jectures whose  it  should  be,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  seen 
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•walking  very  composedly  before  the  door,  and  was  heard  to 
cry  out,  "  I  am  he."  He  disdained  denying  a  murder  in  which 
he  gloried ;  and  averred,  that  he  loaked  upon  the  duke  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  as  such  deserving  to  sutTer.^  Whert 
asked  at  whose  instigation  he  had  perpetrated  that  horrid  deed, 
he  answered,  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  in  that 
inquiry  ;  that  his  conscience  was  his  only  prompter,  and  that 
no  mail  on  earth  could  dispose  him  to  act  against  its  dictates. 
He  suffered  with  the  same  degree  of  constancy  to  the  last ; 
nor  were  there  many  wanting,  who  admired  not  only  his  forti- 
tude, but  the  action  for  which  he  suffered. 

The  king's  tirst  measure,  now  being  left  without  a  minister 
^  -p  1  and  a  parliament,  was  a  prudent  one.  He  made  peace 
1629.  I  with  the  two  crowns  against  whom  he  had  hitherto 
waged  war,  which  had  been  entered  upon  without  necessity, 
and  conducted  without  glory.  Being  freed  from  these  embar- 
rassments, he  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  management  of 
the  intern.^l  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  two  men  as  his 
associates  in  this  task,  who  still  acted  an  under  part  to  himself. 
These  were  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Strafford  ;  and  Laud,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  Land,  therefore,  during  the  long  interval,  ruled  the 
church,  the  king  and  Strafford  undertook  to  manage  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  nation.  A  declaration  was  dispersed,  im- 
plying, that  during  this  reign  no  more  parliaments  would  be 
summoned  ;  and  every  measure  of  the  king  but  too  well  served 
to  confirm  the  suspicion. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued  to  be  levied  b)'  royal 
authority  alone  j'  custom-house  officers  received  orders  fron^ 
the  council  to  enter  any  house  whatever,  in  search  of  suspected 
goods  :  compositions  were  openly  made  with  papists  ;  and  their 
religion  was  become  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  The  high- 
comrriission  court  of  Star-chamber  exercised  its  power  inde- 
pendent of  any  law,  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty, 
who  only  gloried  in  theirs  ufferings,  and  contributed  to  ren- 
der government  odious  and  contemptible.  Prynn,  a  barrister 
of  Lincoln's  inn.  Burton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a  physician, 
were  tried  before  this  tribunal  for  schismatical  libels,  in  which 
they  attacked,  with  great  severity  and  intemperate  zeal,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  They  were  condemned 
to  be  pilloried,  to  lose  their  ears,  and  to  pay  live  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king. 

Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gave  fresh  instances, 
during  this  long  intermission  of  parliamentSj  of  the  resolutions 
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of  the  court  to  throw  them  off  for  ever  ;  but  the  le\'ying  of 
ship-money,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  general  burden,  was  uni- 
versally complained  of  as  a  national  grievance.  This  was  a 
tax  which  had,  in  former  reigns,  been  levied  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament ;  but  then  the  exigency  of  the  state  de- 
manded such  a  supply.  John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  to  comply  with  the  tax,  and 
resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  legal  deterniination.  He  had  been 
rated  at  twenty  shillings  for  his  estate,  which  he  refused  to  pay; 
and  the  case  was  argued  twelve  days  in  the  Exchequer  cham- 
ber, before  all  the  judges  of  England,  The  nation  regarded, 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  result  of  a  trial  that  was  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  king's  power.  All  the  judges,  four  only  ex- 
cepted, gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown  :  while  Hamp- 
den, who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed by  the  applauses  of  the  people. 

The  discontent  and  opposition  which  the  king  met  with  in 
maintaining  episcopacy  among  his  English  subjects,  might, 
one  would  think,  hinder  him  from  attempting  to  introduce  it 
among  those  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  generally  hateful. 

Having  published  an  order  for  reading  the  liturgy  in  the 
principal  church  in  Edinburgh,  the  people  received  it  with 
clamours  and  imprecations.  The  seditious  disposition  in  that 
kingdom^  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  within  bounds,  was 
now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insurrection  became 
general  over  all  the  country,  and  the  Scots  flew  to  arms  with 
great  animosity. 

Yet  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from  his  de- 
sign ;  and  so  prepossessed  was  he  in  favour  of  royal  right,  that 
he  thought  the  very  name  of  king,  when  forcibly  urged,  would 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  dut}'.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
fighting  with  his  opponents,  he  entered  upon  a  treaty  with 
them  ;  so  that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  soon  agreed  upon, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded,  which  neither  side  intended  to 
observe  ;  and  then  both  parties  agreed  to  disband  their  forces. 
After  much  altercation,  and  many  treaties  signed  and  broken, 
both  parties  once  more  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  nothing  but 
blood  could  satiate  the  contenders. 

War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  king  took  every  method  ns 
before  for  raising  money  to  support  it.  Ship-money  was  levied 
as  usual  ;  some  other  arbitrary  taxes  were  exacted  from  the 
reluctant  people  with  great  severity  ;  but  these  were  far  from 
being  sufficient  ;  aud  there  now  remained  only  one  method 
more,  the  long-neglected  method  of  a  parliamentary  supply. 

The  new  house  of  commons,  however,  could  net  be  induced 
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to  treat  the  Scots,  who  were  of  the  same  principles  with  them- 
selves, and  contending  against  the  same  ceremonies,  as  enemies 
to  the  slate.  They  regarded  them  as  friends  and  brothers, 
who  first  rose  to  teach  them  a  duty  it  was  incumbent  on  all 
virtuous  minds  to  imitate.  The  king,  therefore,  could  reap  no 
other  fruits  from  this  assembly  than  murraurings  and  com- 
plaints. Every  method  he  had  taken  to  supply  himself  with 
money  was  declared  an  abuse,  and  a  breach  of  the  constitution. 
The  king,  therefore,  finding  no  hopes  of  a  compliance  with  his 
request,  but  recrimination  instead  of  redress,  once  more  dis- 
solved the  parliament,  to  try  more  feasible  methods  of  remov- 
ing his  necessities. 

His  necessities,  however,  continuing,  that  parliament  was 
called  which  did  not  cease  sitting  till  ihey  overturned  the  con- 
stitution. Without  any  interval,  they  entered  upon  business  ; 
and  by  unanimous  consent  they  struck  a  blow  that  might  be 
regarded  as  decisive.  Instead  of  granting  the  demanded  sub- 
sidies, they  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's  first 
minister,  and  had  him  arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers  for 
high  treason.  After  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  delivered 
without  premeditation,  in  which  he  confuted  all  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies,  he  was  found  guilty  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  ;  and  nothing  remained  but  for  the  king  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder.  Chailes,  who  loved  Straf- 
ford tenderly,  hesitated,  and  seemed  reluctant,  trying  every 
expedient  to  put  off  so  dreadful  a  duly  as  that  of  signing  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  While  he  continued  in  this  agita- 
tion of  mind,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  his  doubts  were  at  last 
silenced  by  an  act  of  heroic  bravery  in  the  condemned  lord-. 
He  received  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  desiring 
that  his  life  might  be  made  the  sacrifice  of  a  mutual  recon- 
ciliation between  the  king  and  his  people;  adding,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  die,  and  to  a  willing  mind  there  could  be  no  injury. 
This  instance  of  noble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by  his 
master,  who  complied  with  his  request.  He  consented  to  the 
signing  the  fatal  bill  by  commission  :  Stratford  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  behaving  with  all  that  composed  dignity  of  re- 
solution that  was  expected  from  his  character. 

In  this  viniversal  rage  for  punishment,  the  parliament  fell 
with  great  justice  on  two  courts,  which  had  been  erected  under 
arbitrary  kings,  and  had  seldom  been  employed  but  in  cases  of 
necessity.  These  wave,  the  high-commission  court  and  the 
court  of  star-chamber,     A  bill  unanimously  passed  the  houses- 
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to  abolish  both  ;  and  in  them  to  annihilate  the  principal  and 
most  dangerous  articles  in  the  king's  prerogative. 

Jn  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  the  papists  of  Ireland  fancied 
they  found  a  convenient  opportunity  of  throwitig  off  the  Eng- 
lish yoke,  and  accordingly  resolved  to  cut  off  all  the  protes- 
tants  of  the  kingdom  at  a  stroke  }  so  that  neither  age,  sex,  or 
condition  received  any  pity.  In  such  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
neither  former  benetits,  nor  alliances,  nor  authority,  were  any 
protection  :  numberless  were  the  instances  of  friends  murder- 
ing their  intimates,  relations  their  kinsmen,  and  servants  their 
masters.  In  vain  did  flight  save  from  the  first  assault ;  destruc- 
tion, that  had  an  extensive  spread,  met  the  hunted  victims  at 
every  turn. 

The  king  took  all  the  precautions  in  his  power  to  shew  his 
utter  detestation  of  these  bloody  proceedings;  and  being  sen- 
sible of  his  own  inability  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  had  once 
more  recourse  to  his  English  parliament,  and  craved  their 
assistance  for  a  supply.  But  here  he  found  no  hopes  of  assist- 
ance ;  many  insinuations  were  thrown  out  that  he  had  himself 
fomented  this  rebellion,  and  no  money  could  be  spared  for  the 
extinction  of  distant  dangers,  when  they  pretended  that  the 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  greater  at  home. 

It  was  now  that  the  republican  spirit  began  to  appear,  with- 
out any  disguise,  in  the  present  parliament;  and  that  party, 
instead  of  attacking  the  fliults  of  the  king,  resolved  to  destroy 
monarchy. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  began  their  operations  by  a 
A.  D.  1  resolution  to  attack  episcopacy,  which  was  one  of  the 
1541.  /  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  royal  power.  They  accused 
thirteen  bishops  of  high  treason,  for  enacting  canons  without 
the  consent  of  parliament ;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
the  house  of  peers  to  exclude  all  the  prelates  from  their 
£eats  and  votes  in  that  august  assembly.  The  bishops  saw  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  against  them  ;  and  probably,  to  avert 
its  effects,  they  resolved  to  attend  their  duty  in  the  house  of 
lords  no  longer; 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interest ;  but  it  soon  felt 
a  much  greater  from  the  king's  own  imprudence.  Charles  had 
long  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  only  strove  to  satisfy  the 
commons  by  the  greatness  of  his  concessions  ;  but  finding  that 
all  his  com.pliance  bad  but  increased  their  demands,  he  could 
no  longer  retain  it  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert,  his  attorney- 
general,  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  in  the  house  of 
peers  against  lord  Kimboiton,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of 
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his  party,  together  with  five  commoners.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
HoUis,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode.  The  articles  were,  that 
they  had  traiterously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  deprive  the  king  of 
his  regal  power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  authority.  Men  had  scarce  leisure  to  wonder  at  the 
precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  impeachiuent,  when  they 
were  astonished  by  anojher  measure,  still  more  rash  and  un- 
supported. The  next  day  the  king  himself  was  seen  to  enter 
the  house  of  commons  alone,  advancing  through  the  hall, 
while  all  the  members  stood  up  to  receive  him.  The  speaker 
■withdrew  from  the  chair,  and  the  king  took  .possL-ssion  of  it. 
Having  seated  himself,  and  looked  round  for  .some  \ir\zc,  he 
told  the  house  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  occasion  that  ha;!  forced 
him  thither  ;  that  he  was  come  in  person  to  seize  tlie  n^em- 
bers  whom  he  had  accused  of  high  treason,  seeing  the.  would 
not  deliver  them  up  to  his  serjeant  at  arms.  He  then  -^t  for 
some  time  to  see  if  the  accused  were  present  ;  but  they  had 
escaped  a  few  ininutes  before  his  entry.  Thus  disappointed, 
perplexed,  and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded, amidst  the  clanioursof  the  populace,  who  continued  to 
cry  out,  "  Privilege  !  Privilege  !"  to  the  common-council  of 
the  city,  and  made  his  complaint  to  them.  The  common- 
council  only  answered  his  complaints  with  a  contemptuous 
silence  ;  and,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace,  more  inso- 
lent than  the  re^t,  cried  out,  "  To  }our  tents,  O  Israel  !"  a 
watch-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  intended  to  abandon 
their  princes. 

Being  returned  to  Windsor,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  rash- 
ness of  his  former  proceedings  ;  and  now  too  late  resolved  to 
make  some  atonement.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  parliament, 
informing  them,  that  he  desisted  from  his  former  proceedings 
against  the  accused  members  ;  and  assured  them,  that  upon  nil 
occasions  he  would  be  as  careful  of  iheir  privileges  as  of  his 
life  or  his  crown.  Thus  his  former  violence  had  rendered  him 
hateful  to  his  commons,  and  his  present  submission  now  ren- 
dered him  contemptible. 

The  power  of  appointing  generals  and  levying  armies  was 
still  a  remaining  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  commons 
havin'g;  therefore  first  magnified  their  terrors  of  popery,  which 
perhaps  they  actually  dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  petition  that 
the  Tower  might  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  Hull,  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  fleet,  should  be  entrusted  to  persons  of  their 
choosing.     These  were  requests^  the  complying  with  which 
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levelled  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  constitution  ;  however, 
such  was  the  necessity  of  the-  times,  that  they  were  at  first 
contested,  and  then  granted.  At  last,  every  compliance  only 
increased  the  avidity  of  making  fresh  demands  :  the  commons 
desired  to  have  a  militia,  raised  and  governed  by  such  officers 
and  commanders  as  they  should  nominate,  under  pretext  of  se- 
curing them  from  the  Irish  papists,  of  whom  they  were  in  great 
apprehensions. 

It  was  here  that  Charles  first  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
concessions,  and  being  urged  to  give  up  the  command  of  the 
army  for  an  appointed  time,  he  was  so  exasperated,  that  he 
■  ekclaimed,  "  No,  not  for  an  hour."  This  peremptory  refusal 
broke  off  all  further  treaty  ;  and  both  sides  were  now  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

'jt..  D.  1  No  period  since  England  began  could  shew  so  many 

16*2-  1  instances  of  courage,  abilities,  and  virtue,  as  the  pre- 
sent fatal  opposition  called  forth  into  exertion.  Now  was  the 
time  when  talents  of  all  kinds,  unchecked  by  authority,  were 
called  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life  to  dispute  for  power  and 
pre-eminence. 

Manifestoes  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  were  now  dis- 
persed throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  people  were 
universally  divided  between  two  factions,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  The  king's  forces  ap- 
peared in  a  very  low  condition  ;  besides  the  train-bands  of  the 
county,  raised  by  Sir  John  Digby,  the  sheriff",  he  had  not  got 
together  three  hundred  infantry.  His  cavalry,  which  composed 
his  chief  strength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were  very 
ill  provided  with  arms.  However,  he  was  soon  gradually  re- 
inforced from  all  quarters  :  but  no:  being  then  in  a  condition 
to  face  his  enemies,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  by  slo\r 
marches  to  Derby,  and  thence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to 
countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were  making  in  those 
■quarters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  was  not  remiss  in  prepara- 
tions on  their  side.  They  had  a  magazine  of  arms  at  Hull, 
and  Sir  John  Hotham  was  appointed  governor  of  that  place  by 
parliament.  The  forces  also,  which  had  been  every  where 
raised  on  pretence  of  the  service  of  Ireland,  were  now  more 
openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
the  command  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  bold  man,  who 
rather  desired  to  see  monarchy  abridged  than  totally  destroyed ; 
and  in  London  no  less  than  four  thousand  mea  were  enlisted 
in  one  day. 
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Edge-hill  was  the  first  place  where  the  two  armies  were  pat- 
in  array  against  each  other,  and  the  country  drenched  in  civil 
slaughter.  It  was  a  dreadful  sights  to  see  abovs  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  bravest  men  in  tlie  world,  instead  of  employing 
their  courage  abroad,  turning  it  against  each  other,  v\'hile  the 
dearest  friends,  and  nearest  kinsmen,  embraced  opposite  sides, 
and  prepared  to  bury  their  private  regards  in  factious  hatred. 
After  an  engagement  of  some  hours,  animosity  seemed  to  be 
wearied  out,  and  both  sides  separated  with  equal  loss.  Five 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  found  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  no  way  instructive,  to  enter  into 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  these  undisciplined 
and  ill-conducted  armies  :  war  was  a  new  trade  to  the  English, 
as  they  had  not  seen  a  hostile  engagement  in  the  island  for 
near  a  century  befcre.  The  queen  came  to  reinforce  the 
royal  party  5  she  had  brought  soldiers  and  ammunition  from 
Holland,  and  immediately  departed  to  furnish  more.  But  the 
parliament,  who  knew  its  own  consequence  and  strength,  was 
no  way  discou.aged.  Their  demands  seemed  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  their  losses ;  and,  as  they  were  repressed  in  the 
field,  they  grew  more  haughty  in  tlie  cabinet.  Such  governors 
as  gave  up  their  fortresses  to  the  king,  were  attainted  of  high 
treason.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  king  to  send  proposals  after 
any  success  ;  this  only  raised  their  pride  and  their  animosity. 
But  though  this  desire  in  the  king  to  make  peace  with  his 
subjects,  was  the  highest  encomium  on  his  humanity,  yet  his 
long  negotiations,  one  of  which  he  carried  on  at  Oxford,  were 
faulty  as  a  warrior.  He  wasted  that  time  in  altercation  and 
treaty,  which  he  should  have  employed  in  vigorous  exertions 
in  the  field. 

However,  his  first  campaign,  upon  the  whole,  wore  a  favour- 
able aspect.  One  victory  followed  after  another  :  Cornwall 
was  reduced  to  peace  and  obedience  under  the  king }  a  vic- 
V  V  tory  was  gained  over  the  parliamentarians  at  Stratton  Hill,  in 
t((.  DeifiGshire  ;  another  at  Roundvvay  Down,  about  two  miles 
from  the  Devizes;  and  a  third  at  Chalgrave  Field.  Bristol 
was  besieged  and  taken,  and  Gloucester  was  invested  ;  the 
battle  of  Newbury  was  favourable  to  the  royal  cause;  and  great 
hopes  of  success  were  formed  from  an  army  ia  the  North, 
raised  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle. 

In  this  first  campaign^  the  two  bravest  and  greatest  men  of 
their  respective  parties  were  killed  ;  as  if  it  was  intended,  by 
the  kindness  of  Providence,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from 
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seeing  the  miseries  and  the  slaughter  which  were  shortly  to 
ensue :  these  were  John  Hampden,  and  Lucius  Gary,  lord 
Falkland.  The  first  in  a  skirmish  against  prince  Rupert ;  the 
other  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  followed  shortly  after. 

Hampden,  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  refused  to  pay  the  ship-money,  gained,  by  his  in- 
flexible integrity,  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies.  To  these 
he  added  affability  in  conversation,  temper,  art^  eloquence  in 
debate,  and  penetration  in  council. 

Falkland  was  still  a  greater  loss,  and  greater  character.  He 
added  to  Hampden's  severe  principles,  a  politeness  and  elegance 
but  then  beginning  to  be  known  in  England.  He  had  boldly 
withstood  the  king's  pretensions,  while  he  saw  him  making  a 
bad  use  of  his  power ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  design  of 
the  parliament  to  overturn  the  religion  and  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  he  changed  his  side,  and  stedfastly  attached  him- 
self to  the  crown.  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  forsook  him  ;  he  became  me- 
lancholy, sad,  pale,  and  negligent  of  his  person,  and  seemed 
to  wish  for  death  His  usual  cry  among  his  friends,  after 
a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  was,  "  Peace  !  Peace  1" 
He  now  said,  upon  the  morning  of  the  engagement,  that  he 
was  weary  of  the  times,  and  should  leave  them  before  night. 
He  was  shot  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  belly  ;  and  his  body  was 
next  morning  found  among  aheap  of  slain.  His  writings,  his 
elegance,  his  justice,  and  his  courage,  deserved  ^uch  a  death 
of  glory  :   and  they  found  it. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during  the  win- 
ter for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the 
Westminster  parliament,  called  one  at  Oxford  ;  and  this  was 
the  first  time  that  England  saw  two  parliaments  sitting  at 
the  same  time.  His  house  of  peers  was  pretty  full  ;  his  house 
of  commons  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  which 
amounted  to  not  above  half  of  the  other  house  of  commons. 
From  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  he  received  some  supplies, 
after  which  it  was  prorogued,  and  never  after  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  was  equally  active  on  their 
side.  They  passed  an  ordinance,  commanding  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  and  its  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal  a 
week,  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  public 
cause  But  what  was  much  more  efl^ectual,  the  Scots,  who 
^."^onsidei'ed  their  claims  as  similar,  led  a  strong  body  to  their 
assistance.  They  levied  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  in 
the  East^  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  3  they  had  an  army  of 
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ten  thousand  men  under  Essex  ;  another,  of  nearly  the  same 
force,  under  Sir  William  Waller.  These  were  superior  to  any 
force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field  ;  and  were  well  ap- 
pointed with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  pay. 

Hostilities,  which  even  during  the  winter  season  had  never 
been  wholly  discontinued,  were  renewed  in  spring  with  their 
A.  D.  \  usual  fury,  and  served  to  desolate  the  kingdom,  with- 
^^**'  ^  out  deciding  victory.  Each  county  joined  that  side  to 
which  it  was  addicted  from  motives  of  conviction,  interest,  or 
fear,  though  some  observed  a  perfect  neutrality.  Several  fre- 
quently petitioned  for  peace ;  and  all  the  wise  and  good  were 
earnest  in  the  cry.  \Vhat  particularly  deserves  remark,  was  an 
attempt  of  the  women  of  London,  who,  to  the  number  of  two 
or  three  thousand,  went  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  commons, 
earnestly  demanding  a  peace. — '*  Give  us  those  traitors,"  said 
ihey,  "  that  are  against  a  peace  ;  give  them,  that  we  may  tear 
them  to  pieces."  The  guards  found  some  ditficulty  in  quelling 
this  insurrection,  and  one  or  two  women  lost  their  lives  in 
the  fray. 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
misfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  Scots  and  parliamentarian  army 
had  joined,  and  were  besieging  York,  when  prince  Rupert, 
joined  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  determined  to  raise  the 
siege.  Both  skies  drew  up  on  Marston  Moor,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thousand,  and  the  victory  seemed  long  undecided  be- 
tween them.  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
royalists,  was  opposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  first  came 
into  notice,  at  tlie  head  of  a  body  of  troops  whom  he  had  taken 
care  to  levy  and  discipline.  Cromwell  was  victorious ;  he 
pushed  his  opponents  off  the  field,  followed  tlie  vanquished, 
returned  to  a  second  engagement,  and  a  second  victory;  the 
prince's  whole  train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  the  royalists 
never  after  recovered  the  blow. 

William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  He  was  now  brought 
to  his  trial,  co'idemned,  and  executed.  And  it  was  a  melan- 
choly consideration,  that,  in  those  times  of  trouble,  the  best 
men  on  either  side  were  those  Avho  chiefly  suffered. 

The  death  of  Laud  was  followed  by  a  total  alteration  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  Liturgy  was,  by  a  public  act, 
abolished  the  day  he  died,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  obstacle 
to  its  former  removal.  The  church  of  England  was,  in  all 
respectSj  brought  to  a  conformity  to  the  puritanical  est.'.blish- 
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ment ;  while  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  Scots  army,  gave 
public  thanks  for  so  happy  an  alteration. 

The  well-disputed  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Charles, 
June  14, 1     '^^^  fought  at  Naseby,  a  village  in  Northainpton- 

1645.  )  .  shire.  The  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  com- 
manded by  lord  Astley,  prince  Rupert  led  the  right  wing.  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the  king  himself  headed 
the  body  of  reserve.  On  the  opposite  side,  Fairfax  and  Skip- 
pon  commanded  the  main  body,  Cromwell  led  on  the  right 
wing,  and  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  the  left.  Prince  Rupert  at- 
tacked the  left  wing  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  success  j 
.  they  were  broke,  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  village  ;  but  he  lost 
time  in  attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  their  artiller}', 
Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  was  equally  successfulon  his  side^ 
and  broke  through  the  enemy's  horse  after  a  very  obstinate 
resistance.  While  these  were  thus  engaged,  the  infantry  on 
both  sides  maintained  the  conflict  with  equal  ardour  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  ettorts  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  their  battalions 
began  to  give  way.  At  this  critical  period,  Cromwell  return- 
♦  ed  with  his  victorious  forces,  and  charged  the  king's  infantry 
in  flank  with  such  vigour,  that  a  total  rout  began  to  ensue. 
By  this  time  prince  Rupert  had  rejoined  the  king,  and  the  small 
body  of  reserve  ;  but  his  troops,  though  victorious,  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  second  charge.  The  king  perceiving  the  battle 
wholly  lost,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  field  to  his  enemies, 
who  took  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  and  above  fifty  thousarid 
prisoners. 

The  battle  of  Naseby  put  the  parliamentarians  in  possession 
of  almost  all  the  strong  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Bristol,  Bridge- 
water,  Chester,  Sherborn,  and  Bath.  Exeter  was  besieged  ; 
and  all  the  king's  troops  in  the  western  counties  being  entirely 
dispersed,  Fairiax  pressed  the  place,  and  it  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. The  king  thus  surrounded,  harassed  on  every  side, 
retreated  to  Oxford,  that,  in  all  conditions  of  his  fortune,  had 
held  steady  to  his  cause  ;  and  there  he  resolved  to  offer  new 
terms  to  his  incensed  pvirsuers. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a  powerful 
and  victorious  army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  measures  for 
laying  siege  to  Oxford,  which  promised  an  easy  surrender. 
To  be  taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  insolent  sub- 
jects, was  what  Charles  justly  abhorred  ;  and  every  insult  and 
violence  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  soldiery,  who  had  felt  the 
effects  of  his  opposition.  In  this  desperate  extremity,  he  em- 
braced a  measure  which^  in  any  other  situation,  might  justly  lie 
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under  the  imputation  of  imprudence  and  indiscretion.  He  took 
the  fatal  resolution  of  giving  himself  up  to  the  Scots  army, 
who  had  never  testified  such  implacable  animosity  against  him  ; 
but  he  too  soon  found,  that,  instead  of  treating  him  as  a  king, 
they  insulted  him  as  a  captive. 

The  English  parliament  being  informed  of  the  king's  cap- 
tivity, immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots  about 
delivering  up  their  prisoner.  This  was  soon  adjusted.  They 
agreed,  that,  upon  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
they  would  deliver  up  the  king  to  his  enemies,  and  this  was 
cheerfully  complied  with.  An  action  so  atrocious  may  be  pal- 
liated, but  can  never  be  defended  ;  they  returned  home  laden 
with  plunder,  and  the  reproaches  of  all  good  men. 

The  civil  war  was  now  over  ;  the  king  had  absolved  bis 
followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had  now 
no  enemy  to  fear,  except  those  very  troops  by  which  they  had 
extended  their  overgrown  authority.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
terror  of  the  king's  power  diminished,  the  divisions  between 
the  members  which  composed  the  parliament  became  more 
apparent.  The  majorit)'  in  the  house  were  of  the  presbyterian 
sect,  who  were  for  having  clergy  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  army 
were  staunch  independents,  who  admitted  of  no  clergy,  but 
thought  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  instruct  his  fellows.  At 
the  head  of  this  sect  was  Cromwell,  who  secretly  directed  its 
operations,  and  invigorated  all  their  measures. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  talents  now  began  to  appear  in 
full  lustre,  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Huntingdon  ; 
but  being  the  son  of  a  second  brother,  he  inherited  a  very 
small  paterrtal  fortune.  From  accident  or  intrigue,  he  was 
chosen  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  seemed  at  first  to  possess  no  talents  for  oratory, 
his  person  being  ungraceful,  his  dress  slovenly,  his  elocution 
homely,  tedious,  obscure,  and  embarrassed.  He  made  up, 
however,  by  zeal  and  perseverance,  what  he  wanted  in  natural 
powers  ;  and  being  endowed  with  unshaken  intrepidity,  much 
dissimulation,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  cause,  he  rose,  through  the  gradations  of  preferment,,  to 
the  post  of  lieutenant-general  under  Fairfax  ;  but,  in  reality, 
possessing  the  supreme  command  over  the  whole  army. 

The  army  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  a  body  dis- 
tinct from  the  commonwealth  ;  and  complained  that  they  had 
secured  the  general  tranquillity,  while  they  were  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen.  In  opposition, 
therefore,  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  a  miUtary  parlia- 
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ment  was  formed,  composed  of  the  officers  and  common  sol- 
diers of  each  regiment.  The  principal  officers  formed  a  coun- 
cil to  represent  the  body  of  peers  ;  the  soldiers  elected  two 
men  out  of  each  company  to  represent  the  house  of  commons, 
and  these  were  called  the  agitators  of  the  army.  Cromwell 
took  care  to  be  one  of  the  number,  and  thus  contrived  an  easy 
method  under-hand  of  conducting  and  promoting  the  sedition 
of  the  army. 

The  unhappy  king,  in  the  menn  time,  continued  a  prisoner 
at  Holmby  cast'e  ;  and  as  his  countenance  might  add  some 
authority  to  that  side  which  should  obtain  it,  Cromwell,  who 
secretly  conducted  all  the  measures  of  the  army,  while  he  ap- 
parently exclaimed  against  their  violence,  resolved  to  seize  the 
king's  person.  Accordingly,  a  party  of  five  hundred  horse 
appearing  at  Holmby  castle,  under  the  command  of  one  Joyce, 
conducted  the  king  to  the  army,  who  were  hastening  to  their 
rendezvous  at  Triplow-heath,  near  Cambridge.  The  next  day 
Cromwell  arrived  among  them,  where  he  was  received  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  and  was  instantly  invested  with  the  su- 
preme command. 

The  house  of  commons  was  now  divided  into  parties,  as 
usual,  one  part  opposing,  but  the  minority,  with  the  two 
speakers  at  their  head,  for  encouraging  the  army.  In  such  an 
uni\'erfial  confusion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  thing  less 
than  a  separation  of  the  parties  could  take  place  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  two  speakers,  with  sixty-two  members,  secretly 
retired  from  the  house,  and  threw  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tectix)n  of  the  army,  which  was  then  at  Hounslow-heath.  They 
were  received  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  their  integrity 
was  extolled,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  soldiery,  a  formidable 
force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  now  moved  forward  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  former  seats  and  stations. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  part  of  the  house  which  was  left  be- 
hind, resolved  to  act  wiih  vigour,  and  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  army.  They  chose  new  speakers,  they  gave  orders  for 
enlisting  troops,  they  ordered  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines, 
and  the  whole  city  boldly  resolved  to  resist  the  invasion.  But 
this  resolution  only  held  while  the  enemy  was  thought  at  a 
distance  ;  for,  when  the  formidable  force  of  Cromwell  appear- 
ed, all  was  obedience  and  subnr.ssion  ;  the  gates  were  opened 
to  the  general,  who  attended  the  two  speakers,  and  the  rest  of 
the  members,  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  The  eleven 
impeached  members,  being  accused  as  causers  of  the  tumult, 
were  expelled,  and  most  of  them  retired  to  the  Continent. 
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The  mayor,  sheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  were  sent  to  the 
Tower  ;  several  citizens  and  officers  of  militia  were  committed 
to  prison,  and  the  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled  (o  the 
ground.  The  command  of  the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax, 
the  general ;  and  the  parliament  ordered  him  their  hearty 
thanks  for  having  disobeyed  their  commands. 

It  now  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the  king,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  army  a  prisoner  to  Hampton  Court ;  from  whence 
he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  once  more  made  prisoner  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  confined  in  Carisbrook  castle. 

While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the  par- 
liament, new  modelled  as  it  was  by  the  army,  was  every  day 
growing  more  feeble  and  factious.  He  still  therefore  continued 
to  negotiate  with  the  parliament  for  settling  the  unspeakable 
calamities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  saw  no  other 
method  of  destroying  the  military  power,  but  to  depress  it  by 
the  kingly ;  and  frequent  proposals  for  an  accommodation 
passed  between  the  captive  king  and  the  commons. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  ;   their  power  was  soon  totally  to 
expire ;   for  the  rebellious  armj',  crowned  with  success,  was 
returned  from  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  ;  and,  sensible 
of  their  own  power,  with  furious  remonstrances,  began  to  de- 
mand vengeance  on  their  king.     At  the  same  time  they  ad- 
vanced to  Windsor  ;  and  sending  an  officer  to  seize  the  king's 
person,  where  he  was  lately  sent  under  confinement,  they  cdn- 
Teyed  him  to  Hurst  castle,  in  Hampshire,  opposite  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  commons,  however,  though  destitute  of  all  hopes 
of  prevailing",  had  still  ccarage  to  resist,  and  attempted,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  army,   to  close  their  treaty  with  the  king. 
But  the  next  day  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments, ' 
'blockaded  the  house,  and  seized  in  the  passage  forty-one  mem-  ' 
bers  of  the  presbyterian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low  roorn 
belonging  to  the  house,  that  passed  by  the  denomination  of 
Hell.     Above  a  hundred  and  sixty  members  more  were  ex- 
cluded 5   and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most  furjoas, 
and  determined  of  the  independents,  in  all  not  exceeding  sixty;/ 
This  atrocious  invasion  of  the  parliamentary  rights  commonly,, 
passed  by  the  name  of  Pride's  pnrge,  and  the  remaining  mem-  ' 
bers  were  called  the  Rump.     These  soon  voted  that  the  trans- 
actions of  the  house,   a  few  days  before,  were  entirely  illegal, 
and  that  their  general's  conduct  was  just  and  necessary.        "    ' 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  against  thfe' 
king  ;   and  a  vote  p.issed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a  king  to'levy 
war  against  his  parliament.     A  high  court  of  justice  was  ac-' 
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cordlngly  appointed  to  try  his  majesty  for  this  new  invented 
treason. 

Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher^  was  commanded  to 
conduct  the  king  from  Hurst  castle  to  Windsor,  and  from 
thence  to  London,  His  afflicted  subjects,  who  ran  to  have  a 
sight  of  their  sovereign,  were  greatly  affected  at  the  change 
that  appeared  in  his  face  and  person.  He  had  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow  ;  his  hair  was  become  venerably  grey,  rather  by 
the  pressure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  of  time  ;  while  his  ap- 
parel bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and  decay.  Thus  he  stood  a 
solitary  figure  of  majesty  in  distress,  which  even  his  adversaries 
could  not  behold  without  reverence  and  compassion.  He  had 
been  long  attended  only  by  an  old  decrepid  servant,  whose 
name  was  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  could  only  deplore  his 
master's  fate,  without  being  able  to  revenge  his  cause.  All 
the  exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty  were  now  withdrawn  j 
and  his  new  attendants  had  orders  to  serve  him  without  cere- 
mony. The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  reserved  for  the 
same  punishment  with  his  master,  having  leave  to  take  a  last 
•farewell  as  he  departed  from  Windsor,  threw  himself  at  the 
king's  feet,  crying  out,  "  My  dear  master."  The  unhappy 
monarch  raised  him  up,  and  embracing  him  tenderly,  replied, 
Avhile  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  "  I  have  indeed  been  a 
dear  master  to  you."  These  were  severe  distresses  ;  however, 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  adversaries  would  bring 
him  to  a  formal  trial ;  but  be  every  moment  expected  to  be 
dispatched  by  private  assassination. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  of  January  was  spent  in 
making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The  court 
of  justice  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons, 
named  by  the  commons  ;  but  of  these  never  above  seventy  sat 
upon  the  trial.  The  members  were  chiefly  composed  of  the» 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  most  of  them  of  very  mean  birth, 
together  with  some  of  the  lower  house,  and  a  few  citizens  of 
London.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president;  Coke 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England  ;  Dorislaus, 
Steele,  and  Aske,  were  named  assistants.  The  court  sat  in 
Westminster-hall. 

The  king  was  now  conducted  from  Windsor  to  St.  James's, 
and  the  next  day  was  brought  before  the  high  court  to  take 
his  trial.  When  he  was  brought  forward,  he  was  conducted 
by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar.  Though 
Jong  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he 
I 
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still  sustained  the  dignity  of  a  king ;  he  surveyed  the  members 
of  the  court  -with  a  stern  and  haughty  air  ;  and,  without  moving 
his  hat_,  sat  down,  while  the  members  also  were  covered.  His 
charge  was  then  read  by  the  solicitor,  accusing  him  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  which  followed  since- the 
eommencement  of  the  war  :  at  that  part  of  the  charge  he  could 
not  suppress  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.  After  the 
charge  Avas  finished,  Bradshaw  directed  his  discourse  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  answer. 

The  king  with  great  temper  entered  upon  his  defence  by 
denying  the  authority  of  the  court.  He  represented  thar, 
having  been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  having  finished  almost  every  article,  he  expected  a 
different  treatment  from  that  he  now  received.  He  perceived, 
he  said,  no  appearance  of  an  upper  house,  which  was  necessary 
to  constitute  a  just  tribunal.  That  he  was  himself  the  king 
and  fountain  of  law,  and  consequently  could  not  be  tried  by 
laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent ;  that,  having 
been  entrusted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  would  not 
now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a  power  founded  in  usurpa- 
tion ;  that  he  was  wilhng  before  a  proper  tribunal  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  his  defence  ;  but  that  before  them  he 
must  decline  any  apology  for  his  innocence,  lest  he  should  be 
considered  as  the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the  consti- 
tution . 

Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  court, 
insisted,  that  they  had  received  their  power  from  the  people, 
the  source  of  all  right.  He  pressed  the  prisoner  not  to  decline 
the  authority  of  the  court,  which  was  delegated  by  the  com- 
mons of  England,  and  interrupted  and  over-ruled  the  king  m 
his  attempts  to  reply. 

In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before 
the  court,  and  as  often  persisted  in  declining  its  jurisdiction. 
The  fourth  and  last  time  he  was  brought  before  the  self-created 
tribunal  :  as  he  was  proceeding  thither,  he  was  insulted  by  the 
soldiers  and  the  mob,  who  exclaimed,  "Justice!  Justice! 
Execution  !  Execution  !"  but  he  continued  undaunted.  His 
judges  having  now  examined  some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces 
commissioned  by-parliament,  they  pronounced  sentence  against 
him. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances  of  loW- 
bred  malice,  was  great,  firm,  and  equal :  in  going  through  the 
hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal,  the  soldiers  and  -.abble  were 
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again  instigated  to  cry  out,  justice  and  execution.  They  reviled 
him  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  insults,  one 
miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  the  lace  of  his  sovereign.  He 
patiently  bore  their  insolence.  *'  Poor  souls  !"'  cried  he,  "  they 
would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for  sixpence." 
Those  of  the  populace  who  still  retained  tlie  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, expressed  their  sorrows  in  sighs  and  tears.  A  soldier, 
more  compassionate  than  tlie  rest,  could  not  help  imploring  a 
blessing  upon  his  royal  head.  An  officer  overhearing  him, 
struck  the  honest  centinel  to  the  ground  before  the  king,  who 
could  not  help  saying,  that  the  punishment  exceeded  the 
offence. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  he  desired  the  permission  of  the 
house  to  see  his  children,  and  to  be  atteuded  in  his  private 
devotions  by  doctor  Juxon,  late  bishop  of  London.  These 
requests  were  granted,  and  also  three  days  to  prepare  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  All  that  remained  of  his  family 
now  in  England,  were  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age.  After  many 
seasonable  and  sensible  exhortations  to  his  daughter,  he  took 
his  little  son  in  his  arms,  and  embracing  him,  "  My  child," 
said  he,  "  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's  head  ;  yes,  they  will 
cut  oft'  my  head,  and  make  thee  a  king.  But  mark  what  I 
say :  thou  must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  thy  brothers, 
Charles  and  James,  are  alive.  They  will  cut  off  their  heads 
when  they  can  take  them,  and  thy  head  too  they  will  cat  off 
at  last ;  and,  therefore,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a  king 

,   fey  them."    The  child,  bursting  into  tears,  replied,  "  I  will  be 

y^jitorn  in  pieces  first.'" 

Every  night  during  the  interval  between  his  sentence  and 

^.j.execution,  the  king  slept  as  sound  as  usual,  though  the  noise 
of  the  workmen,  employed  in  framing  the  scaffold,  continually 

;i.jresounded  in  his  ears. 

j^  The  fatal  morning  being  at  last  arrived,  he  rose  early,  and 
calling  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade  him  employ  more  than 

y  "Bsual  care  in  dressing  him  and  preparing  him  for  so  great  and 
joyful  a  solemnity.  The  street  before  Whitehall  was  the  place 
destined  for  his  execution  ;  for  it  was  intended  that  this  should 
increase  die  severity  of  his  punishment.  He  was  led  through 
the  banquetting-house  to  the  scaffold,  adjoining  to  that  edifice, 
attended  by  his  friend  and  servant  bishop  Juxon,  a  man  en- 
dowed with  the  same  mild  and  steady  virtues  as  his  master. 
The  seafibld,  which  was  covered  with  black,  was  guarded  by  a 
regiment  of  soldiers^  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlinson, 
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and  on  it  were  to  be  seen  the  block,  the  axe,  and  two  execu- 
tioners in  masks.  The  people,  in  great  crowds,  stood  at  a 
greater  distance,  in  dreadful  expectation  of  the  event.  The 
king  surveyed  all  these  solemn  preparations  with  calm  compo- 
sure }  and  as  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at 
a  distance,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons  who  stood 
round  him.  He  there  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  war  ;  and  observed,  that  he  had  not  taken  arras  till  after 
the  parli?.ment  had  shewn  him  the  example.  That  he  had  no 
other  object  in  his  warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that 
authority  entire,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  an- 
cestors 5  but,  though  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknow- 
kdged  the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker. 
He  owned  that  he  was  justly  punished  for  having  consented  to 
the  execution  of  an  unjust  sentence  upon  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  exhorted  the  people  to  return  to 
their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his  son  as  his  successor ;  and 
signified  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  professed 
in  the  church  of  England.  So  strong  was  the  impression  his 
dying  words  made  upon  the  few  who  could  hear  him,  that 
■colonel  Tomlinson  himself,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  com- 
Hiitted,  acknowledged  himself  a  convert. 

While  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  bishop  Juxon 
called  out  to  him,  "  There  is.  Sir,  but  one  stage  more,  which, 
though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one. 
It  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way.  It  will  carry  you  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy, 
the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory." — "  I  go," 
replied  the  king,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place." — "  You  ex- 
change," replied  the  bishop,  "  a  temporary  for  an  eternal  crown ; 
a  good  exchange."  Charles  having  taken  off  his  cloak,  delivered 
his  George  to  the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word,  "  Remem- 
ber." Then  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and,  stretching  out 
his  hands  as  a  signal,  one  of  the  executioners  severed  his  head 
from  his  body  at  a  blow,  while  the  other,  holding  it  up,  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  !"  The  spectators 
testified  their  horror  of  the  sad  spectacle  in  sighs,  tears,  and 
lamentations  ;  the  tide  of  their  duty  and  affection  began  to  re- 
turn, and  each  blamed  himself  either  with  active  disloyally  to 
his  king,  or  a  passive  compliance  with  his  destroyers. 
Jan.  30,1  Charles  was  executed  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
i»i9.  J  his  age,  and  the  twenty- fourth  of  his  reign.  H«  was 
of  a  middling  stature,  robust,  and  well  proportioned.     His 
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visage  was  pleasing,  but  melancholy  j  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  continual  troubles  in  which  he  was  involved  might  have 
made  that  impression  on  his  countenance.  As  for  his  character, 
the  reader  will  deduce  it  with  more  precision  and  satisfaction 
to  himself  from  the  detail  of  his  conduct,  than  from  any  sum- 
mary given  of  it  by  the  historian. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

t«:«r/y.    /CROMWELL,  who  had  secretly  soHqited  and  con- 
Ijfe^S'  J     V_/  trived  the  king's  death,  now  began  to  feel  wishes 
to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.     H'ls  prospects 
widening  as  he  rose,  his  first  principles  of  liberty  were  all  lost 
in  the  unbounded  stretch  of  power  that  lay  before  him. 
'-*    Having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  he 
cTprosecuted  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  usual  success. 
He  had  to  combat  against  the  royalists,  commanded  by  the- 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  native  Irish,  led  on  by  O'Neal. 
But  such   ill-comiected  and  barbarous  troops  could  give  verj' 
little  opposition  to  Cromwell's  more  numerous  forces,  con- 
ducted by  such  a  general,  and  emboldened  by  long  success. 
He  soon  overran  the  whole  country  j  and,  after  some  time,  all 
the  towns  revolted  in  his  favour,  and  opened  their  gates  at  his 
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approach.  But  in  these  conquests,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his 
actions,  there  appeared  a  brutal  ferocity,  that  would  tarnish  the 
most  heroic  valour.  In  order  to  intimidate  the  natives  from 
defending  their  towns,  he,  with  a  barbarous  policy,  put  every 
garrison  that  made  any  resistance  to  the  sword. 

After  his  return  to  England,  upon  taking  his  seat,  he  received' 
the  thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  for  the 
services  he  had  done  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland.  They 
then  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  choosing  a  general  for  con- 
ducting the  war  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  espoused  the 
royal  cause,  and  placed  young  Charles,  the  son  of  their  late 
monarch,  on  the  throne.  Fairfax  refusing  this  command  upon 
principle,  as  he  had  all  along  declined  opposing  the  presby- 
terians,  the  command  necessarily  devolved  upon  Cromwell, 
who  boldly  set  forward  for  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men, 

A.  D.  \  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  invited  over 
1850,  i  their  wretched  king  to  be  a  prisoner,  not  a  ruler 
among  them,  prepared  to  meet  the  invasion,  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  they,  though  double  the  number  of  the  English, 
were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter ; 
while  Cromwell  did  not  lose  above  forty  men  in  all. 

In  this  terrible  exigence,  young  Charles  embraced  a  resolution 
worthy  a  prince,  who  was  willing  to  hazard  all  for  empire. 
Observing  that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  resolved 
immediately  to  march  into  that  country,  where  he  expected  to 
be  Eeinforced  by  all  the  royalists  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

But  he  soon  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
cf  increasing  his  army.  The  Scots,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
so  hazardous  an  enterprize,  fell  from  him  in  great  numbers. 
The  English,  affrighted  at  the  name  of  his  opponent,  dreaded 
to  join  him  :  but  his  mortifications  were  still  more  increased  as 
he  arrived  at  Worcester,  when  informed  that  Cromwell  was 
marching  with  hasty  strides  from  Scotland,  with  an  army  in- 
creased to  forty  thousand  men.  The  news  scarce  arrived  when 
that  active  general  himself  appeared,  and  falling  upon  the  town 
on  all  sides,  broke  in  upon  the  disordered  royalists.  The  streets 
were  strewed  with  slaughter  ;  the  whole  Scots  army  was  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  king  himself,  having  given 
many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  fly. 

Imagination  can  scarce  conceive  adventures  more  roMsntic, 
or  distresses  more  severe,  than  those  which  attended  the  young 
king's  escape  from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  After  various 
escapes,  and  one-aad -forty  days  concealment,  he  landed  safely 
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at  Feschampj  in  Normandy ;  no  less  than  forty  men  and  women 
having,  at  different  times,  been  privy  to  his  escape. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  crowned  with  success,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  met  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  London,  and  the 
magistrates,  in  all  their  formalities.  His  first  care  was  to  take 
advantage  of  his  late  success,  by  depressing  the  Scots,  who 
had  so  lately  withstood  the  work  of  the  gospel,  as  he  called  it. 
An  act  was  passed  for  abolishing  royalty  in  Scotland,  and  an- 
nexing that  kingdom,  a  as  conquered  province,  to  the  English 
commonwealth.  It  was  empowered,  however,  to  send  some 
members  to  the  English  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed 
to  distribute  justice  ;  and  the  people  of  that  country,  now 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  not  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  government.  The  prudent  con- 
duct of  Monk,  who  was  left  by  Cromwell  to  complete  their 
subjection,  served  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people, 
harassed  with  dissentions,  of  which  they  never  well  under- 
stood the  cause. 

In  this  manner,  the  English  parliament,  by  the  means  of 
Cromwell,  spread  their  uncontested  authority  over  all  the 
British  dominions.  Ireland  was  totally  subdued  by  Ireton  and 
Ludlow.  All  the  settlements  in  America,  that  had  declared 
for  the  royal  cause,  v/ere  obliged  to  submit ;  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
SciOy,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  easily  under  subjec- 
tion. Thus  mankind  saw,  with  astonishment,  a  parliament 
composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  obscure  and  illiterate  members, 
governing  a  great  empire  with  unaninr.ty  and  success.  With- 
out any  acknowledged  subordination,  except  a  council  of  state, 
consisting  of  thirty-eight,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made, 
they  levied  armies,  maintained  fieets,  and  gave  laws  to  the 
neighbouring  powers  of  Europe.  The  finances  were  managed 
with  oeconomy  and  exactness.  Fev/  private  persons  became 
rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  public  :  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
the  lands  of  the  bishops,  and  a  tax  of  a-hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  each  month,  supplied  the  wants  o^the  govern-  . 
ment,  and  gave  vigour  to  all  their  proceedings. 

The  parliament  having  thus  reduced  their  native  dominions 
to  perfect  obedience,  next  resolved  to  chastise  the  Dutch,  who 
had  given  but  very  slight  causes  of  complaint.'  It  happened 
that' one  doctor  Dorislaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late 
king's  judges,  being  sent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to 
Holland,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party,  who  had 
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taken  refuge  there.  Some  time  after,  also,  Mr,  St,  John, 
appointed  their  ambassador  to  that  court,  was  insulted  by  the 
friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  These  were  thought  motives 
sufficient  to  induce  the  commonwealth  of  England  to  declare 
war  against  them.  The  parliament's  chief  dependence  lay  in 
the  activity  and  courage  of  Blake,  their  admiral ;  who,  though 
he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command  till  late  in  life,  yet 
surpassed  all  that  went  before  him  in  courage  and  dexterity. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Dutch  opposed  to  him  their  famous 
admiral  Van  Tromp,  to  whom  they  never  since  produced 
an  equal.  Many  were  the  engagements  between  these  cele- 
brated admirals,  and  various  was  their  success.  Sea-fights, 
in  general,  seldom  prove  decisive ;  and  the  vanquished  are 
soon  seen  to  make  head  against  the  victors.  Several  dread- 
ful encounters,  therefore,  rather  served  to  shew  the  excellence 
of  the  admirals,  than  to  determine  their  superiority.  The 
Dutch,  however,  who  felt  many  great  disadvantages  by  the 
loss  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  suspension  of  their  fisheries, 
were  willing  to  treat  for  a  peace ;  but  the  parliament  gave 
them  a  very  unfavourable  answer.  It  was  the  policy  of  that 
body  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long  as  they  could ;  rightly 
judging,  that,  while  the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerted  by 
sea,  it  would  diminish  the  power  of  general  Cromwell  by  land, 
which  was  now  become  very  formidable  to  them. 

This  great  aspirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their  designs  ; 
and,  from  the  first,  saw  that  they  dreaded  his  growing  power, 
and  wished  its  diminution.  All  his  measures  were  conducted 
with  a  bold  intrepidity  that  marked  his  character,  and  he  now 
saw  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wear  the  mask  of  subordination 
any  longer.  Secure,  therefore,  in  the  attachment  of  the  army, 
he  resolved  to  make  another  daring  effort ;  and  persuaded  the 
officers  to  present  a  petition  for  payment  of  arrears  and  rer 
dress  of  grievances,  which  he  knew  would  be  rejected  by  the 
commons  with  disdain.  The  petition  was  soon  drawn  up  and 
presented,  in  which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears, 
desired  the  parliament  to  consider  how  many  years  they  had 
A.  D.  1  ^^^  ;  3nd  what  professions  they  had  formerly  made  of 
'*^9«  J  their  intentions  to  new  model  the  house,  and  establish 
freedom  on  the  broadest  basis.  ' 

The  house  was  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of  the 
army,  although  they  had  seen,  but  too  lately,  that  their  own 
power  was  wholly  founded  on  that  very  presumption.  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  act,  ordaining,  that  all  per- 
stm  who  presented  such  petitions,  for  the  future,  should  be 
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deemed  guilty  of  high  treason.  To  tliis  the  officers  made  a 
rety  warm  remonstrance,  and  the  parliament  as  angry  a  reply  j 
Vhile  the  breach  between  them  every  moment  grew  wider. 
This  was  what  Cromwell  had  long  wished,  and  had  long  fore- 
seen. He  was  sitting  in  council  with  his  officers,  when  ia- 
fbrmed  of  the  subject  on  which  the  house  was  deliberating  ; 
upon  which  he  rose  up,  in  the  most  seeming  ftiry,  and  turning 
to  major  Vernon,  he  cried  out,  tliat  he  v/as  compelled  to  do 
a  thing  that  made  the  very  hair  of  his  head  stand  an  end. — . 
Then  hastening  to  the  house  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  and 
with  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  countenance,  he 
entered.  Stamping  with  his  foot,  which  v/as  the  signal  for  the 
soldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  immediately  filled  with  armed 
men.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  members  :  "  For  shame," 
said  he  ;  "  get  you  gone.  Give  place  to  hones ter  men  ;  to  those 
who  will  more  faithfully  discharge  their  trust.  You  are  no 
longer  a  parliament  :  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parlia- 
ment :  the  Lord  has  done  with  you."  Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaim- 
ing against  this  conduct :  "  Sir  Harry,"  cried  Cromwell,  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  O  !  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 
Sir  Harry  Vane."  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the  cloak.  Thou 
art  a  whoremaster ;  to  another.  Thou  art  an  adulterer ;  to  a 
third.  Thou  art  a  drunkard  ;  to  a  fourth.  Thou  art  a  glutton. 
"  It  is  you,"  continued  he  to  the  members,  "  that  have 
forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  slay  me,  than  put  me  upon  this  work." 
Then  pointing  to  the  mace  ;  "  Take  away,"  cried  he,  "  that 
bauble."  After  which,  turning  out  all  the  members,  and  clear- 
ing the  hall,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  putting 
thelcey  in  his  pocket,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

The  persons  he  pitched  upon  for  his  next  parliament,  were 
the  lowest,  meanest,  and  the  most  ignorant  among  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  He  was  well  apprized, 
that,  during  the  administration  of  such  a  group  of  characters, 
he  alone  must  govern,  or  that  Ihey  must  soon  throw  up  the 
reins  of  government,  which  they  were  unqualified  to  guide. 
Accordingly,  their  practice  justified  his  sagacity.  One  of  fheiii 
particularly,  who  was  called  Praise  God  Barebone,  a  canting 
leather- seller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  assembly^  and  it  was 
called  Barebone's  parliament. 

The  very  vulgar  began  now  to  exclaim  against  so  foolish  a 
legislature  ;  and  they  themselves  seemed  not  insensible  of  the 
ridicule  which  every  day  was  thrown  out  against  them.     Ac?-" 
13  .         ;.  4 
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cordingly,  by  concert,  they  met  earlier  than  the  rest  of  their 
fraternity,  and  observing  to  eacli  other  that  tJiis  parhament 
had  sat  long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Cromwell,  with  Rouse 
their  speaker  at  their  head,  and  into  his  hands  tiiey  resigned 
the  authority  with  which  he  had  invested  them, 

Cromwell  accepted  their  resignation  with  pleasure  ;  but 
being  told  that  some  of  the  number  were  refractory,  he  sent 
colonel  White  to  clear  the  house  of  such  as  ventured  to  remain 
there.  They  had  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time 
that  the  colonel  had  arrived  ;  and  he  being  asked  by  the  colonel 
what  they  did  there,  Moyer  replied  very  gravely,  that  they 
were  seeking  the  Lord  !  "Then  you  may  go  elsewhere,"  cried 
White  ;  "  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  Lord  has  not 
been  here  these  many  years." 

This  shadow  of  a  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  officers,  by- 
their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England.  He  was  to  be  addressed  by  the  title 
of  Highness  5  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  an  obscure  and  vulgar  man, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  rose  to  unbounded  power  ;  first  by 
following  small  events  in  his  favour,  and  at  length  by  directing 
great  ones, 

Cromwell  chose  his  council  from  among  his  officers,  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers  and  his  victories,  to 
each  of  whom  he  assigned  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  He  took  care  to  have  his  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity 
he  depended  for  support,  paid  a  month  in  advance  ;  the  maga- 
zines were  also  well  provided,  and  the  public  treasure  ma- 
naged with  frugality  and  care  ;  while  his  activity,  vigilance, 
and  resolution,  were  such,  that  he  discovered  every  conspiracy 
'  against  his  person,  and  every  plot  for  an  insurrection,  before 
they  took  efiect. 

His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes  were 
by  no  means  political,  yet  well  corresponded  with  his  character, 
and  for  a  while  were  attended  with  success.  The  Dutch  having 
been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats,  and  totally  abridged  in  their 
commercial  concerns,  were  obliged  at  last  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  he  gave  them  upon  terms  rather  too  favourable.  He 
insisted  upon  their  paying  deference  to  the  British  flag :  he 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  to. 
pay  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  as  an  indemnification  for  for- 
mer expences  j  and  to  restore  the  English  East  India  company 
a  part  of  those  dominions,  of  which  tliey  had  been  dispjisesse«l 
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by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign,  in  that  distant  part  of 
the  world. 

He  was  not  less  successful  in  his  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  France.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom  were  conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay  deference 
to  the  protector ;  and  desirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity 
than  violence,  submitted  to  Cromwell's  imperious  character, 
and  thus  procured  ends  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

The  court  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endeavours 
to  gain  his  friendship,  but  was  not  so  successful.  This  vast 
monarchy,  which  but  a  few  years  before  had  threatened  the 
Jiberties  of  Europe,  was  now  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  scarce 
able  to  defend  itself,  Cromwell,  however,  who  knew  nothing 
of  foreign  politics,  still  continued  to  regard  its  power  with  an 
eye  of  jealousy,  and  came  into  an  association  with  France  to 
depress  it  still  more.  He  lent  that  court  a  body  of  six  thousand, 
men  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and, 
upon  obtaining  a  signal  victory  by  his  assistance  at  Dunes,  the 
French  put  Dunkirk,  which  they  had  just  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  into  his  hands,  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment. 

But  it  was  by  sea  that  he  humbled  the  power  of  Spain  with 
still  more  effectual  success,  Blake,  who  had  long  made  him- 
self formidable  to  the  Dutch,  and  whose  fame  was  spread  over 
Europe,  now  became  still  more  dreadful  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. He  sailed  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  whither, 
since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  no  English  fleet  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  advance.  He  there  conquered  all  that  dared  to  oppose 
him.  Casting  anchor  before  Leghorn,  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained satisfaction  for  some  injuries  which  the  English  com- 
merce had  suffered  from  the  duke  of  Tuscany.  He  next  sailed 
A.  D.  1  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  Dey  to  make  peace,  and 
!«"•  J  to  restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  farther  injuring 
the  English,  He  then  went  to  Tunis,  and,  having  made  the 
same  demands,  he  was  desired  by  the  Dey  of  that  place  to  look 
at  the  two  castles,  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  and  do  his  ut- 
most. 'Blake  shewed  him  that  he  was  not  slow  in  accepting 
the  challenge  ;  he  entered  the  harbour,  burned  the  shipping 
there,  and  then  sailed  out  triumpliantly  to  pursue  his  voyage. 
At  Cadiz,  he  took  two  galleons  valued  at  near  two  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight.  At  the  Canaries  he  burned  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
sixteen  ships  ;  and  returning  home  to  England  to  enjoy  the 
fame  of  his  noble  actions,  as  he  came  within  sight  of  his  native 
country,  he  expired.  This  gallant  man,  though  he  fought  for 
an  usurper,  yet  was  ^averse  to  his  cause  :  he  was  a  zealous 
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republican  in  principle,  and  his  aim  was, to  serve  his  couxi,tryf 
Hot  to  establish  a  tyrant.  "  It  is  still  our  duty,"  he  would 
say  to  the  seamen,  "  to  fight  for  our  country,  into  whatever, 
hands  the  government  may  fall." 

At  the  same  time  that  Blake's  expeditions  were  going  for« 
ward,  there  was  another  carried  on  under  the  command  of 
admirals  Penn  and  Venables,  with  about  four  thousand  land 
forces,  to  attack  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Failing,  however, 
in  this,  and  being  driven  off  the  place  by  the  Spaniards,  they 
steered  to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without  a 
blow.  So  little  was  thought  of  the  importance  of  this  conquest, 
that,  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition,  Penn  and  Venables 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  tlieir  failure  in  the  principal  object 
of  their  expedition. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Cromwell's  situation  was 
at  this  time  enviable.  Perhaps  no  station,  however  mean  or 
loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  distressful  than  his, 
at  a  time  the  nation  was  loading  him  with  congratulations  and 
addresses.  He  had  by  this  time  rendered  himself  hateful  to 
every  party  j  and  he  owed  his  safety  to  their  mutual  hatred 
f^-jy-y  and  diffidence  of  each  other.  His  arts  of  dissimulation, 
4*58.  J  had  been  long  exhausted  5  none  now  could  be  deceived 
by  them,  those  of  his  own  party  and  principles  disdaining  the 
use  to  which  he  had  converted  his  zeal  and  professions.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  if  we  may  use  a  phrase  taken  from  common  . 
life,  he  had  begun  with  being  a  dupe  to  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  ended  with  being  a  sharper. 

The  whole  nation  silently  detested  his  administration  ;  but 
he  had  not  still  been  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness, -, 
if  he  could  have  found  domestic  consolation.     Fleetwood,  his  ' 
son-in-law,  actuated  with  the  wildest  zeal,  detested  that  cha- 
racter which  could  use  religious  professions  for  the  purposes  , 
of  temporal  advancement.     His  eldest  daughter,   married  to  , 
Fleetwood,  had  adopted  republican  principles  so  vehemently/  ' 
tliat  she  could  not  behold  even  her  own  father  entrusted  witlv  - 
uncontrollable  power.       His  other  daughters  were   no  less 
sanguine  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause  3   but,  above  all,  Mrs. 
Claypole,  his  favourite  daughter,  who,  upon  her  death-bed, 
upbraided  him  with  all  those  crimes  that  led  him  to  trample 
on  the  throne. 

Every  hour  added  some  new  disquietude.  Lord  Fairfax,  . 
&'n  William  Waller,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  presby-v. 
lerians,  had  secretly  entered  into  an  engagement,  to  destroy. 5 
kin\.     His  administration;  so  expensive  both  at  home  a&d  . 
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!4>road,  had  exhausted  his  revenue,  and  he  was  left  considerably 
in  debt.  One  conspiracy  was  no  sooner  detected,  but  another 
rose  from  its  ruins ;  and  to  increase  his  calamity,  he  was  now 
taught,  upon  reasoning  principles,  that  his  death  was  not  only 
desirable,  but  his  assassination  would  be  meritorious.  A  book 
was  published  by  colonel  Titus,  a  man  who  had  formerly 
been  attached  to  his  cause,  entitled.  Killing  no  Murder.  Of 
ail  the  pamphlets  that  came  forth  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  of 
those  that  have  since  appeared,  this  was  the  most  eloquent 
and  masterly.  "  Shall  we,  (said  this  popular  declaimer,)  who 
would  not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us,  tamely  stand  to  be 
devoured  by  the  wolf?"  Cromwell  read  his  spirited  treatise, 
and  was  never  seen  to  smile  more. 

All  peace  was  now  for  ever  banished  from  his  mind.  He 
now  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his 
former  peace,  was  only  an  inlet  to  fresh  inquietudes.  The  fears 
of  assassination  haunted  him  in  all  his  walks,  and  were  per- 
petually present  to  his  imagination.  He  wore  armour  under  his 
.clothes,  and  always  kept  pistols  in  his  pockets.  His  aspect  was 
clouded  by  a  settled  gloom ;  and  he  regarded  every  stranger 
with  a  glance  of  timid  suspicion.  He  always  travelled  with 
hurry,  and  was  ever  attended  by  a  numerous  guard.  He  never 
returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went ;  and  seldom  slept 
above  three  nights  together  in  the  same  chamber.  Society 
terrified  him,  as  there  he  might  meet  an  enemy ;  solitude  was 
terrible,  as  he  was  there  unguarded  by  every  friend. 

A  tertian  ague  came  kindly  at  last  to  deliver  him  from  this 
life  of  horror  and  anxiety.  For  the  space  of  a  week  no  dan- 
gerous symptoms  appeared  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  he 
wa3  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increased,  and 
he  became  delirious.  He  was  just  able  to  answer  yes,  to  the 
demand  whether  his  son  Richard  should  be  appointed  to  suc- 
A.v.-i  ceed  him.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of  September, 
^^^'  '  that  very  day  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the 
most  fortunate  of  his  life  ;  he  was  then  fifty-nine  years  old, 
and  had  usurped  the  government  nine  years. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  ditference  of  interest  after 
the:  death  of  the  usurper,  the  influence  of  his  name  was  still 
sufficient  to  get  Richard,  his  son,  proclaimed  protector  in  his 
room.  But  the  army,  discontented  with  such  a  leader,  esta- 
blished a  meeting  at  general  Fleetwood's,  which,  as  be  dwelt  in 
Wallingfcrd  house,  was  called  the  Cabal  of  Wallingford.  The 
result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  remonstrance,  that  the  com- 
Biand  of  the  army  should  be  entrusted  to  some  person  in  whom 
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they  might  all  confide ;  and  it  was  plainly  given  to  understand, 
that  the  young  protector  was  not  that  person. 

Richard  wanted  resolution  to  defend  the  title  that  had  beea 
conferred  upon  him  ;  he  soon  signed  his  own  abdication  in 
form,  and  retired  to  live  several  years  after  his  resignation,  at 
first  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  fortune 
at  home.  He  was  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  happiness  of  his  exaltation,  but  he  knew  by  his  tranquillity 
in  private,  that  he  had  made  the  most  fortunate  escape. 

The  otHcers  being  once  more  left  to  themselves,  determined 
to  replace  the  reinnant  of  the  old  parhament  which  had  be- 
headed the  king,  and  which  Cromwell  had  so  disgracefully 
turned  out  of  the  house. 

The  Rump  parliament,  for  that  was  the  name  it  went  by, 
being  now  reinstated,  was  yet  very  vigorous  in  its  attempts  to 
lessen  the  power  by  which  it  was  replaced.  The  ofhcers  of  the 
army  therefore  came  to  a  resolution,  usual  enough  in  those 
times,  to  dissolve  that  assembly,  by  which  they  were  so  vehe- 
mently opposed.  Accordingly,  Lambert,  one  of  the  generals, 
drew  up  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  placing  them  in  the 
streets  which  led  to  Westminster-hall,  when  the  speaker, 
Lenthall,  proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  the  house,  he  ordered 
the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  him  home. 
The  other  members  were  likewise  intercepted,  and  the  army 
returned  to  their  quarters  to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  which 
generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 

During  these  transactions,  general  Monk  was  at  the  head  of 
eight  thousand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  the  distraction 
of  his  native  country  with  but  slender  hopes  of  relieving  it. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  designs,  it  was  impossible  to 
cover  them  with  greater  secresy  than  he  did.  As  soon  as  he 
put  his  army  in  motion,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  capital,  his  countenance  was  eagerly  sought 
by  all  the  contending  parties.  He  still,  however,  continued  to 
march  his  army  towards  the  capital  j  the  whole  country  equally 
in  doubt  as  to  his  motives,  and  astonished  at  his  reserve.  But 
Monk  continued  his  inflexible  taciturnity,  and  at  last  came  to 
St.  Alban's,  within  a  few  miles  of  London. 

He  there  sent  the  Rump  parliament,  who  had  resumed  their 
seat,  a  message,  desiring  them  to  remove  such  forces  as  re- 
mained in  London  to  country  quarters.  In  the  mean  time  the 
house  of  commons,  having  passed  votes  for  the  composure  of 
(he  kingdom,  dissolved  themselves,  and  gave  order;  for  the 
immediate  assembling  a  new  parliament. 
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i,  B.\  As  yet  the  new  parliament  was  not  assembled,  and 
1660.  )  jjQ  persons  had  hitherto  dived  into  the  designs  of  tha 
general.  He  still  persevered  in  his  reserve  ;  and  although  the 
calling  a  new  parliament  was  but,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the 
king,  yet  his  expressions  never  once  betrayed  the  secret  of  his 
bosoni.  Nothing  but  a  security  of  conlidence  at  last  extorted 
the  confession  from  him.  He  had  been  intimate  with  one 
Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  of  a  sedentary,  studious 
disposition,  and  with  him  alone  did  he  deliberate  upon  the 
great  and  dangerous  enterprize  of  the  Restoration.  Sir  John 
Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from  the  king,  applied  for 
access  to  the  general ;  he  was  desired  to  communicate  his 
business  to  Morrice.  Granville  refused,  though  twice  urged, 
to  deliver  his  message  to  any  but  the  general  himself  j  so  that 
Monk  now  finding  he  could  depend  upon  his  minister's  se- 
cresy,  he  opened  to  him  his  whole  intentions  ;  but,  with  his 
usual  caution,  still  scrupled  to  commit  any  thing  to  paper.  In 
consequence  of  these  the  king  left  the  Spanish  territories, 
where  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by 
the  governor,  under  the  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper 
respect  and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  into  Holland, 
where  he  resolveii  to  wait  for  farther  advice. 

At  length  the  long  expected  day  for  the  sitting  of  a  free 
parliament  arrived.  The  affections  of  all  were  turned  towards 
the  king  ;  yet  such  were  their  fears,  and  such  dangers  attended 
a  freedom  of  speech,  that  no  one  dared  for  some  days  to  make 
any  mention  of  his  name.  All  this  time  Monk,  with  his 
usual  reserve,  tried  their  tempers,  and  examined  the  ardour  of 
their  wishes  :  at  length  he  gave  directions  to  Annesley,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, a  servant  of  the  king,  had  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty, 
and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  transport  with  which  this 
message  was  received.  The  members,  for  a  moment,  forgot 
the  dignity  of  their  situations,  and  indulged  in  a  loud  accla- 
mation of  applause.  Granville  was  called  in,  and  the  letter 
eagerly  read.  A  moment's  pause  was  scarce  allowed}  all  at 
once  the  hou'^e  burst  into  an  universal  assent  to  the  king's  pro- 
posals ;  and  to  diiTuse  the  joy  more  widely,  it  was  voted  that 
the  letter  and  indemnity  should  immediately  be  pubhshetl. 

Charles  II.  entered  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
which  was  his  birth-day.  An  innumerable  concourse  of  people 
lined  the  way  wherever  he  passed,  and  rent  the  air  with  their 
acclimations.     They  had  been  so  long  distracted  by  unrelent- 
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ing  factions,  oppressed  and  alarmed  by  a  succession  oFfyilitmieB, 
that  they  could  no  longer  suppress  these  emoiions  of  delight, 
to  behold  their  constitution  restored,  or  rather,  like  a  phaenijt, 
appearing  more  beautiful  and  vigorous  from  the  ruins  of  its 
former  conflagration. 

Fanaticism,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  fled  at  the 
approach  of  freedom ;  the  arts  of  society  and  peace  began  to 
return  ;  and  it  had  been  happy  for  the  pet)ple  if  the  arts  of 
luxury  had  not  entered  in  thei-r  train. 


CHAP.  XXX. 


CHARLES  IL 

WHEN  Charles  came  t6  the  throne  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  an  elegant  address, 
and  an  engaging  manner.  His  whole  demeanor  and  behaviour 
was  well  calculated  to  support  and  increase  popularity.  Accus- 
tomed, during  his  exile,  to  live  cheerfully  among  his  courtiers, 
he  carried  the  same  endearing  familiarities  to  the  throne  ;  and 
from  the  levity  of  his  temper,  no  injuries  were  dreaded  from 
his  former  resentments.  But  it  was  soon  fov\nd  that  all  these- 
advantages  were  merely  superficial.  His  indolence  and  love' 
of  pleasure  made  him  averse  to  all  kinds  of  business;  his 
familiarities  were  prostituted  ta  th?  worst,  as  \yell  a?  the  best 5 
of  his  subjects  j  and  he  took  no  care  to  reward  his  former 
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friends,  as  he  had  taken  few  steps  to  be  avenged  of  hisforfner 
enemies.'  ■     '    ' " "    ' 

^  Though  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  those  who  had  an 
ijrnmediate  hand  in  the  king's  death  were  excepted.  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  though  dead,  were  considered  as  proper 
objects  of  resentment ;  their  bodies  were  dug  from  their  graves^ 
dragged  to  tlie  place  of  execution,  and  after  hanging  some  time, 
buried  under  the  gallows.  Of  the  rest  who  sat  on  judgment 
on  the  late  monarch's  trial,  some  were  dead,  and  some  were 
thought  worthy  of  pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  fourscore,  were 
devoted  to  immediate  destruction.  These  were  enthusiasts, 
who  had  all  along  acted  from  principle,  and  who,  in  the  general 
spirit  of  rage  excited  against  them,  shewed  a  fortitude  that 
might  do  honour  to  a  better  cause. 

This  was  the  time  for  the  king  to  have  made  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  parliaments ;  and  it  is  said  that  Southampton, 
one  of  his  ministers,  had  thought  of  procuring  his  master,  from 
the  commons,  the  grant  of  a  revenue  of  two  millions  a  year, 
which  would  have  etFectually  rendered  him  absolute  ;  but  in 
this  his  views  were  obstructed  by  the  Great  Clarendon,  who, 
though  attached  to  the  king,  was  still  more  the  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  laws.  Charles,  however,  was  no  way  interested  in 
these  opposite  views  of  his  ministers}  he  only  desired  money, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  pleasures  :  and  provided  he  had  that, 
he  little  regarded  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 

His  continual  exigencies  drove  him  constantly  to  measures 
noway  suited  to  his  inchnation.  Among  others,  was  his  mar- 
riage, celebrated  at  this  time,  with  Catharine,  the  infanta  of 
Portugal,  who,  though  a  virtuous  princess,  possessed,  as  it 
should  seem,  but  few  personal  attractions.  It  was  the  portion 
of  this  princess  that  the  needy  monarch  was  enamoured  of, 
which  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  together 
with  the  fortress  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Ormond 
and  Southampton,  urged  many  reasons  against  this  match,  par- 
ticularly the  likelihood  of  her  never  having  any  children  ;  but 
the  king  disregarded  their  advice,  and  the  inauspicious  marriage 
was  celebrated  accordingly.  .     ' 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  recruiting  the  supply  for  his 
pleasures,  that  he  was  induced  to  declare  war  against  the 
Dutch,  as  the  money  appointed  for  that  purpose  would  go 
through  his  hands.  In  this  naval  war,  which  continued  to. 
Mge  for  some  years  with  great  fierceness,  much  blood  was 
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spilt,  and  great  treasure  exhausted,  until  at  last  a  treaty  was  t^ 
concluded  at  Breda,  by  which  the  colony  of  New  York  was.  ^■ 
ceded  by  tlie  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  considered  as  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

This  treaty  was  considered  as  inglorious  to  the  English,  as 
they  failed  in  gaining  any  redress  upon  the  complaints  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  Lord  Clarendon,  particularly,  gained  a  share 
of  blame,  both  for  having  advised  an  unnecessary  war,  and  then 
for  concluding  a  disgraceful  peace.  He  had  been  long  dechn-  h 
ing  in  the  king's  favour,  and  he  was  no  less  displeasing  to  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

This  seemed  the  signal  for  the  earl's  enemies  to  step  in,  and  h 
effect  his  entire  overthrow.    A  charge  was  opened  against  him 
in   the  Jiouse  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  consisting  of  3 
seventeen  articles.    These,  which  were  only  a  catalogue  of  the    i 
popular  rumours  before-mentioned,  appeared,  at  first  sight," 
false  or  frivolous.     However,  Clarendon  finding  the  popular 
torrent,  united  to  the  violence  of  po-.ver,  running  with  imper 
tuosity  against  him,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  France. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  virtuous  minister,  the  king  soon 
after  resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  a  .set  of  men,  who 
afterwards  went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  from  the. 
initials  of  the  names  of  which  it  vv^as  composed. 

The  first  of  them.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  was  a  man  of  a 
daring  and  impetuous  spirit,  rendered  more  dangerous  by 
eloquence  and  intrigue.  Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by 
the  name  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  turbulent,  ambitious,  subtle, 
and  enterprising.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  gay,  capri- 
cious, of  some  wit,  and  great  vivacity.  Arlington  was  a  man  of 
very  moderate  capacity  ;  his  intentions  were  good,  but  he 
wanted  courage  to  persevere  in  them.  Lastly,  the  duke  ot 
Lauderdale,  who  was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  still  less  in 
acquired  talents ;  but  neither  was  his  address  graceful,  nor  his 
understanding  just ;  he  was  ambitious,  obstinate,  insolent,  and 
j^_  p  ,  sullen.  These  were  the  men  to  whom  Charles  gave 
iCTo.  )  up  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  ;  and  who  plunged  the 
remaining  part  of  his  reign  in  difficulties,  which  produced  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms. 

From  this  inauspicious  combination  the  people  had  enter- 
tained violent  jealousies  against  the  court.  The  feai's  and  dis- 
contents of  the  nation  were  vented  without  restraint ;  tlie  ap- 
prehensions of  a  popish  successor,  an  abandoned  court,  and  a 
parliament,  which,  though  sometimes  assertors  of  liberty,  yet 
which  had  now  continued  for  seventeen  years  without  change. 
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lUrally  rendered  the  minds  of  mankind  timid  and  suspi- 
3US,  and  tliey  only  wanted  objects  on  which  to  wreak  their 
-humour. 

When  the  spirit  of  the  English  is  once  roused,  they  either 
id  objects  of  suspicion,  or  make  them.  On  the  12th  of 
ugust,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  the  king,  as  he  was 
alking  in  the  Park.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  keep  within  the  com- 
ny  :  your  enemies  have  a  design  upon  your  hfe,  and  you  may 
;  shot  in  tliis  very  walk."     Being  questioned  in  consequence 

this  strange  intimation,  he  offered  to  produce  one  doctor 
ongue,  a  weak  credulous  clergyman,  who  told  him  that  two 
rsons,  named  Grove  and  Pickering,  were  engaged  to  murder 
le  king  ;  and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physi- 
an,  had  undertaken  the  same  task  by  poison.  Tongue  was 
troduced  to  the  king  with  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  this 
etended  conspiracy,  and  was  referred  to  the  lord  treasurer 
anby.  He  there  declared  that  the  papers  were  thrust  under 
s  door  ;  and  he  afterwards  asserted,  that  he  knew  the  author 
"  them,  who  desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  as  he 
'eaded  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits. 

This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
le  king  concluded  the  whole  was  a  fiction.  However,  Tongue 
■as  not  to  be  repressed  in  the  ardour  of  his  loyalty ;  he  went 
jain  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  told  him,  that  a  pack  of  letters, 
'ritten  by  Jesuits  concerned  in  the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be 
ut  in  the  post-house  for  Windsor,  directed  to  one  Bedingfield, 
Jesuit,  who  was  confessor  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  who 
?sided  there.  These  letters  had  actually  been  received  a  few 
ours  before  by  the  duke ;  but  he  had  shewn  them  to  the 
ing  as  a  forgery,  of  which  he  neitlier  knew  the  drift  nor  the 
leaning. 

Titus  Oates,  who  was  the  fountain  of  all  this  dreadful  intel- 
gence,  was  produced  soon  after,  who,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
ame  to  give  his  evidence.  This  Titus  Oates  was  an  abandoned 
liscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  indigent.  He  had 
een  once  indicted  for  perjury,  was  afterwards  chaplain  on 
oard  a  man  of  war,  and  dismissed  for  unnatural  practices, 
le  then  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  crossed  the 
la  to  St.  Omer's,  where  he  was  for  some  time  maintained  in 
le  English  seminary  of  that  city.  At  a  time  that  he  was  sup- 
osed  to  have  been  entrusted  with  a  secret  involving  the  fate 
f  kings,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  necessity,  that 
tirhy  was  obliged  to  supply  him  with  daily  bread. 
He  had  two  m.ethods  to  proceed  3  either  to  ingratiate  hiDi-* 
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self  by  this  information  with  the  ministry,  or  to  alarm  tl 
people,  and  thus  turn  their  fears  to  his  advantage.     He  cho  ^' 
the  latter  method.     He  went,  therefore,  with  his  companioi 
to  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  : 
peace,  and  before  him  deposed  to  a  narrative  dressed  up  j 
terrors  lit  to  make  an  impression  on  the  vulgar.     The  popjfe 
he   said,   considered  himself  as  entitled  to  the  possession  <  *" 
England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the  prirtB  j 
and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed  the  sovereignty  <  »' 
tliese  kingdoms.  The  king,  whom  the  Jesuits  called  the  Blac  ' 
Bastard,  was  solemnly  tried  by  them,  and  condemned  as  a  • 
heretic.     Grove  and  Pickering,  to  make  sure  work,  were  em 
ployed  to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  too  with  silver  bullets.   Th 
duke  of  York  was  to  be  offered  the  crown  in  consequence  o 
the  success  of  these  probable  schemes,  on  condition  of  extir' 
pating  the  protestant  religion.      Upon  his  refusal,  "  To  p6' 
James  must  go,"  as  the  Jesuits  were  said  to  express  it. 

In  consequencv.^  of  this  dreadful  information,  sufficient!} 
marked  with  absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  contradiction,  Titus 
Oates  became  the  favourite  of  the  people,  notwithstanding, 
during  his  examination  before  the  councilj  he  so  betrayed  th€' 
grossness  of  his  impostures,  that  he  contradicted  himself  it 
every  step  of  his  narration.  | 

A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Oates  were' 
immediately  taken  into  custody.  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  i 
duke  of  York,  who  was  said  to  have  acted  so  strenuous  a  part 
in  the  conspiracy,  at  first  retired  ;  but  next  day  surrendered 
himself  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  some  of  his  papers,  by 
Oates's  directions,  were  secured. 

In  this  fluctuation  of  passions,  an  accident  served  to  confirm 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Oates's  narrative  was  nothing  but  the  truth.  Sir  Edmons- 
bury  Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  in  unravelling  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  popish  machinations,  after  having  been  missing 
sc»ne  days,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  by  Primrose-hill,  in  the 
way  to  Hampstead.  The  cause  of  his  death  remains,  and  must 
still  continue,  a  secret ;  but  the  people,  already  enraged  against 
the  papists,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  ascribe  it  to  them. 
The  body  of  Godfrey  was  carried  through  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  seventy  clergymen ;  and  every  one  who  saw 
it,  made  no  doubt  that  his  death  could  be  only  caused  by  the 
papists.  Even  the  better  sort  of  people  were  infected  with  this 
vulgar  prejudice ;  and  such  was  the  general  conviction  of 
popish  guiltj  that  no  persoB>  with  any  regard  to  personal  safety, 
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(j  5uld  express  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  information  of 
jiates,  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 

In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  the  parlia- 
lent  affected  to  believe  it  true.  An  address  was  voted  for  a 
)lemn  fast.  It  was  requested  that  all  papers  tending  to  throw 
ght  upon  so  horrible  a  conspiracy  might  be  laid  before  the 
juse ;  that  all  papists  should  remove  from  London  ;  that  access 
\ould  be  denied  at  court  to  all  unknown  and  suspicious  per- 
jns ;  and  that  the  train-bands  in  London  and  Westminster 
nould  be  in  readiness  to  march.  Oates  was  recommended  by 
3rliament  to  the  king.  He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  en- 
juraged  by  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  pro- 
eed  in  forging  new  informations. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Oates  did  not  fail  to  bring  in 
thers  also,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  delusion  of  the  times. 
Villiam  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Oates, 
jppeared  next  upon  the  stage.  He  was,  like  the  former,  of 
[ery  low  birth,  and  had  been  noted  for  several  cheats  and  thefts. 
phis  man,  at  his  own  desire,  was  arrested  at  Bristol,  and  con- 
fayed  to  London,  where  he  declared  before  the  council,  that 
iie  had  seen  the  body  of  Sir  Edmonsbiiry  Godfrey  at  Somerset- 
jiouse,  where  the  queen  lived.  He  said  that  a  servant  of  lord 
Jellasis  offered  to  give  him  four  thousand  pounds  if  he  would 
farry  it  off;  and  finding  all  his  information  greedily  received, 
le  confirmed  and  heightened  Oates's  plot  with  aggravated 
lorrors.  « 

Thus,  encouraged  by  the  general  voice  in  their  favour,  the 
witnesses,  who  had  all  along  enlarged  their  narratives  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  eagerly  received,  went  a  step  farther, 
md  ventured  to  accuse  the  queen.  The  commons,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous  accusa- 
:ion  ;   the  lords  rejected  it  with  becoming  disdain. 

Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  was  the 
first  who  was  brought  to  trial,  as  being  most  obnoxious  to  those 
ifvho  pretended  to  fear  the  introduction  of  popery.  Bedloe 
>wore  that  he  had  received  a  commission,  signed  by  the  superior 
Df  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him  papal  secretary  of  state,  and  that 
le  had  consented  to  the  king's  assassination.  After  this  unfor- 
lUnate  man's  sentence,  thus  procured  by  these  vipers,  many 
uembers  of  both  houses  offered  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  if 
tie  would  make  ample  confession  ;  but  as  he  was,  in  reality, 
possessed  of  no  treasonable  secrets,  he  would  not  procure  life 
by  falsehood  and  imposture.  He  suffered  with  calmness  and 
constancy,  and,  to  the  last,  persisted  in  the  strongest  protes- 
'^tinns  of  his  innocence.. 
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The  trial  of  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ireland 
Pickering,  and  Grove.  They  protested  their,  innocence,  bu 
were  found  guilty.  These  unhappy  men  went  to  executioi 
protesting  their  innocence,  a  circumstance  which  made  ni 
impression  on  the  spectators  j  but  their  being  Jesuits  banishec 
even  pity  from  their  sufferings. 

Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  were  tried,  upon  tke  evidence  oi 
one  Miles  Prancej  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey ;  but  though 
Bedloe's  narrative,  and  Prance's  information,  were  totally  ir« 
reconcileable,  and  though  their  testimony  was  invalidated  by 
contrary  evidence,  all  was  in  vain  ;  the  prisoners  were  con- 
demned and  executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  execu- 
tion 5  and  as  Berrj'  died  a  protestant,  this  circumstance  was 
regarded  as  very  considerable. 

Whitebread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwick,  Gavan, 
Turner,  and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the  same  order,  were 
brought  to  their  trial ;  and  Langhorne  soon  after.  Besides 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against 
the  prisoners.  This  man  spread  the  alarm  still  farther,  and 
even  asserted  that  two  hundred  thousand  papists  in  England 
were  ready  to  take  arms.  The  prisoners  proved,  by  sixteen 
witnesses  from  St.  Omer's,  that  Oates  was  in  that  seminary 
at  the  time  he  swore  he  was  in  London.  But  as  they  were 
papists,  their  testimony  could  gain  no  manner  of  credit.  All 
pleas  availed  them  nothing ;  but  the  Jesuits  and  Langhorne 
were  condemned  and  executed,  with  their  last  breath  denying 
the  erime  for  which  they  died. 

The  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  Sir  George 
"V^akeman,  the  queen's  physician,  who,  though  they  swore  with 
their  usual  animosity,  was  acquitted.  His  condemnation  would 
have  involved  the  queen  in  his  guilt  ;  and  it  is  probable  the 
judge  and  jury  were  afraid  of  venturing  so  far. 

The  earl  of  Stafford,  near  two  years  after,  was  the  last  man 
that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  these  bloody  wretches ;  the  witnesses 
produced  against  him  were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tuberville, 
Oates  swore  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit,  deliver  Stafford 
a  comniission  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  constituting  him 
paymaster  of  the  papal  army,  •  The  clamour  and  outrage  of 
the  populace  against  the  prisoner  was  very  great ;  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  quartered  5  but  the 
king  changed  the  sentence  into  that  of  beheading.  He  was 
executed  on  Tower-hill,  where  even  his  persecutors  could  not 
forbear  shedding  tears  at  that  serene  fortitude  which  shone  in 
every  feature,  motion,  and  accent^  of  this  aged  nobleman. 
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Ijj  j  This  parliament  had  continued  to  sit  for  seventeen  years 
without  interruption,  wherefore  a  new  one  was  called ;  hi 
which  was  passed  the  celebrated  statute,  called  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  -vrhich  confirms  the  subject  in  an  absolute  security 
from  oppressive  power.  By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  send 
any  one  to  prisons  beyond  the  sea  :  no  judge,  under  severe 
psnalties,  was  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  his  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  ;  by  which  the  gaoler  was  to  produce  in  court  the  body 
of  the  prisoner,  whence  the  writ  had  its  name,  and  to  certify 
the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  imprisonment.  If  t'.e  gaol  lie 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  must  be  obeyed  in 
three  days,  and  so  proportionably  for  greater  distances.  Eveiy 
prisoner  must  be  indicted  the  first  term  of  his  commitment, 
and  brought  to  trial  the  subsequent  term.  And  no  rnan,  after 
being  enlarged  by  court,  can  be  re- committed  for  the  same 
eiFence. 

The  Meal -Tub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  soon  followed  the 
former.  One  Dangertield,  more  infamous,  if  possible,  than 
Gates  and  Bedloe,  a  wretch  who  had  been  set  in  the  pillory, 
scourged,  branded,  and  transported  for  felony  and  coining, 
hatched  a  plot,  in  conjunction  with  a  midwife,  whose  name 
was  Cellier,  a  Roman  Catholic  of  abandoned  character.  Dan- 
gerfield  began  by  declaring,  that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to 
set  up  a  new  form  of  government,  and  remove  the  king  and  the 
roySl  family.  He  cohimunicated  this  intelligence  to  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  York,  who  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
countenanced  his  discovery.  He  hid  some  seditious  papers  in 
the  lodgings  of  one  colonel  Mansel  -,  and  then  brought  the 
custom-house  officers  to  his  apartment,  to  search  for  smuggled 
merchandise.  The  papers  were  found  ;  and  the  council  having 
examined  the  aftair,  concluded  they  were  forged  by  Danger- 
field.  They  ordered  all  the  places  he  frecjuented  to  be  searched  ; 
and,  in  the  house  of  Cellier,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  upon  paper,  concealed  in  a  meal-tub, 
from  whence  the  plot  had  its  name.  Dangerfield  being  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  made  an  ample  confession  of  the  forgery, 
which,  though  probably  entirely  of  his  own  contrivance,  he 
ascribed  to  the  earl  of  Castlemain,  the  countess  of  Powis,  and 
the  five  lords  in  the  Tower.  He  said,  that  the  design  was  to 
suborn  witnesses  to  prove  a  charge  of  sodomy  and  perjury  upon 
Gates,  to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  accuse  the  dukes 
of  Monmouth  and  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Halifax, 
and  others,  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  king  and  his  brother.     Upon  this  information,  the  earl  of 
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Castlemain  and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  encouraging  this  im- 
posture. 

The  chief  point  which  the  present  house  of  commons  labour- 
ed to  obtain,  was  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which,  though  the  for- 
mer house  had  voted,  was  never  passed  into  a  law.  Shaftes- 
bury, and  many  considerable  men  of  the  party,  had  rendered 
themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  they  could 
find  safety  in  no  measure  but  his  ruin.  Monmouth's  friends 
hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  James  would  make  room  for  their 
own  patron.  The  dake  of  York's  professed  bigotry  to  the 
catholic  superstition  influenced  numbers ;  and  his  tryannies, 
which  were  practised  without  control,  while  he  continued  in 
Scotland,  rendered  his  name  odious  to  thousands.  In  a  week, 
therefore,  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a  motion 
was  made  for  bringing  in  a  bill,  for  excluding  him  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence 
on  both  sides.  The  king  was  present  during  the  whole  debate  ; 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out  by  a  very 
great  majority. 

Each  party  had  now  for  some  time  reviled  and  ridiculed 
each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels  ;  and  this  practice,  at  last, 
was  attended  with  an  incident  that  deserves  notice.  One 
Fitzharris,  an  Irish  papist,  dependent  on  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  used  to  supply  her  with 
these  occasional  publications.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add  to 
their  number  by  his  own  endeavours  ;  and  he  employed  one 
Everhard,  a  Scotsman,  to  wTite  a  libel  against  tlie  king  and  the 
duke  of  York.  The  Scot  was  actually  a  s^  for  the  opposite 
party ;  and  supposing  this  a  trick  to  enti^p  him,  he  dis- 
covered the  whole  to  Sir  William  Waller,  an  eminent  justice 
of  peace  ;  and  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  intbrraa-. 
tion,  posted  Kim  and  two  other  persons,  privately,  where  they 
heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  himself. 
The  libel  composed  between  them  was  replete  with  the  utmost 
rancour  and  scurrility.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence  to  tlie 
king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitzharris,  who 
happened  at  that  very  time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his 
pocket.  Seeing  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  which 
he  expected  no  mercy,  he  resolved  to  side  with  them,  and  throw 
the  odium  of  the  libel  on  the  court,  who,  he  said,  were  willing 
to  draw  up  a  libel  which  should  be  imputed  to  the  Exclusion- 
ers,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to  the  people.  Hs  enhanced 
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his  services  with  the  country  part  by  a  new  popish,  plot,  still 
more  tremendous  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  He  brought  in 
the  duke  of  York  as  a  principal  accomplice  m  this  plot,  and  as 
«  contriver  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey, 

The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharris  ;  the  commons  avowed  his 
cause.  They  voted  that  he  should  be  impeached  by  themselves, 
to  screen  him  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice  ;  the  lords 
rejected  the  impeachment  3  the  commons  asserted  their  right ; 
a  commotion  was  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off 
The  contest,  went  to  the  house,  and  dissolved  the  parliament, 
■with  a  iixed  resolution  never  to  call  another. 

This  vigorous  measure  was  a  blow  that  the  parliament  had 
never  expected  ;  and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  times 
could  have  justified  theking's  manner  of  proceeding.  From 
that  moment,  which  ended  the  parliamentary  commotions, 
Charles  seemed  to  rule  with  despotic  power ;  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  leave  the  succession  to  his  brother,  but  clogged  with 
Si!  the  faults  and  misfortunes  of  his  own  administration.  His 
temper,  which  had  always  been  easy  and  merciful,  now  be- 
came arbitrary,  and  even  cruel  ;  he  entertained  spies  and  in- 
formers round  the  throne,  and  imprisoned  all  such  as  he  thought 
■taost  daring  in  their  designs. 

He  resolved  to  humble  the  presbyterians  ;  these  were  di- 
vested of  their  employments  and  their  places,  and  their  offices 
given  to  such  as  held  with  the  court,  and  approved  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance.  The  clergy  began  to  testify  their  zeal  and 
their  principles,  by  their  writings  and  their  sermons  ;  but 
though  among  these  the  partisans  of  the  king  were  the  moat 
numerous,  those  of  the  opposite  fiction  were  the  most  enter- 
prising. The  king  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former; 
and  thus  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  he  deprived 
the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the  popular  party, 
of  their  charter.  It  v/as  not  till  aftt- r  rtn  abject  submission  that 
he  restored  it  to  them,  having  previously  subjected  the  election 
of  their  magistrates  to  his  immediate  authority. 
^  -Terrors  also  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  his  new  species  of 
tfjonarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  jury, 
and  condemned  and  executed.  The  wliole  gang  of  spies,  wit- 
nesses, informers,  and  suborners,  which  had  long  been  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  the  leading  patriots,  findmg  now 
that  the  king  was  entirely  master,  turned  sliort  upon  their 
ancient  drivers,  and  offered  their  evidence  against  those  who 
had  first  ])ut  them  in  motion.  The  king's  ministers,,  with  a 
horrid  satisfaction,  gave  them  countenance  and  encouragement  j 
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so  that  soon  the  same  cruelties^  and  the  same  injustice,  were 
practised  against  presbyterian   schemes^,   that  had  been   em- 
ployed against  catholic  treasons. 

The  first  person  that  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
iTiinistry,  was  one  Stephen  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had 
become  so  noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  that  he  went  by 
the  name  of  the  protestant  joiner.  He  had  attended  the  city 
members  to  Oxford,  armed  with  sword  and  pistol ;  he  had 
sometimes  been  heard  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  king,  and  was 
now  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  London  as  guilty  of  sedi-' 
tion.  A  jury  at  Oxford,  after  half  an  hour's,  deliberation, 
brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the  spectators  testified  their  inhuman 
pleasure  with  a  shout  of  applause.  He  bore  his  fate  with  un- 
shaken fortitude  ;  and  at  the  place  of  execution  denied  the 
crime  for  which  he  had  been  condemned. 
A.  D.  ^  The  power  of  the  crown  became  at  this  time  irre- 
'®^^'  '  sistible  ;  the  city  of  London  having  been  deprived  of 
their  charter,  which  was  restored  only  upon  terms  of  submis- 
sion ;  and  the  giving  up  the  nomination  of  their  own  magistrates 
was  so  rtiortifying  a  circumstance,  that  all  the  other  corporations 
in  England  soon  began  to  fear  the  same  treatment,  and  were 
successively  induced  to  surrender  their  charters  into  the  hands 
of  the  king.  Considerable  sums  were  exacted  for  restoring 
these  charters  ;  and  all  the  offices  of  power  and  profit  were 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  Resistance  now,  however i 
justifiable,  could  not  be  safe  ;  and  all  prudent  men  saw  no. 
other  expedient,  but  peaceably  submitting  to  the  present' 
grievances.  But  there  was  a  party  in  England  that  still 
cherished  their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  were  resolved  to; 
iiazard  every  danger  in  its  defence. 

The  duke  of  Tvlonmouth,  the  king's  natural  son  by  Mrs.  "Wa- 
ters, engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Cheshire,  in  his  cause.  Lord 
Russel  fixed  a  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Courti>ey,  Sir 
Francis  Rowles,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to  raise 
the  west.  Shaftesbury,  with  one  Ferguson,  an  independent 
clergyman,  and  a  restles?  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which 
the  confederates  chiefly  relied.  It  was  now  that  this  turbulent 
m^ii  found  his  schemes  most  likely  to  take  effect. 

After  the  disappointment  and  destruction  of  an  hundred, 
plots,  he  at  last  began  to  be  sure  of  this.  But  this  scheme, 
like  all  the  former,  was  disappointed.  The  caution  of  lord 
RussaJ,  who  induced  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  off  thf 
enterprise^  saved  the  kingdom  frona  the  horrors  o."  a  civil  war 
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M'hile  Shaftesbury  was  so  struck  with  (he  sense  of  his  {"mpend- 
ing  danger,  that  he  left  his  house,  and,  lurking  about  the  city, 
attempted^  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners  into  open  in- 
surrection. At  last,  enraged  at  the  numberless  cautions  and 
delays  which  clogged  and  defeated  his  projects,  he  threatened 
to  begin  with  his  friends  alone.  However,  after  a  long  struggte 
between  fear  and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success,  and 
fled  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Amsterdam,  wl^ere  he  ended  his 
turbulent  life  soon  after,  without  being  pitied  by  his  friends, 
or  feared  by  his  enemies. 

The  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  though  it  retarded  the  views  of  the 
conspirators,  did  not  suppress  them.  A  council  of  six  was 
erected,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex,  Howard, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  to  the  great 
man  of  that  name. 

Such,  together  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  were  the  leaders  of 
this  conspiracy.  But  there  was  also  a  set  of  subordinate  con- 
spirators, who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on  projects 
quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  council.  Among  these 
'men  was  colonel  Rumsey,  an  old  republican  officer,  together 
with  lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of  the  same  stamp ;  Good- 
enough,  under-sheriff  of  London,  a  zealous  and  hoted  party- 
man  ;  Ferguson,  an  independent  minister  ;  and  several  at- 
tornies,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  London.  But  colonel 
Rumsey  and  Ferguson  were  the  only  persons  that  had  access 
to  the  great  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  These  men  in  their 
meetings  embraced  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  They  pro- 
posed to  assassinate  the  king  in  his  way  to  Newmarket.  R,um- 
bal,  one  of  the  party,  possessed  a  farm  upon  that  road,  called 
the  Rye-house,  and  from  thence  the  conspiracy  was  denomi- 
nated the  Rye-house  Plot.  They  deliberated  upon  a  scheme 
of  stopping  the  king's  coach,  by  overturning  a  cart  on  the 
highway  at  this  place,  and  shooting  him  through  the  hedges. 
The  house  in  which  the  king  lived  at  Newmarket  took  lire 
accidentally,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Newmarket  eight 
days  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  which  circumstance  his 
safety  was  ascribed. 

Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who,  finding  him- 
self in  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  resolved  to  earn  his  pardon  by  discovering  this  plot  to 
the  ministry.  Colonel  Rumsey,  and  West,  a  lawyer,  no  sooner 
understood  that  this  man  had  informed  against  them,  than 
tliey  agreed  to  save  their  lives  by  turning  king's  evidence,  and 
they  surrendered  themselves  accordingly.   Monmouth  abscond-' 
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ed  ;  Russel  was  sent  to  the  Tower  3  Grey  escaped  ;  Howard 
was  taken  concealed  in  a  chimney ;  Essex,  Sydney,  and 
Hampden,  were  soon  after  arrested,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  lord  Howard  an  evidence  against  them. 

Walcot  was  first  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  together 
with  Hone  and  Rouse,  two  associates  in  the  conspiracy,  vipon 
the  evidence  of  Rumsey,  West,  and  Sheppard.  They  died 
penitent,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which 
they  were  executed.  A  much  greater  sacrifice  was  shortly 
after  to  follow.  This  was  the  lord  Russel,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  a  nobleman  of  numberless  good  qualities,  and  led 
into  this  conspiracy  from  a  conviction  of  the  duke  of  York's 
intentions  to  restore  popery.  He  was  hberal,  popular,  humane, 
and  brave.  All  his  virtues  were  so  many  crimes  in  the  present 
suspicious  disposition  of  the  court.  The  chief  evidence  against 
him  was  lord  Howard,  a  man  of  very  bad  character,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  who  was  now  contented  to  take  life  upon  such 
terms,  and  to  accept  of  infamous  safety.  This  witness  swore 
that  Russel  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  an  insurrection  ;  but 
he  acquitted  him,  as  did  also  Rumsey  and  "West,  of  being  privy 
to  the  assassination.  The  jury,  who  were  zealous  royalists,  after 
a  short  deliberation,  brought  the  prisoner  in  guilty,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  snflTer  beheading.  The  scaftold  for  his  execution 
was  erected  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  ;  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
block  without  the  least  change  of  countenancCj  and  at  two 
strokes  it  was  severed  from  his  body. 

The  celebrated  Algernon  Sydney,  son  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  He  had  been  formerly  engaged 
in  the  parliamentary  army  against  the  late  king,  and  was  even 
named  on  the  high  court  of  justice  that  tried  him,  but  had  not 
taken  his  seat  among  the  judges.  He  had  ever  opposed  Crom- 
well's usurpation,  and  went  into  voluntary  banishment  on  the 
Restoration.  His  aflfairs,  however,  requiring  his  return,  he 
applied  to  the  king  for  a  pardon,  and  obtained  his  request. 
But  all  his  hopeSj  and  all  his  reasonings,  were  formed  upon  re- 
publican principles.  For  his  adored  republic  he  had  written 
and  fought,  and  went  into  banishment,  and  ventured  to  return. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  obnoxious  a  man  of  such  prin- 
ciples was  to  a  court  that  now  was  not  even  content  with  limi- 
tations to  its  power.  They  went  so  far  as  to  take  illegal 
methods  to  procure  his  condemnation.  The  only  witness  that 
deposed  against  Sydney  was  lord  Howard,  and  the  law  required 
two.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  out  a  second  witness,  they 
had  recourse  to  a  very  extraor^iinary  expedient.  In  ransacking 
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his  closet,  some  discourses  on  government  were  found  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  containing  principles  favourable  to  liberty, 
and  in  themselves  no  way  subversive  of  a  limited  government. 
By  overstraining  some  of  these  tliey  were  construed  into  trea- 
son. It  was  in  vain  he  alledged  that  papers  were  no  evidence  5 
that  it  could  not  be  proved  they  were  written  by  him  ;  that 
if  proved,  the  papers  themselves  contained  nothing  criminal. 
His  defence  was  overruled  5  the  violent  and  inhuman  Jefferiesj 
who  was  now  chief  justice,  easily  prevailed  on  a  partial  jury 
to  bring  him  in  guilty,  and  his  execution  followed  soon  after. 
One  can  scarce  contemplate  the  transactions  of  this  reign  with- 
out horror.  Such  a  picture  of  factious  g"uilt  on  each  side,  a 
court  at  once  immersed  in  sensuality  and  blood,  a  people  armed 
against  each  other  with  the  most  deadly  animosity,  and  no 
single  party  to  be  found  witli  sense  enough  to  stem  the  general 
torrent  of  rancour  and  fiictious  suspicion. 

Hampden  was  tried  soon  after  ;  and  as  there  was  nothing 
to  aftect  his  lifej  he  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds.  Hollo- 
,way,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  fied  to  the  West  Indies, 
was  brought  over,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir  Thonias 
Armstrong  also,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  was  brought  over, 
and  shared  the  same  fate.  Lord  Essex,  who  had  been  impri- 
soned in  tlie  Tower,  was  found  in  an  apartment  with  his 
throat  cut  5  but  whether  he  was  guilty  of  suicide,  or  whether 
the  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not  have  indviced  some  assassin 
to  commit  the  crime,  cannot  now  be  known. 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  shed  for  an  imputation  of 
plots  or  conspiracies,  which  continued  during  the  greatest  part 
of  this  reign. 

At  this  period,  the  government  of  Charles  was  as  absolute 
as  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe  ;  but,  happily  for  mankind, 
his  tyranny  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  king  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit,  which  resembled  an  apoplexy ;  and  thou<^h 
he  was  recovered  by  bleeding,  yet  he  languished  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign,  Puring  his  illness  some  clergy- 
men of  the  church  of  England  attended  him,  to  whom  he  dis- 
covered a  total  indifference.  Catholic  priests  were  brought  to 
his  bed-side,  and  from  their  hands  he  received  the  rites  of 
their  communion. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


JAMES  II. 

A^v.-i  npHE  duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  his  brother  by 
1683,  /       J^     jj^g  j.,{|g  q£  j,jj^g  janigs  die  Second^  had  been  bred 

a  papist  by  his  mother,  and  was  strongly  bigoted  to  his  prin- 
ciples. 

He  went  openly  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  even  sent  one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome,  to  make 
submissions  to  the  pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re-ad- 
mission of  England  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church. 

A  conspiracy,  set  on  foot  by  the  duke  of  ISIonmouth,  was 
the  first  disturbance  in  his  reign.  He  had,  since  his  last  cojt- 
spiracy,  been  pardoned,  but  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  had  retired  to  Holland.  Being  dismissed  from  thence  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  upon  James's  accession,  he  went  to  Brus- 
sels, where  finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  king's  severity, 
he  resolved  to  retaliate,  and  make  an  attempt  upon  the  king- 
dom. He  had  ever  been  the  darhng  of  the  people  ;  and  some 
averred  that  Charles  had  married  his  mother,  and  owned  Mon- 
mouth's legitimacy  at  his  death.  The  duke  of  Argj'le  seconded 
his  views  in  Scotland,  and  they  formed  the  scheme  of  a  double 
insurrection  ;  so  that  while  Monmouth  should  attempt  to  make 
a  rising  in  the  West^  Argyle  was  also  to  try  his  endeavours  in 
the  North. 

^.  J) -.  Argyle,  was  tlie  first  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where 
1685.  J  he  published  his  manifestoeSj  put  himself  at  tlie  head 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  strove  to  influence  the 
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people  in  his  cause.  But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces 
coming  against  him,  his  army  fell  away;  and  he  himself,  after 
being  wounded  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  peasant,  who  found  him  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  a  pool 
of  water.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where^ 
after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant  spirit,  he  was 
publicly  executed. 

Meanwhile,  Monmouth  was  by  this  time  landed  in  Dorset- 
shire, with  scarce  a  hundred  followers.  However,  his  name 
was  so  popular,  aivfl  so  great  was  tlie  hatred  of  the  people  both 
for  the  person  and  religion  of  James,  that  in  four  days  he  had 
assembled  a  body  of  above  two  thousand  men. 

Being  advanced  to  Taunton,  his  numbers  had  increased  to 
six  thousand  men  ;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of 
arms,  to  dismiss  numbers  who  crowded -to  his  standard.  He 
entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frome,  and  was  proclaimed  in 
all  those  places  ;  but  he  lost  tlie  hour  of  action  in  receiving 
and  claiming  these  empty  honours. 

The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his  invasion^  but  still 
more  at  the  success  of  zn  undertaking  that  at  first  appeared 
desperate.  Six  regiments  of  British  troops  were  recalled  from 
Holland ;  and  a  boiiy  of  regulars,  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  men,  were  sent,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Feversham  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  rebels. 
They  took  post  at  Sedgemore,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bridgewater,  and  were  joined  by  the  militia  of  the  country 
in  considerable  numbers.  It  was  there  that  Monmouth  re- 
solved, by  a  desperate  effort,  to  lose  his  life  or  gain  the  king- 
(fv-m.  The  negligent  disposition  made  by  Feversham  invited  him 
to  the  attack  ;  and  his  faitliful  followers  shev.'ed  what  courage 
and  principle  could  do  against  discipline  and  numbers.  They 
drove  the  royal  irjfantry  from  their  ground,  and  were  upon  the 
point  of  gaining  the  victory,  when  the  misconduct  of  ]Mon- 
mouih,  and  the  cowardice  of  lord  Gray,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  brought  all  to  ruin.  This  nobleman  fled  at  the  first 
onset ;  and  the  rebels  being  charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious 
army,  gave  way,  after  a  three  hours  contest.  About  three 
hundred  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  a  dwusand  in  the 
pursuit ;  and  thus  ended  an  enterprise  rashly  begun,  and  more 
feebly  conducted. 

Monmcuth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above  tv/enty  miles, 
till  his  horse  sunk  under  him.  He  then  alighted,  and  changing 
clothes  with  a  shepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German 
county  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland,     Being  quite 
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exhausted  with  huhger  and  fatlgne,  they  both  Iny  down  in  a 
field,  and  covered  themselves  witli  fern.  The  shepherd  being 
found  in  Monmouth's  clothes  by  the  pursuers,  increased  the 
diligence  of  the  search  j  and,  by  the  means  of  blood-hounds, 
he  was  detected  in  this  miserable  situation,  with  raw  peas  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  fields  to  sustain  life. 
He  wrote  the  most  submissive  letters  to  the  king ;  and  that 
monarch,  willing  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  miseries  of  a  fallen 
enemy,  gave  him  an  audience.  At  this  interview  the  duke 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  his  life  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  He  even  signed  a  paper  offered  him  by  the  king,  de- 
claring his  own  illegitimacy  ;  and  tlien  the  stern  tyrant  assured 
him,  that  his  crime  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  par- 
doned. The  duke  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  the  clemency  of  his  uncle,  recovered  his  spirits,  rose  up, 
and  retired  with  an  air  of  disdain.  He  was  followed  to  the 
scaffold  with  great  compassion  from  the  populace.  He  warned 
the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error  which  he  had 
committed  in  beheading  Russel,  where  it  had  been  necessary 
to  redouble  the  blow.  But  this  only  increased  the  severity  of 
the  punishment :  the  man  w^as  seized  with  an  universal  trepi- 
dation, and  he  struck  a  feeble  blow,  upon  which  the  duke  raised 
liis  head  from  the  block,  as  if  to  reproach  him  ;  he  gently  laid 
down  his  head  a  second  time,  and  the  executioner  struck  him 
again  and  again  to  no  purpose.  He  at  last  threw  the  axe  down  j 
but  the  sheriff  compelled  him  to  resume  the  attempt,  and,  at 
two  blows  more,  the  head  was  severed  from  the  bod)- .  Such 
was  the  end  of  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  darling  of 
the  English  people.  He  was  brave,  sincere,  and  good-natured, 
open  to, flattery,  and  by  that  seduced  into  an  enterprise  w'hich 
exceeded  his  capacity. 

But  it  were  well  for  the  insurgents,  and  fortunate  for  the 
king,  if  the  blood  that  was  now  shed  had  been  thought  a  suffi- 
cient expiation  for  the  late  offence.  The  victorious  army  be- 
haved with  the  most  savage  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  taken  after 
the  battle.  Feversham,  immediately  after  the  victqry,  hanged 
up  above  twenty  prisoners. 

The  military  severities  of  the  commanders  were  still  inferior 
to  the  legal  slaughters  committed  by  judge  Jefferies,  who  was 
sent  down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural  brutality  of 
this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxication.  He 
told  the  prisoners,  that  if  they  would  save  him  the  trouble  of 
trying  them  they  might  expect  some  favour,  other A'ise  he 
would  execute  the  law  upon  them  with  the  utmost  severity. 
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Many  poor  wretches  were  thus  allured  into  a  confession,  and 
found  that  it  only  hastened  their  destruction.  No  less  than 
eighty  were  executed  at  Dorchester  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  at 
Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Welts,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are 
computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  justice. 

h\  ecclesiastical  matters,  James  proceeded  with  still  greater 
injustice.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  against 
popery,  was  one  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergyman  of  London,  who 
declaimed  with  just  severity  against  those  who  had  changed 
their  religion  by  such  argtunents  as  tlie  popish  missionaries 
were  able  to  produce.  This  being  supposed  to  reflect  upon 
the  king,  gave  great  offence  at  court ;  and  positive  orders 
were  given  to  tlie  l^ishop  of  London  to  suspend  Sharpe  till  his 
majesty's  pleasure  should  be  farther  known.  The  bishop  re- 
fused to  comply  ;  and  the  king  resolved  to  punish  tiie  bishop 
himself  for  disobedience. 

To  effect  his  design,  an  ecclesiastical  commission  was  issued 
out,  by  which  seven  commissioners  were  invested  with  a  full 
and  unlimited  authority  over  the  whole  church  of  England. 
Before  this  tribunal  the  bishop  was  summoned  ;  and  not  only 
he,  but  Sharpe,  the  preacher,  were  suspended. 

The  next  step  was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
sectaries  :  and  he  was  taught  to  believe,  that  the  truth  of  the 
catholic  religion  would  tlien,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  victory. 
He  therefore  issued  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and 
asserted  that  non-conformity  to  the  established  religion  was  no 
longer  penal. 

To  complete  his  work,  he  publicly  sent  tiie  earl  of  Castlemain 
ambassador  "extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express  his 
obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  kingdoms  to  the 
catholic  communion.  Never  was  there  so  much  coiltempt 
thrown  upon  an  embassy  that  was  so  boldly  undertaken.  The 
court  of  Rome  expected  but  little  success  from  measures  so 
blindly  conducted.  They  were  sensible  that  the  king  was 
openly  striking  at  those  laws  and  opinions  which  it  was  his 
business  to  undermine  in  silence  and  security. 

The  Jesuits  soon  after  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  exercised  the  catholic 
worship  in  the  most  public  manner  ;  and  four  catholic  bishops, 
consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  were  sent  through  the  king- 
dom to  exercise  their  episcopal  functions,  under  the  title  of 
apostolic  vicars. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended  by 
the  king  to  the  university  of  Cambridacj  for  the  degree  of 
K  3  " 
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master  of  arts.  Bat  his  religion  was  a  stumbling-block  which 
the  university  could  not  get  over  ;  and  tliey  presented  a  peti- 
tion, beseeching  the  king  to  recal  his  mandate.  Their  petitior. 
was  disregarded,  their  deputies  denied  a  hearing :  the  vice- 
chancellor  himself  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  high- 
commission  court,  and  deprived  of  his  office  j  yet  the  university 
persisted,  and  father  Francis  was  refused. 

The  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the 
richest  foundations  in  Europe,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a 
mandate  in  favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert  to  popery, 
and  a  man  of  a  bad  character  in  other  respects.  The  fellows 
of  the  college  made  very  submissive  applications  to  the  king 
for  recalling  his  mandate  ;  they  refused  admitting  the  candi- 
date ;  and  James  finding  them  resolute  in  the  defence  of  their 
privileges,  rejected  them  all  except  two. 

A  second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  published, 
A.  D. )  almost  in  the  same  terms  with  the  former  5  but  with 
1688.  J  j^jj,  peculiar  injunction,  that  all  divines  should  read  it 
after  service  in  their  churches.  The  clergy  were  known  univer- 
sally to  disapprove  of  these  measures,  and  they  were  nov/  re- 
solved to  disobey  an  order  dictated  by  the  most  bigoted  motives. 
They  were  determined  to  trust  their  cause  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  that  universal  jealousy  which  pervaded  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  crown.  The  hrst  champions  on  this  ser- 
vice of  danger  were  Lloyde,  biihop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  Ken,  of  Bath 
and  Wells ;  Turner,  of  Ely ;  Lake,  of  Chichester  ;  White, 
of  Petaiborough  ;  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol  :  these,  togeth<jr 
with  Sancroft,  tlie  primate,  concerted  sn  address,  in  the  form 
of  a-petil-ion  to  the  knig,  which,  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  zeal  and  subnaission,  remonstrated,  that  they  could  not  read 
his  declaration  consistent  with  their  consciences,  or  the  respect 
they  owed  the  protestant  religion. 

The  king  in  a  fury  summoned  the.  bishops  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  there  questioned  them  whether  they  would  acknow- 
ledge their  petition.  They  for  some  time  declined  giving  an 
answer  J   but  being  urged  bv  llor,  they  at  last  owned 

it.  On  their  refusal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately 
drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower,  and  the  crown- 
lawyers  received  directions  te  prosecute  them  for  a  seditious 
libel. 

The  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  was  fixed  for  their  trial  :  and 
their  return  was  more  splendidly  attended  than  their  imprison- 
ment. The  cause  was  looked  upon  as  involving  the  fate  of 
the  nation)  and-fature  freedom^- or  future  slavery, awaited  the 
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'^rdec'i^on.     The  dispute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers 
'"I  on  both  si3es.     Holloway  and  Powel,  two  of  the  judges,  de- 
^^"j  clared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  The  jury  withdrew 
p  into  a  chamber,  where  they  passed  the  whole  night  ;  but  next 
i   morning  they  returned  into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bishops, 
^!   Npt  guilty.     Westminster-hall  instantly  rang  with  loud  accla- 
I   mations,  which  were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
"I    city.      They  even  reached  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  where  the 
king  was  at  dinner,  in  lord  Feversham's  tent.    His  majesty  de- 
manding the  cause  of  those  rejoicings,  and  being  informed  that 
it  was  nothing  but  the  soldiers  shouting  at  the  delivery  of  the 
bishops,  "  Call  you  that  nothing  ?"  cried  he  ';   ''  but  so  much 
the  worse  for  them  !" 

'  It  was  in  this  posture  of  affairs  that  all  people  turned  their 
eyes  upon  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  king  James. 

William  was  a  prince  who  had,  from  his  earliest  entrance 
into  business,  been  immersed  in  dangers,  calamities,  and  poli- 
tics. The  ambition  of  Fran.-e,  and  the  jealousies  of  Holland, 
had  served  to  sharpen  his  talents,  and  to  give  him  a  propensity 
to  intrigue. 

;i  p  ,  This  politic  prince  now  plainly  saw  that  James  had 
^8s.  >  incurred  the  most  violent  hatred  of  his  subjects.  He 
was  minutely  informed  of  l  leir  discontents  ;  and,  by  seeming 
to  discourage,  still  farther  increased  them,  hoping  to  gain  the 
kingdom  for  himself  in  the  sequel. 

The  time  when  the  prince  ent.  upon  his  enterprise,  was 
just  when  the  people  were  in  a  ;:,  ^  from  this  recent  insult 
'offered  to  their  bishops.  He  had  before  this  made  considerable 
augmentations  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  ships  were  then 
lying  ready  in  the  harbour.  Some  additional  troops  were  also 
levied,  and  sums  of  fnoney,  raised  for  other  purposes,  were 
converted  to  the  advancement  of  this  expedition. 

So  well  concerted  were  his  measures,  that,  in  three  days, 
above  four  hundred  tfan«p'  v/ere  hired,  the  army  fell  down 
the  rivers  and  canals  fr  -guen,  with  all  necessary  stores  ; 

and  the  prince  set  sail  trijui  Helvoetsluys,  with  a  fleet  of  near 
five  hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  fourteen  thoiisand 
men. 

It  was  given  out  that  this  invasion  was  intended  for  the  coast 
of  France  ;  and  many  of  the  English,  who  saw  the  fleet  pass 
along  their  coasts,  little  expected  to  see  it  land  on  their  own 
shores.  Thu?,  after  a  voyage  of  two  days,  the  prince  landed 
his  army  at  the  village  of  Buxholme,  in  Torbay,  on  the  fifth 
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of  November,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  gun -powder 
treason. 

But  though  the  invitation  from  the  English  was  very  general, 
the  prince  for  some  time  had  the  mortitication  to  find  himself 
joined  by  very  few.  He  marched  first  to  Exete.",  where  the 
country  people  had  been  so  lately  terrified  with  the  executions 
which  had  ensued  on  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  they  con-i 
tinued  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  He  remained  for  ten  days 
in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  malcontents,  and  at  last 
began  to  despair  of  success.  But  just  when  he  began  to  de- 
liberate about  re-embarking  his  forces,  he  was  joined  by  sever^ 
persons  of  consequence,  and  the  whole  countr}''  soon  after  came 
flocking  to  his  standard.  The  nobihty,  clergy,  officers,  and  even 
the  king's  own  servants  and  creatures,  were  unanimous  in  de- 
serting James.  Lord  Churchill  had  been  raised  from  the  rank 
of  a  page,  and  had  been  invested  wilh  a  high  command  in  the 
army ;  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune 
to  the  king's  bounty  ;  even  he  deserted  among  the  rest,  and 
carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  to  the  late 
king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  others. 

The  prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne,  his  favourite  daughter, 
perceiving  the  desperation  of  his  circumstances,  resolved  to 
leave  him,  and  take  part  with  the  prevailing  side.  When  he 
was  told  that  the  prince  and  princess  had  followed  the  rest  of 
his  favourites,  he  was  stung  with  the  most  bitter  anguish, 
"  God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  sgony, 
"  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me." 

The  king,  alarmed  every  day  more  and  more  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  general  disaffection,  was  resolved  to  hearken  to  those 
who  advised  his  quitting  the  kingdom.  To  prepare  for  this,  he 
first  sent  away  the  queen,  who  arrived  safely  at  Calais,  under 
the  conduct  of  count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
king.  He  himself  soon  after  disappeared  in  the  night  time, 
attended  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  new  convert ;  but  was 
discovered  and  brought  back  by  the  mob. 

But  shortly  after  being  C9nfined  at  Rochester,  and  observing 
that  he  was  entirely  neglected  by. his  own  subjects,  he  resolved 
to  seek  safety  from  the  king  of  France,  the  only  friend  he  had 
still  remaining.  He  accordingly  fled  to  the  sea-side,  attended, 
by  his  natural  son  the  duke  of  Berwick,  where  he  embarked 
for  the  Continent,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Ambleteuse  in  Pi- 
eardy,  from  whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
he  still  erijoyed  the  empty  title  of  a  king,  and  the  appellation 
tif  a  saint,  which  flattered  him  more. 
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A.  D.  \  The  king  having  thus  abdicated  the  throne,  the  next 
^^^-  *  consideration  was  the  appointing  a  successor.  Some 
declared  for  a  regent ;  others,  that  the  princess  of  Orange 
should  be  invested  with  regal  power,  and  the  young  prince 
considered  as  suppositious.  Alter  a  long  debate  in  both  houses, 
a  new  sovereign  was  preferred  to  a  regent,  by  a^  majority  of 
two  voices.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  should  reign  jointly  as  king  and  qneen  of  England, 
while  the  administration  of  government  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince  only. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


-      WILLIAM  III. 

VITILLIAM  was  no  sooner  elected  to  the  throne,   than  he 
*  '      began  to  experience  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  peo^jje 
who  were  more  ready  to  examine  the  commands  of  their 
superiors  than  to  obey  them. 

His  reign  commenced  with  an.  attempt  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch  from  the 
throne.  William  was  a  Calvinist,  and  consequently  averse  to 
persecution  ;  he  therefore  began  by  attempting  to  repeal  those 
laws  that  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship  j  and  though  he 
could  not  entirely  succeed  in  his  design,  a  toleration  was 
granted  to  such  dissenters  as  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  hold  no  private  conventicles. 
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In  the  mean  time,  James,  whose  authority  was  still  acknow- 
ledged in  Ireland,  embarked  at  Brest  for  that  kingdom ;  and 
on  May  22d  arrived  at  Kinsale.  He  soon  after  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  found  the  appearances  of  things  in  that  country 
equal  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tyrconnel,  the  lord 
lieutenant,  was  devoted  to  his  interests  j  his  old  army  was 
steady,  and  a  new  one  raised,  amounting  together  to  near  forty 
thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  he  went  to  lay  siege  to 
Londonderry,  a  town  of  small  importance  in  itself,  but  render- 
ed famous  by  the  stand  it  made  on  this  occasion. 

The  besieged  endured  the  most  poignant  sufferings  from 
fatigue  and  famine,  until  at  last  relieved  by  a  store-ship,  that 
happily  broi^e  the  boom  laid  across  the  river  to  prevent  a 
supply.  The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  unexpected  relief 
was  only  equalled  by  the  rage  r.nd  disappointment  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  army  of  James  was  so  dispirited  by  the  success 
of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the  siege  in  the  night, 
and  retired  with  precipitation,  after  having  lost  above  nine 
thousand  men  before  the  place. 

It  was  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Eoyne  that  both 
A.j).->  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  inflamed  with  all 
i6so.  J  fj-jg  animosities  arising  from  religion,  hatred,  and  re- 
venge. The  river  Boyne  at  this  place  was  not  so  deep,  but 
that  men  might  wade  over  on  foot ;  hovvever,  the  banks  were 
rugged,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  old  houses  and  ditches, 
which  served  to  defend  the  latent  enemy.  William,  who  now 
headed  the  pretestant  army,  had  no  sooner  arrived,  but  he  rode 
along  the  side  of  the  river  in  sight  of  both  armies,  to  make 
proper  observations  upon  the  plan  of  battle  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  privately 
brought  out,  and  planted  against  him  where  he  was  sitting. 
The  shot  killed  several  of  his  followers,  and  he  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

Early  the  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  king  William  gave 
orders  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river.  This  the  army  un- 
dertook in  three  different  places  ;  and  after  a  furious  cannon- 
ading, the  battle  began  with  unusual  vigour.  The  Irish  troops, 
though  reckoned  the  best  in  Europe  abroad,  have  always  fought 
indiffiirently  at  home.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  fled 
with  precipitation,  leaving  the  French  and  Swiss  regiments, 
who  came  to  their  assistance,  to  make  the  best  retreat  they 
could.     William  led  on  his  horse  in  person  ;  and  contributed. 
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Dy  his  activity  and  vigilance,  to  secure  the  victory.  James  was 
not  in  ihe  battle,  but  stood  aloof  during  the  action,  on  the  hill 
of  Dunmore,  surrounded  with  some  squadrons  of  horse  }  and 
at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  his  own  troops 
repulsing  those  of  the  enemy,  "  O  spare  my  English  subjects." 
The  Irish  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  protes- 
tants  about  one  third  of  that  nlimber.  The  victory  was  splen-- 
did,  and  almost  decisive  ;  but  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  who  was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  waiter,  seemed  to 
outweigh  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy. 
A.D.  I  The  last  battle  fought  iii  favour  of  JanTCs  was  at 
'591.  )  Aughrim.  Tlie  enemy  fought  with  surprising  fury,  and 
the  horse  were  several  times  repulsed  ;  but  the  English  wading 
through  the  middle  of  a  bog  up  to  the  waist  in  mud,  and  rally- 
ing with  some  difficulty  on  the  firm  ground  on  the  other  side, 
renewed  the  combat  with  great  fury.  St.  Rutl),  the  Irish  general, 
being  killed  by  a  cannon  brill,  his  h\e  so  dispiritedhis  IroojJs, 
that  they  gave  way,  on  all  siiles,  and  retreated  to  Limerick, 
•where  they  resolved  to  make  a  final  stand,  after  having  lost  above 
five  thousand  of  the  flower  of  cheir  army.  Limerick,  the  last 
retreat  of  the  Irish  forces,  made  a  brave  defence  :  but  soon 
seeing  the  enemy  advanced  within  ten  paces  of  the  bridge-foot, 
and  perceiving  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  deter- 
mined to  capitulate  ;  a  negotiation  was  immediately  beguj^. 
and  hostilities  ceased  on  boJh  sides.  TheTloman  catholics,  by 
-this  capitulation,  were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  liber- 
ties in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  they  had  possessed 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second.  All  persons  were 
indulged  with  free  leave  to  remove  wiih  their  families  and  ef- 
fects to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  Scotland.  In 
consequence  of  tliis,  above  fourteen  thousand  of  those  v/ho  had 
fought  for  king  James  went  over  into  France,  having  transports 
provided  by  government  for  conveying  them  thither. 
J,  0  1  James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  despon- 
it&c.  J  denccj  his  designs  upon  England  were  quite  frustrated, 
so  that  nothing  was  left  his  friends  but  the  hopes  of  assassin- 
ating the  monarch  on  the  throne.  These  base  attempts,  as  bar- 
barous as  ihey  were  useless,  were  not  entirely  disagreeable  to 
the  temper  of  James.  Jt  is  said  he  encouraged  and  proposed 
therh  ;  but  they  all  proved  unserviceable  to  his  cause,  and  only 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  undertakers.  From  that  time 
till  he  died,  which  was  about  seven  years,  he  continued  to  re- 
side at  St.  Germain's,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  Lewis, 
and  assisted  by  occasional  liberalities  from  his  daughter  and 
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friends  in  England.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  1700,  after  having  laboured  under  a  tedious 
sickness ;  and  many  miracles,  as  the  people  thought,  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb.  Indeed,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
calculated  to  inspire  the  superstitious  with  reverence  for  his 
piety.  He  subjected  himself  to  acts  of  uncommon  penance  and 
mortification.  He  frequently  visited  the'poor  monks  of  Lg 
Trappe,  who  were  edified  by  his  humble  and  pious  deportment. 
His  pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seemed  to  have  vanished  with 
his  greatness  ;  he  became  atfable,  kind,  and  easy  to  all  his  de- 
pendants ;  and  in  his  last  illness  conjured  his  son  to  prefer  re- 
ligion to  every  worldly  advantage^  a  counsel  which  that  prince 
strictly  obeyed.  He  died  with  great  marks  of  devotion,  and 
■was  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  church  of  the  English 
Benedictines  at  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solemnity. 

William,  upon  accepting  of  the  crown,  was  resolved  to  pre- 
serve, as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  share  of  prerogative  whioh 
still  was  left  him. 

But  at  length  he  became  fatigued  with  opposing  the  laws 
which  parliament  every  day  were  laying  round  his  authority, 
and  gave  up  the  contest.  He  admitted  every  restraint  upon  the 
prerogative  in  England,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France.  War, 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  were  all  he  knew,  or  in- 
deed desired  to  understand.  Provided  the  parliament  furnished 
him  with  supplies  for  these  purposes,  he  permitted  them  to  rule 
the  internal  policy  at  their  pleasure.  For  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  France,  the  sums  of  money  granted  him  were  incredi- 
ble. The  nation,  not  contented  with  furnishing  him  witla  such 
sums  of  money  as  they  were  capable  of  raising  by  the  taxes  of 
the  year,  mortgaged  these  taxes,  and  involved  themselves  in 
debts,  which  they  have  never  since  been  able  to  discharge.  For 
all  that  profusion  of  wealth  granted  to  maintain  the  imaginary 
balance  of  Europe,  England  received  in  return  the  empty  re- 
ward of  military  glory  in  Flanders,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  given  their  allies,  particularly  the  Dutch,  frequent  op- 
portunities of  being  ungrateful. 

AD.\  The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greatest 
i«97.  J  pgf^  Qf  fjjjj,  ]^i„g's  reign  ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  put  an  end  to  those  contentions,  in  which  England 
had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came  off  without  advantage. 
In  the  general  paciticiition,  her  interests  seemed  entirely  de- 
serted ;  and  for  all  the  treasures  she  had  sent  to  the  Continent, 
and  all  the  blood  which  she  had  shed  there,  the  only  equivalent 
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he  received,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  king  William's  title 
roni  the  king  of  France. 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  constitution,  and  it 
vas  by  this  time  almost  exhausted  by  a  series  of  continual- dis- 
juietude  and  action.     He  had  endeavoured  to  repair  his  con- 
titution,  or  at  least  to  conceal  its  decays,  by  exercise  and  riding. 
[3n  the  twenty-first  day  of  Febitiary,  in  riding  to  Hampton- 
'ourt  from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  was 
hrown  with  such  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fractured. 
His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  of  Hampton-court, 
•vhere  the  fracture  was  reduced,  and  in  the  evening  he  returned 
o  Kensington  in  his  coach.     The  jolting  of  the  carnage  dis- 
anited  the  fracture  once  more,  and  the  bones  were  again  re- 
placed, under  Bidloo,  his  physician.    This  in  a  robust  constitu- 
iion  would  have  been  a  trifling  misfortune ;  but  in  him  it  was 
fatal.   For  some  time  he  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  3  but 
falling  asleep  on  his  couch,   he  was  seized  with  a  shivering, 
which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  which  soon  became 
dangerous  and  desperate.    Perceiving4iis  end  approaching,  the 
Dbjects  of  his  former  care  still  lay  next  bis  heart ;  and  the  fate 
of  Europe  seemed  to  remove  the  sensations  he  might  be  sup- 
(3osed  to  feel  for  his  own.     The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving  from 
Holland,  he  conferred  with  him  in  private  on  the  posture  of 
affairs  abroad.    Two  days  after,  having  received  the  sacrament 
from  archbishop  Tenison,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  agej  after  having  reigned  thirteen  years. 
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CHAP,  xxxiir. 


ANNE. 


ANNE,  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  She  was  the  second  daughter 
of  king  James,  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  chancellor 
Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon.  Upon  coming  to  the 
crown,  she  resoh'ed  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  com- 
municated her  intentions  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom 
it  was  approved,  and  war  was  proclaimed  accordingly. 

This  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was 
seconded  by  similar  declarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans, 
on  the  same  day.  The  French  monarch  could  not  suppress  his 
snger,  at  such  a  combination ;  but  his  chief  resentment  fell 
upon  the  Dutch.  He  declared,  with  great  emotion,  that  as 
for  those  gentlemen  pedlars,  the  Dutch,  tliey  should  one  day 
repent  their  insolence  and  presumption  in  declaring  war  against 
one  whose  power  they  had  formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  How- 
ever, the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced  by  his 
threats.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  his  views  gratified,  in 
being  appointed  general  of  the  English  forces ;  and  he  was 
still  farther  flattered  by  the  Dutch,  who,  though  the  earl  of 
Athlone  had  a  right  to  share  the  com.mand,  appointed  Marl- 
borough generalissimo  of  the  allied  army.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  few  men  shone  more,  either  in  debate  or  action, 
than  he ;  serene  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  indefatigable  in 
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he  cabinet ;  so  that  he  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
France  that  England  had  produced  since  the  conquering  times 
)f  Cressy  and  Agincourt. 

A  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consists  in  battles 
"ought  upon  the  Continent,  which,  though  of  very  little  advan- 
.age  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  were  very  great  additions  to 
ts  honour.  These  triumphs,  it  is  true,  are  passed  away,  and 
nothing  remains  of  them,  but  the  names  of  Blenheim,  Raimelies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  where  the  allied  army  gained 
great,  but  (with  respect  to  England)  useless  victories. 

A  conquest  of  much  greater  national  importance  was  gained, 
with  less  expence  of  blood  and  treasure,  in  Spain.  The  ministry 
of  England;,  understanding  that  the  French  were  employed  ia 
equipping  a  strong  squadron  in  Brest,  sent  out  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  and  Sir  George  Rooke  to  watch  their  motions.  Sir 
George,  however,  had  farther  orders  to  convoy  a  body  of  forces 
in  transport  ships  to  Barcelona,  upon  which  a  fruitless  attack 
was  made  by  the  prince  of  Hesse.  Finding  no  hopes,  there- 
fore, from  this  expedition,  in  two  days  after  the  troops  Avere 
re-embarked.  Sir  George  Rooke,  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley, 
called  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  fleet,  as  they  lay  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  this  they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Gibraltar,  a  town  then  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time 
ill  provided  with  a  garrison,  as  neither  expecting  nor  fearing 
s-uch  an  attempt. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  as  the 
mariners  call  it,  and  is  defended  by  a  rock  inaccessible  on  every 
side  but  one.  The  prince  of  Hesse  landed  his  troops,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  hundred,  on  the  continent  adjoining,  and 
summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  but  without  etFect.  Next 
day,  the  admiral  gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town  ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  eneniy  v/ere  driven  from  their  fortifications 
at  a  place  called  the  South  Mo!e-head,  ordered  captain  Whitaker 
to  arm  all  the  boats,  and  assault  that  quarter.  Those  oflScers 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  the  Mole,  immediately  manned 
their  boats  without  orders,  and  entered  the  fortification  sword 
in  hand.  But  they  were  premature  :  for  the  Spaniards  sprung 
a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants,  and  about  one  hundred  men, 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two  captains. 
Kicks  and  Jumper,  took  possession  of  a  platform,  and  kept 
their  ground  until  they  were  sustained  by  captain  Whitaker,  and 
the  rest  cf  the  seamen,  who  took  a  redoubt  between  the  Mole 
and  the  town  by  storm.  Then  the  governor  capitulated;  and 
tlie  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  tlie  success 
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of  the  attempt,  considering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications. 
When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to  England,  it 
was  for  some  time  in  debate  whether  it  was  a  capture  worth 
thanking  the  admiral  for.  It  was  at  last  considered  as  unworthy- 
public  gratitude  :  and  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
extolled  for  useless  services.  Sir  George  Rooke  was  left  to 
neglect,  and  soon  displaced  from  his  command,  for  having  so 
essentially  served  his  country:  a  striking  instance,  that,  even  ia 
the  most  enlightened  age,  popular  applause  is  most  usually- 
misplaced.  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  and  continues  of  the  utmost  use  in  refitting 
that  part  of  the  navy  destined  to  annoy  an  enemy,  or  protect 
our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  English  have  a 
repository  capable  of  containing  all  things  necessary  for  the 
repairing  of  fleets,  or  the  equipment  of  armies. 

While  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and  sea,  a. 
new  scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Spain,, 
where  the  ambition  of  the  European  princes  exerted  itself  with 
the  same  fury  that  had  filled  the  rest  of  the  Ccrtinent.  Philip 
the  Fourth,  grandson  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had  been  recei\ed  vvitli. 
the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.  He 
had  also  been  nominated  successor  to  the  crown  by  the  late' 
king  of  Spain's  will.  But  in  a  former  treaty  among  the  powers. 
of  Europe,  Charles,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  ap- 
pointed heir  to  that  crown :  and  this  treaty  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  France  herself,  though  she  now  resolved  to  reverse 
that  consent  in  favour  of  a  descendant  of  tlie  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Charles  was  still  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  the  invitation  of  the  Catalonians,  who  declared  in 
his  favour,  and  by  the  assisJan^e  of  the  English  and  Portuguese, 
who  promised  to  arm  in  his  cause.  He  was  furnished  with 
two  hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  nine  thousand 
men,  for  the  conquest  of  that  exten.sive  empire.  But  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  romantic  bravery,  otFered  to  conduct 
them  ;  and  his  single  service  was  thought  equivalent  to  armies. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  yet 
but  fifteen,  he  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Africa  3  at  twenty, 
he  assisted  in  compassing  the  Revolution  ;  and  he  now  carried 
on  the  war  in  Spain  almost  at  his  own  expence  ;  his  friendship 
for  the  duke  Charles  being  one  of  his  chief  motives  to  this 
great  undertaking.  He  was  deformed  in  his  person  ;  but  of 
a  mind  the  most  generous,  honourable,  and  active.     His  first 
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attempt  upon  landing  in  Spain  was  the  taking  Barcelona,  a 
strong  city,  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  while  his 
whole  army  amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  thousand. 

These  successes,  however,  were  but  of  short  continuance  ; 
Peterborough  being  recalled,  and  the  army  under  Charles  being 
commanded  by  the  lord  Galway.  This  nobleman  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick^  was  posted  near  the  town  of  Almanza,  he 
advanced  thither  to  give  him  battle.  The  conflict  began  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  front  of  each  army  was 
fully  engaged.  The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of  battalions 
from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  seemed  at  first  victorious  j 
but  the  Portuguese  horse,  by  whom  they  were  supported,  be- 
taking themselves  to  flight  on  the  first  charge,  the  English 
troops  were  flanked  and  surrounded  on  every  side.  In  this 
dreadful  emergency  they  formed  themselves  into  a  square,  and 
retired  to  an  eminence,  where,  being  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  destitute  of  all  supplies,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men.  I'his 
Victory  was  complete  and  decisive  ;  and  all  Spain,  except  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  duty  to  Philip  their 
sovereign. 

The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a 
whig  ministry ;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  first 
started  in  the  tory  interest,  he  soon  jtoined  the  opposite  faction, 
as  he  found  them  most  sincere  in  their  desires  to  humble  the 
power  of  France.  The  whigs  therefore  still  pursued  the  schemes 
of  the  late  king  ;  and,  impressed  with  a  republican  spirit  of 
liberty,  strove  to  humble  despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
In  a  government  where  the  reasoning  of  individuals,  retired 
from  power,  generally  leads  those  who  command,  the  designs 
of  the  ministry  must  alter  as  the  people  happen  to  change. 
The  people,  in  fact,  were  beginning  to  change.  But  previous 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  whig  ministry,  whose  fall  was  now  has- 
tening, a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  took  place  in 
parliament ;  a  measurer  that  had  been  wished  by  many,  but 
thought  too  difficult  for  execution.  What  I  mean,  is  the 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 
which,  though  they  were  governed  by  one  sovereign  since  the 
accession  of  James  the  First,  yet  were  still  ruled  by  their  re- 
spective parliaraeats,  and  often  professed  to  pursue  opposite 
interests  and  different  designs. 

The  attempt  for  an  Union  was  begun  at  the  commencement 
of  this  reign;  but  some  disputes  arising  relative" to  the  trade 
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to  the  East,  the  conference  was  bro'ke  up,  and  it  was  though;! 
that  an  adjustment  would  be  impossible.  It  was  revived  by  aril 
act  in  either  parliament,  granting  power  to  coramissionerjp 
named  on  the  part' of  both  nations  to  treat  on  the  preliminary! 
articles  of  an  Union,  which  should  afterwards  undergo  a  more 
thorough  discussion  by  the  legislative  body  of  both  kingdoms,  i 
The  choice  of  these  commissioners  was  left  to  the  queen  ;  and] 
she  took  care  that  none  should  be  employed,  but  such  as 
heartily  wished  to  promote  so  desirable  a  measure. 

Accordingly  the  queen  having  appointed  commissioners  on 
both  sides,  they  met  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Cock-pit, 
near  Whitehall,  which  was  the  place  appointed  for  their  con- 
ferences. As  the  queen  frequently  exhoired  the  commissioners 
to  dispatch,  the  articles  of  this  famous  Union  were  s,oon  agreed 
to,  and  signed  by  the  commissioners  ;  and  it  only  remaiued  to 
lay  them  before  the  parliaments  of  both  nations. 

In  this  famous  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  succession 
to  the  united  kingdoms  should  be  vested  in  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover ;  that  the  united  kingdoms  should  be  represented  by  one 
and  the  same  parliament;  that  all  tlie  subjects  of  Great  Britain  . 
should  enjoy  a  communication  of  privileges  and  advantages  ; 
that  they  should  have  the  same  allowance  and  privileges  with 
respect  to  commerce  and  customs  ;  that  the  laws  concerning 
public  right,  civil  government,  and  policy,  should  be  the  same 
through  the  two  united  kingdoms  ;  but  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  laws  which  concerned  private  rights,  except 
for  the  evident  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  Scotland  ;  that  the 
courts  of  session,  and  all  other  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland, 
should  remain  as  then  constituted  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom, 
with  the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  Union  -, 
that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  by  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  commoners,  to  be 
elected  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  settled  by  the  present 
parliament  of  Scotland  ;  that  all  peers  of  Scotland  should  be 
considered  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  immediately 
after  the  English  peers  of  the  like  degrees,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  and  before  such  as  should  be  created  after  it ;  that  they 
should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  English  peers,  except  that  of 
sitting  or  voting  in  parliament,  or  sitting  upon  the  trial  of 
peers ;  that  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  government  should 
remain  as  they  were;  that  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  king- 
dom, so  far  as  they  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
these  articles,  should  cease,  and  be  declared  void  by  the  re- 
spective parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.     These  were  the 
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;lil  principal  articles  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  only  remained  to  obtain 
SQche  sanction -of  the  legislature  of  both  kingdoms  to  give  them 
Ci  authority. 

7  The  arguments  in  these  different  assemblies  were  suited  to 
tthe  audience.  To  induce  the  Scots  parliament  to  come  into 
i.  the  measure,  it  was  alledged,  by  the  ministry  and  their  sup- 
(i  porters,  that  an  entire  and  perfect  Union  would  be  the  solid 
s  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  would  secure  their  religion, 
liberty,  and  property  ;  remove  the  animosities  that  prevailed 
among  themselves,  and  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations.  It  would  increase  their  strength,  riches,  and 
commerce  ;  the  whole  island  would  be  joined  in  affection,  and 
freed  from  all  apprehensions  of  dilFerent  interests.  It  would 
be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies,  support  the  protestant  in- 
terests, and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  observed, 
that  the  less  the  wheels  of  government  were  clogged  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  councils,  the  more  vigorous  would  be  their  exer- 
tions. They  were  shewn  that  the  taxes  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  Union,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  so  propor- 
tionably  great  as  their  share  in  the  legislature  ;  that  tlieir  taxes 
did  not  amount  to  a  seventieth  part  of  those,  supplied  by  the 
English  3  and  yet  their  share  in  the  legislature  was  not  a  tenth 
part  less.  Such  were  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
addressed  to  the  Scots  parliament.  In  the  English  houses  it 
was  observed,  that  a  powerful  and  dangerous  nation  would  thus 
for  ever  be  prevented  from  giving  them  any  disturbance.  That 
ill  case  of  any  future  rupture,  England  had  every  thing  to 
lose,  and  nothing  to  gain  against  a  nation  that  was  courageous 
and  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  were  fired  with  indignation 
at  the  thoughts  of  losing  their  ancient  and  independent  govern- 
ment. The  nobility  found  themselves  degraded  ia  point  of 
dignity  and  influence,  by  being  excluded  from  their  seats  in 
parliament.  The  trading  part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  com- 
merce loaded  with  heavy  duties,  and  considered  their  new  pri- 
vilege of  trading  to  the  English  plantations  in  the  West  Indies 
as  a  very  uncertain  advantage.  In  the  English  houses  also 
it  was  observed,  that  the  union  of  a  rich  with  a  poor  nation 
would  aKvays  be  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  former 
could  only  hope  for  a  participation  of  their  necessities.  It  was 
said  that  the  Scots  reluctantly  yielded  to  this  coalition,  and  it 
might  be  likened  to  a  marriage  with  a  woman  against  her  con- 
sent. It  was  supposed  to  be  an  Union  made  up  of  so  many 
unmatched  pieces,  and  such  incongruous  ingredients,  that  it 
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could  never  take  effect.  It  was  complained,  that  the  proper 
tion  of  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  Scots  was  snaall,  and  unequa 
to  their  share  in  the  legislature. 

At  length,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  made  by  the  tories 
every'article  in  the  Union  was  approved  by  a  great  majority  ii 
both  parliaments. 

Thus  all  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  an  Union,  of  whicl; 
they  at  first  had  not  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  advantages. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whig  ministry  was  every  day  declining, 
Among  the  number  of  tiiose  whom  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
had  introduced  to  the  queen,  to  contribute  to  her  private 
amusement,  was  one  Mrs.  Masham,  her  own  kinswoman, 
whom  she  had  raised  from  indigence  and  obscurity.  The 
duchess,  having  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  queen,  became 
petulant  and  insolent,  and  rela-xed  in  those  arts  by  which  she 
had  risen.  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  her  fortune  to  make,  was 
more  humble  and  assiduous  ;  she  flattered  the  foibles  of  the 
queen,  and  assented  to  her  prepossessions  and  prejudices.  She 
soon  saw  the  queen's  incHnation  to  the  tory  set  of  opinions, 
their  divine  right,  and  passive  obedience  ;  and  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  thwart  her,  as  the  duchess  had  done,  she  joined 
in  with  her  partiality,  and  even  outwent  her  in  her  own  way. 

This  lady  was  in  fact  the  tool  of  Mr.  Harley,  secretary  of 
state,  who  also  some  time  before  had  insinuated  himself  into 
the  queen's  good  graces,  and  who  determined  to  sap  the  credit 
of  the  whig  ministers.  His  aim  was  to  unite  the  tory  interest 
under  his  own  shelter,  and  to  expel  the  whigs  from  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  long  enjoyed  under  government. 

In  his  career  of  ambition,  he  chose  for  his  coadjutor  Henfy  ■ 
St.  John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke,  a  man  of 
■great  eloquence,  and  greater  ambition,   enterprising,  restless, 
active,  and  haughty,  with  some  wit,  and  little  principle. 

To  this  jimto  was  added  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  a  roan  of  great 
abilities. 

It  was  now  perceived  that  the  people  themselves  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  whig  ministry,  whom  they  formerly  caressed. 
To  them  they  imputed  the  burthens  under  which  they  groan- 
ed, burthens  which  they  had  been  hitherto  animated  to  bear 
by  the  pomp  of  triumph  j  but  ilie  load  of  which  they  felt  in 
a  pause  of  success. 

Harle}'-,  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  lord  Oxford,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  complaints ;  and  though  they  did 
not  produce  an  immediate  effect,  yet  they  did  not  fail  of  a 
growing  and  steady  operation. 
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At  length  the  whig  part  of  the  ministry  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  tories.  But  it  was  now  too  late  ;  they 
had  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  queen. 

Harley  soon  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  took 
more  vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  In 
him  the  queen  reposed  all  her  trust,  though  he  had  now  no 
visible  concern  in  administration.  The  first  triumph  of  the 
tories,  in  which  the  queen  discovered  a  public  partiality  in  their 
favour,  was  seen  in  a  transaction  of  no  great  importance  in 
itself,  but  trom  the  consequences  it  produced.  The  parties  of 
the  nation  were  eager  to  engage,  and  they  wanted  but  the 
watch-word  to  begin..  This  was  given  by  a  man  neither  of 
abilities,  property,  or  power,  but  whom  accident  brought  for- 
ward on  this  occasion. 

Henry  Sacheverel  v.'as  a  clergyman  bred  at  Oxford,  of  nar- 
row intellects,  and  an  overheated  imagination.  He  had  ac- 
quired some  popularity  among  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  name  of  high-churchmen,  and  had  taken  all 
occasions  to  vent  his  animosity  against  the  dissenters.  At  the 
■Summer  assizes  at  Derby  he  held  forth  in  that  strain  before  the 
judges.  On  the  fifth  of  November,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  he, 
in  a  violent  declamation,  defended  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance, ir>veighed  against  the  toleration  of  dissenters,  declared  the 
church  was  dangerously  attacked  by  its  enemies,  and  slightly 
defended  by  its  false  friends.  He  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the 
zealous,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God.  Sir  Samuel  Gerrard,  lord  mayor,  countenanced  this 
harangue,  which,  though  very  weak  both  in  the  matter  and 
style-,  was  published  under  his  protection,  and  extolled  by  the 
tories  as  a  master-piece  of  writing.  These  sermons  qwed  all 
(heir  celebrity  to  the  complexions  of  the  times,  and  tliey  are 
now  deservedly  neglected. 

Mr.  Dolben,  son  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a  complaint 
before  the  house  of  commons  against  these  rhapsodies,  and  thus 
gave  force  to  what  v/ould  have  soon  been  forgotten.  The 
most  violent  paragraphs  were  read,  and  the  sermons  voted 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sacheverel  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  he,  far  from  disowning  the  writing 
of  them,  gloried  in  what  he  had  done,  and  mentioned  the  en- 
couragement he  had  received  to  publish  them  from  the  lord 
mayor,  who  was  then  present.  Being  ordered  to  withdraw, 
it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  Mr.  Dolben 
was  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  in  the  name  of  the 
L 
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commons  of  England.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
xip  articles  of  impeachment ;  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  a  day  -was  appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  lords  iti 
Westminster-hall. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  torned  upon  this  very 
extraordinary  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  and  excluded 
all  other  public  business  for  the  time.     The  queen  herself  was 
every  day  present  as  a  private  spectator,  while  vast  multitudes 
attended  the  culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to  the  hall,  shouting 
as  he  passed,  or  silently  praying  for  his  success.  The  managets^ 
for  the  commons  were  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor- 
general.   Sir   Peter    King,    recorder,    General   Stanhope,   Sir 
Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Walpole.    The  doctor  v/as  defended 
by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Phipps,  and  assisted  by  doc-    « 
tor  Atterbury,  doctor  Smallridge,  and  doctor  Friend.     While  ij 
the  trial  continued,  nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  and  out-  ;i 
rage  of  the  populace.      They  surrounded  the  queen's  sedan,  n 
exclaiming,   "God  bless  your  maiesty  and  the  church;   we  k 
hope  your  majesty  is  for  doctor  Sacheverel."     They  destroyed  !j 
several  meeting-houses,  plundered  the  dwellings  of  many  emi-  j  j 
tient  dissenters,  and  even  proposed  to  attack  the  bank.     The  j : 
queen,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  commons,  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tumults  ;  and  several 
persons  being  apprehended,  were  tried  for  high  treason.    Two 
were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die,  but  neither  suffered. 

When  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  charge,  the 
managers  for  Sacheverel  undertook  his  defence  with  great  art 
and  eloquence.  He  afterwards  recited  a  speech  himself,  which, 
from  the  difference  found  between  it  and  his  sermons,  seems 
evidently  the  work  of  another.  In  this  he  solemnly  justified 
his  intentions  towards  the  queen  and  her  government.  He 
spoke  in  the  most  respectful  terms  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
protestant  succession.  He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  as  a,  tenet  of  the  church,  in  which  he  was  brought  } 
up  ;  and,  in  a  pathetic  conclusion,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  | 
pity  of  his  audience. 

At  length,  after  much  obstinate  dispute,  and  virulent  alter- 
cation, Sacheverel  was  found  guilty,  by  a  majority  of  seventeen 
voices  ;  but  no  less  than  four-and-thirty  peers  entered  a  protest 
against  this  decision.  He  was  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
three  years  3  and  his  two  sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burned 
by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  two  sheriffs.  The  lenity  of  this  sentence,  which 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  resent" 
mentj  was  considered  by  the  tories  as  a  triumph. 
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■-'  Such  was  the  complexion  of  the  times  when  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  summon  a  new  parliament  3  and  being  a 
frietid  to  the  tories  herself,  she  gave  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  themselves  in  choosing  representatives  to  their 
mind.  In  fact,  very  few  were  returned  but  such  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  whig  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  conducted 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  every  motive  to  continue  the  war,  as  it  gratified  not  only 
his  ambition,  but  his  avarice ;  a  passion  that  obscured  his 
shining  abilities. 

The  king  of  France  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  solicit  a  conference.  He  employed  one  Perkum, 
resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague,  to  negotiate 
upon  this  subject,  and  he  ventured  also  to  solicit  the  duke  him- 
self in  private.  A  conference  was  at  length  begun  at  Gertruy- 
denburgh,  under  the  influence  of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and 
Piinzendorf,  who  were  all  three,  from  private  motives,  entire- 
ly averse  to  the  treaty.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  French  minis- 
ters were  subjected  to  every  species  of  mortification.  Spies 
were  placed  upon  all  their  conduct :  their  master  was  insulted, 
and  their  letters  were  opened  ;  till  at  List  Lewis  resolved  to 
hazard  another  campaign. 

It  was  only  by  insensible  degrees  that  the  queen  seemed  to 
acquire  courage  enough  to  second  her  inclination,  and  depose 
^  ministry  that  had  long  been  disagreeable  to  her.  Harley, 
however,  who  still  shared  her  confidence,  did  not  fail  to  incul- 
cate the  popularity,  the  justice,  and  tlie  security  of  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  advise,  she  began  the  changes, 
by  transferring  the  post  of  lord  chamberlain  from  the  duke 
of  Kent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbuiy,  who  had  lately  voted  with 
the  tories,  and  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Harley.  Soon  after  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of 
state,  and  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  dis- 
placed, and  the  earl  of  Duitmouth  put  in  his  room.  Finding 
that  she  was  rather  applauded  than  condemned  for  this  resolute 
proceeding,  she  resolved  to  become  entirely  free. 

Soon  at"ter,  the  earl  ot  God^'iphin  was  divested  of  his  office, 
-and  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected  to  the  direction 
of  Harley,  who  wa  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
under-treasurer.  The  earl  of  Rorhe-iter  was  declared  president 
of  the  council,  in  the  room  ot  lord  Somers.  The  staif  of 
lord-steward  being  taken  frorn  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was 
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given  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  re- 
moved from  the  secretary's  office,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry 
St.  John.  The  lord  chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal, 
it  was  first  put  in  commission,  and  then  given  to  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt.  The  earl  of  Wharton  surrendered  his  commission 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  employment  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Mr.  George  Granville' 
was  appointed  secretary  at  war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole ;  and,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  one  whig  left  in  any 
office  of  the  state,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was 
still  continued  the  reluctant  general  of  the  army ;  but  he  justly 
considered  himself  as  a  ruin  entirely  undermined,  and  just 
ready  to  fall. 

But  the  triumph  was  not  yet  complete,  until  the  parliament 
was  brought  to  confirm  and  approve  the  queen's  choice.  Tlie 
queen  in  her  speech  recommended  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  vigour.  The  parliament  were  ardent  in  their  expressions 
of  zeal  and  unanimity.  They  exhorted  her  to  discountenance 
all  such  principles  and  measures  as  had  lately  threatened  her 
Toy^\  crown  and  dignity.  This  was  but  an  opening  to  whai 
soon  after  followed.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  but  a 
few  months  before,  had  been  so  highly  extolled  and  caressed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  now  become  the  object 
of  their  hatred  and  reproach.  His  avarice  was  justly  upbraided  ; 
his  protracting  the  war  was  said  to  arise  from  that  motive. 
Instances  were  every  where  given  of  his  fraud  and  extortion. 
These  might  be  true  ;  but  party  had  no  moderation,  and  even 
his  courage  and  conduct  were  called  in  question.  To  mortify 
the  duke  still  more,  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  were 
voted  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  his  ser\'ices  in  Spain, 
when  they  were  refused  to  the  duke  for  those  in  Flanders  j 
and  the  lord  keeper,  who  delivered  them  to  Peterborough, 
took  occasion  to  drop  some  reflections  against  the  mercenary 
disposition  of  his  rival. 

Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  of  the  whig  system,  upon 
v/hich  tliis  reign  was  begun,  but  the  war,  which  continued  to 
rage  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  which  increased  in  expence  every 
year  as  it  went  on.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  rate,  as  it  had  involved  the  na- 
tion in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy  ;  and  as  it  promised,  instead 

"-'-of  humbling  the  enemy,  only  to  become  habitual  to  the  con- 

■^'stitution. 

It  only  remained  to  remove  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from 
his  post^  as  he  would  endeavour  to  traverse  all  their  negotia- 
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tions.  But  here  again  a  difficulty  started  :  this  step  could 
not  be  tnken  without  giving  offence  to  the  Dutch,  who  placed 
entire  confidence  in  him  ;  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to 
wait  for  some  convenient  occasion.  Upon  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  from  a  Jew,  v/ho  contracted  to  supply  the 
army  with  bread  ;  and  the  queen  thought  proper  to  dismiss 
him  from  all  his  employments.  This  was  the  pretext  made 
use  of  j  though  his  fall  had  been  .predetermined  ;  and  though 
his  receiving  such  a  bribe  was  not  the  real  cause  of  his  removal, 
yet  candour  must  confess  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so. 

In  the  mean  time  Prior,  much  more  famous  as  a  poet  than 
a  statesman,  was  sent  over  with  proposals  to  France  ;  and 
Menager,  a  man  of  no  great  station,  returned  with  Prior  to 
London,  with  full  powers  to  treat  upon  the  preliminaries. 

The  ministry  having  got  thus  far,  the  great  difficulty  still 
lay  before  them,  of  making  the  terms  of  peace  agreeable  to  all 
the  confederates.  The  earl  of  Stafford,  who  had  been  lately 
Recalled  from  the  Hag"ue,  where  he  resided  as  ambassador,  was 
now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  orders  to  communicate  to  the 
pensionary  Heinsius  the  preliminary  proposals,  to  signify  the 
queen's  approbation  of  them,  and  to  propose  a  place  where  the 
plenipotentiaries  should  assemble.  The  Dutch  were  very  averse 
to  begin  the  conference,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  prelimi- 
naries. They  sent  over  an  envoy  to  attempt  to  turn  the  queen 
from  her  resolution  ;  but  finding  their  efforts  vain,  they  fixed 
upon  Utrecht  as  the  place  of  general  conference,  and  they 
granted  passports  to  the  French  ministers  accordingly. 

The  conference  began  at  Utrecht  under  the  conduct  of 
Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earl  of 
Stafford,  on  the  side  of  the  English  ;  of  Buys  and  Vanderdussen 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  of  the  marshal  d'Uxelles,  the 
cardinal  Polignac,  and  M.  Menager,  in  behalf  of  France.  The 
ministers  of  the  emperor  and  Savoy  assisted,  and  the  other  allies 
sent  also  plenipotentiaries,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 
As  England  and  France  were  the  only  two  powers  that  were 
seriously  inclined'  to  peace,  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the 
other  deputies  served  rather  to  retard  than  advance  its  progress. 
They  met  rather  to  start  new  difficulfies,  and  widen  the  breach, 
than  to  quiet  the  dissensions  of  Eiirope. 

The  English  ministers,  therefore,  finding  multiplied  obstruc-* 
tions  from  the  deliberations  of  their  allies,  set  on  foot  a  private 
negotiation  with  France.  They  stipulated  certain  advantages 
for  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  a  concerted  plan  of  peace. 
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They  resolved  to  enter  into  such  mutual  confidence  with  the 
French,  as  would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  coalition. 

A.  D. )  In  the  beginning  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  who 

1712.  J  Yiad  been  created  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  sent 
to  the  court  of  Versailles  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the 
separate  treaty.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior,  and  the 
Abbe  Gualtier,  and  treated  with  the  most  distinguished  marks 
of  respecti  He  was  caressed  by  the  French  king,  and  the 
marquis  de  Torcy,  with  whom  he  adjusted  the  principal  in- 
terests of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

At  length  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
England  and  France  being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  either  side,  and  ratified  by  the  queen,  she  acquainted  her 
parliament  of  the  steps  she  had  taken. 

The  articles  of  this  famous  treaty  were  longer  canvassed, 
and  more  warmly  debated,  than  those  of  any  other  treaty  read 
of  in  history.  The  number  of  different  interests  concerned, 
and  the  great  enmity  and  jealousy  subsisting  between  all,  made 
it  impossible  that  all  could  be  satisfied  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
seemed  no  other  method  of  obtaining  peace  but  that  which  was 
taken,  for  the  two  principal  powers  concerned  to  make  their 
own  articles,  and  to  leave  the  rest  for  a  subject  of  future  dis- 
cussion. 

^'  The  first  stipulation  was,  that  Philip,  now  acknowledged 
l:lng  of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of 
France, — the  union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms  being 
thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  duke  of  Berry,  Philip's  brother,  and  after  him  in  suc- 
cession, should  also  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
in  case  he  became  king  of  France.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  should  possess  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the 
title  of  king,  together  with  Fenestrelles,  and  other  places  on 
the  Continent  5  which  increase  of  dominion  was  in  some  mea- 
sure made  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
Dutch  had  that  barrier  granted  them  which  they  so  long  sought 
after ;  and  if  the  crown  of  France  was  deprived  of  some  domi- 
nions, to  enrich  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house 
of  Austria  was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders, 
who  were  put  in  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders. 
With  regard  to  England,  its  glory  and  its  interest  were  secured. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  an  harbour  tliat  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  their  trade  in  time  of  war,  were  ordered  .o  be  de- 
molished, and  its  port  destroyed.     Spain  gave  up  all  right  to 
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Grtbrr.kar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  France  resigned  her 
pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfonnd- 
land  ;  but  they  were  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
liberty  of  drying  their  lish  upon  the  sliore.  Among  these  ar- 
ticles, glorious  to  the  English  nation,  their  setting  free  the 
French  protestants,  confined  in  the  prisons  and  galleys  for  their 
religion,  was  not  the  least  meritorious.  For  the  emperor  it  was 
stipulated,  that  he  should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
to  have  Upper  Guelder  ;  and  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  emperor's 
acceding  to  these  articles,  as  he  had  for  some  time  obstinately 
refused  to  assist  at  the  negotiation.  Thus  Europe  seemed  to  be 
formed  into  one  great  republic,  the  ditierent  members  of  which 
were  cantoned  out  to  different  governors,  and  the  ambition  of 
any  one  state  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  all.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  English  nfmistrj'  did  justice  to  all  the  world  ;  but 
tlieir  country  denied  that  justice  to  them. 

But  while  the  whigs  were  attacking  the  tory  ministers  from 
without,  these  were  in  much  greater  danger  from  their  own 
internal  dissensions.  Lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
though  they  had  started  witli  the  same  principles  and  designs, 
yet  having  vanquished  other  opposers,  now  began  to  turn  their 
strength  against  each  other.  Both  began  to  form  separate  in- 
terests, and  to  adopt  different  principles.  Oxford's  plan  was 
the  more  moderate,  Bolingbroke's  the  more  vigorous,  but  the 
more  secure.  Oxford,  it  was  thought,  was  entirely  for  the 
Hanover  succession  ;  Bolingbroke  had  some  hopes  of  bringing 
iji  the  pretender.  But  though  they  hated  each  other  most  sin- 
cerely, yet  they  were  for  a  v/hile  kept  together  by  the  good 
QiBces  of  their  friends  and  adherents,  who  had  the  nielancholy 
prospect  of  seeing  the  citidal  of  their  hopes,  while  openly  be- 
sieged from  without,  secretly  undermining  within. 

This  was  a  mortifying  prospect  to  the  tories ;  but  it  was 
more  particularly  displeasing  to  the  queen,  who  daily  saw  her 
favourite  ministry  declining,  while  her  own  health  kept  pace 
with  their  contentions.  Her  constitution  was  now  quitp 
broken.  One  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another  ;  and  what 
completed  the  ruin  of  her  health,  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind. 
These  dissensions  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  spirits  and  con- 
stitution, that  she  declared  she  could  not  outlive  it,  and  imme- 
diately sunk  int^a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility.  Notwith- 
Juiv3o,i  standing  all  the  medicines  which  the  physicians  could 
irii.  /    prescribe^  tlie  distemper  gained  ground  so  flist,  th.at 
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the  day  after  they  despaired  of  her  life^  and  the  privy-council 
was  assembled  on  the  occasion. 

All  the  members,  without  distinction,  being  summoned  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  constitution.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  desperate  situation, 
and  desiring  him  to  repair  to  Holland,  where  he  would  be  at- 
tended by  a  British  squadron  to  convey  him  to  England.  At 
the  same  time  they  dispatched  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Staf- 
ford, at  the  Hague,  to  desire  the  States-general  to  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succession.  Precau- 
tions were  taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports  ;  anc!  the  command 
of  the  fleet  -was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Beri^eley,  a  professed 
whig.  These  measures,  which  were  all  dictated  by  that  party, 
answered  a  double  end.  It  argued  their  own  alacrity  in  the 
cause  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  seemed  to  imply  a  danger 
to  the  state  from  the  disaffection  of  the  opposite  interest. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  seemed  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  medicines,  rose  from  her  bed  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  walked  a  little.  After  some  time  casting  her  eyes  on  a 
clock  that  stood  in  her  chamber,  she  continued  to  gaze  at  it 
for  some  minutes.  One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her 
what  she  saw  there  more  than  usual ;  to  which  the  queen  only 
answered,  by  turning  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She 
was  soon  after  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy  :  she  continued 
all  night  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  and  expired  the  following 
morning,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  reigned  more 
than  twelve  years,  over  a  people  that  was  now  risen  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  refinement ;  "that  had  attained,  by  their  wis- 
dom, all  the  advantages  of  opulence,  andj  by  their  valour.,  all 
the  happiness  of  security  and  conquest. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 


GEORGE  I, 

"PURSUANT  to  the  act  of  succession,  George  the  First,  son 
-*-  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first  elector  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  to  James  the  First,  ascended 
the  British  throne.  His  mature  age,  he  being  now  fifty-four 
years  old,  his  sagacity  and  experience,  his  numerous  alliances, 
tlie  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  establish 
his  interests,  and  to  promise  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign. 
His  abilities,  though  not  shining,  were  solid  :  he  was  of  a 
very  different  disposition  from  the  Stuart  family,  whom  he 
succeeded.  These  were  known,  to  a  proverb,  for  leaving  their 
friends  in  extremity.  George,  on  the  contrary,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  vi'as  heard  to  say,  "  My  maxim  is,  ne^'er 
to  abandon  my  friends  ;  to  do  justice  to  all  the  world,  and  to 
fear  no  man."  To  these  qualifications  of  resolution  aud  per- 
severance, he  joined  great  application  to  business.  However, 
one  fault  with  respect  to  England  remained  behind  ;  he  studied 
the  interest  of  those  subjects  he  had  left,  more  than  those  he 
came  to  govern. 

The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath,  than  the  privy r- 
council  metj  and  three  instruments  were  produced,  by  which 
the  elector  appointed  several  of  his  known  adherents  to  be 
added  as  lords  justices  to  seven  great  officers  of  the  kingdom. 
Orders  also  were  immediately  issued  out  for  proclaiming 
Geoi-ge  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  regency 
appointed  the  earl  of  Dorset  to  carry  him  the  intimation  of 
L  3  - 
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his  accession  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend  him  on  his  jburnejf 
to  England.  They  sent  the  general  officers,  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  to  their  posts  •.  they  reinforced  the  garrison  of 
Portsmouth,  and  appointed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  secre- 
tary of  state.  To  mortify  the  late  ministry  the  more,  lord 
Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  wait  every  morning  in  the  passage 
among  the  servants,  with  his  bag  of  papers,  where  there  were 
persons  purposely  placed  to  insult  and  deride  him.  No  tu- 
mult appeared,  no  commotion  arose  against  the  accession  of 
the  new  king,  and  this  gave  a  strong  proof  that  no  rational 
measures  were  ever  taken  to  obstruct  his  exaltation. 

When  he  first  landed  at  Greenwich,  he  was  received  by  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life-guard,  and  the 
lords  of  the  regency.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
he  then  sent  for  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  for  his  succession.  But  the  duke  of  Or- 
.^''mond,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  lord  treasurer,  found  them- 
''  selves  excluded. 

The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  the  sovereign  of  half  his  sub- 
jects.   Of  this,  however,  the  new-elected  monarch  did   not 
seem  sensible.     It  was  his  misfortune,  and  conseqw^ntly  that 
of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hemmed  round  by  men  v*rno  soured 
him  with  all  their  own  interests  and  prejudices.     None  now 
but  the  leaders  of  a  party  were  admitted  into  employment. 
The  whigs,   wiiile   they  pretended   to  secure  the  crown  for 
._^their  king,  were,  with  all  possible  arts,  confirming  their  own 
"  'interests,  extending  their  connexions,  and  giving  laws  to  their 
sovereign.     An  "instantaneous  and  total  change  was  made  in 
all  the  offices  of  trust,  honour,  or  advantage.     The  whigs  go- 
'   verned  the  senate  and  the  court ;  whom  they  would  they  op- 
;  pressed  ;  bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  with  severe  laws, 
1  iand  kept  them  at  a  distance  by  vile  distinctions  j  and  then 
'   taught  them  to  call  this — Liberty. 

These  partialities  soon  raised  discontents  among  the  people,, 
and  the  king's  attachment  considerably  increased  the  male- 
contents  through  all  the  kingdom.  The  clamour  of  the  church's 
^  being  in  danger  was  revived,  and  the  people  only  seemed  to 
■~',want  a  leader  to  incite  them  to  insurrection.  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Reading,  still  remembered  the  spirit  with 
which  they  had  declared  for  Sacheverel  ;  and  now  the  cry  was, 
"  Down  with  the  whigs  and  Sacheverel  for  ever." 
vD.t  Upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in 

'"'*•  i  which  the  whigs,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  were 
predominant,  nothing  was  expected  but  the  most  violent  mea- 
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sureii  against  the  late  ministry,  nor  were  the  expectations  of 
mankind  disappointed. 

The  lords  professed  their  hopes,  that  the  king  would  be 
able  to  recover  the  reputation  of  ihe  kingdom  on  the  -Conti- 
nent, the  U)>s  of  which  they  affected  to  deplore.  The  commons 
went  much  farther  :  they  declared  their  resolution  to  trace 
out  those  measures  by  whicli  the  country  was  depressed  ;  they 
resolved  to  seek  at'tt-r  those  al)ottors  on  whom  the  pretender 
seemed  to  ground  his  hopes  ;  aiid  they  determined  to  bring 
such  to  condign  pnr.isbmeRt. 

It  was  the  ariilice,  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign, 
to  stigmatise  all  those  who  testified  their  discontent  against 
government,  as  papists  and  Jacobites.  All  who  ventured  to 
speak  against  the  violence  of  their  measures,  were  reproached 
as  designing  to  bring  in  the  pretender;  and  most  people  were 
consequently  afraid  to  murmur,  since  discontent  was  so  near 
akin  to  treason.  The  people,  therefore,  beheld  the  violence  of 
their  conduct  in  silent  fright,  internally  disapproving,  yet  not 
daring  to  avow  their  detestation. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty  persons, 
to  inspect  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  late  negotiation /or 
peace  ;  ^^nd  to  pick  out  such  of  them  as  might  serve  as  sub- . 
jects  of  accusation  against  the  late  ministry.  After  some  time 
spent  in  this  disquisition,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  declared  to  die  house,  that  a  report  was  drawn  up; 
and  in  the  mean  time  moved,  that  a  warnint  might  be  issued 
for  apprehending  Mr.  Matthew  Prior,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kar- 
ley,  who,  being  in  the  house,  were  immediately  taken  into 
custody.  Ke  then  impeached  lord  Bolingbroke  of  high  trea- 
son. This  struck  some  of  the  meir.bers  with  amazement;  but 
they  were  still  more  astonished,  when  Lord  Coningsby,  lising 
up,  was  heard  to  say,  "  The  worthy  chairman  has  impeached 
the  hand,  but  I  impeach  the  head  ;  he  has  impeached  the 
scholar,  and  I  the  master.  I  impeach  Robert  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  earl  Mortimer,  of  high  treason,  and  other  crimes  and 
-Jpisdemeanors." 

When  loi'd  Oxford  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  tlie  day 
following,  he  was  avoided  hy  the  peers  as  infectious  ;  and  he 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  baseness  of  mankind. 
When  the  articles  weie  read  against  him  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, a  warm  debate  arose  upon  that  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  having  advised  the  French  king  of  the  manner  of  gaining 
Tournay  from  the  Dutch.  Mr,  Walpole  alledged  that  it  was 
treason.     Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  a  known  whig,  said  that  he  could 
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never  be  of  opinion  that  it  amounted  to  treason.  It  was  his 
principle,  he  said,  to  do  justice  to  all  men,  to  the  highest  and 
the  lowest.  He  hoped  he  migtit  pretend  to  some  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  and  would  not  scruple  to  declare  upon  this  part 
of  the  question  in  favour  of  the  criminal.  To  this  Walpole 
answered  with  great  warmth,  that  there  were  several  persons, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  committee,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
yield  to  that  member  in  point  of  honesty,  and  exceeded  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  yet  were  satisfied  that 
the  charge  in  that  article  amounted  to  high  treason.  This 
point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and  the  other  articles 
approved  by  the  house,  the  lord  Coningsby,  attended  by  the 
■whig  members,  impeached  him  soon  after  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords ;  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  mjght 
lose  his  seat,  and  be  committed  to  custody.  When  this  point 
came  to  be  debated  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  violent  altercation 
ensued.  Those  wiio  still  adhered  to  the  deposed  minister, 
maintained  ihe  injustice  and  the  danger  of  such  proceedings. 
At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  up,  and  with  great  tranquillity 
observed,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  always  acted  by  the  im- 
mediate directions  and  command  of  the  queen  his  mistress; 
he  had  never  offended  against  any  known  law,  and  was  uncon- 
cerned for  the' life  of  an  insignificant  old  man. 

Next  day  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  where  he  received  a 
copy  bf  his  impeachment,  and  was  allowed  a  month  to  prepare 
his  answer.  Though  Dr.  Mead  declared,  that  if  the- earl  should 
be  seilt  to  theTov/er,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  house  that  be  should  be  committed. 

At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
haviftg  omitted  to  surrender  themselves  (for  they  had  actually 
fled  to  the  Continent)  vithin  a  limited  time,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  earl  marshal  should  raze  out  their  names  and  arras 
from  among  the  list  of  peers  5  and  inventories  were  tsken  of 
their  estates  and  possessionsj  'which  were  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown. 

Lord  Oxford  being  confined  in  the  Tower,  he  continued 
there  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  nation  was  in  a  con- 
tinual ferment,  from  an  actual  rebellion  that  was  carried  on 
unsuccessfully.  After  the  execntion  of  some  lorfls,  who  were 
taken  ir^  arms,  the  nation  seemed  glutted  with  blood,  and  that 
was  the  time  that  lord  Oxford  petitioned  to  be  brought  to  his 
trial.  He  knew  that  the  fury  of  the  natioji  was  spent  on  ob- 
jects that  •'.vere  really  culpable,  and  expected  that  Lis  case 
wouid  look  .like  kinocence  itself  when  compared  to  theirs.    A 
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day,  therefore^  at  his  own  request,  was  assigned  him,  and  the 
commons  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  thfeir  charge.  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  peers  repaired  to  the  court  in  Westminster- 
hal!,  where  lord  Cowper  presided  as  lord  high-steward.  But 
a  dispute  arising  between  the  lords  and  commons,  concerning 
the  mode  of  his  trial,  the  lords  voted  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  To  this  dispute  he  probably  owed  the  secu- 
rity of  his  title  and  fortune ;  for  as  to  the  articles  importing 
him  guilty  of  high  treason,  diey  were  at  one^  malignant  and 
frivolous  ;  so  that  his  life  was  in  no  manner  of  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  vindictive  proceedings  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  to 
royal  favour  were  closed  against  all  but  a  faction.  The  flames 
of  rebellion  were  actually  kindled  in  Scotland.  The  earl  df 
Mar  assembling  three  hundred  of  his  own  vassals  in  the  High- 
lands, proclaimed  the  pretender  at  Castletown,  and  set  up  his 
standard  at  a  place  called  Braemaer,  assuming  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  forces.  To  second  these 
attempts,  two  vessels  arrived  in  Scotland  from  France,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  officers,  together  with 
assurances  to  the  earl,  that  the  pretender  himself  would  shortly 
come  over  to  head  his  own  forces.  The  earl,  in  consequence 
of  this  promise,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  well  armed  and  provided.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  ap- 
prized of  his  intentions,  and  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his 
attachment  to  the  present  government,  resolved  to  give  him 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duniblain,  though  his  forces 
did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  After  an 
engagement  which  continued  several  hours,  in  the  evening, 
both  sides  drew  otf,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  Though 
the  possession  of  the-field-was  kept  by  neither,  yet  certainly  all 
the  honour  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  day  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle.  It  was-r.ufficiertt  for  him  to  have  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  ;  for,  in  their  circumstances,  delay 
was  defeat.  The  earl  of  Mar  soon  found  his  disapnoininients 
and  his  losses  increase.  The  castleof  Inverness,  of  which  he 
was  in  possession,  was  delivered  up  to  the-king  by  lord  Lovat, 
who  had  hitherto  professed  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  pre- 
tender. The  marquis  of  Tullibardine  forsook  the  earl,  in  order 
to  defend  his  own  part  of  the  country  ;  and  many  of  the  clans 
seeing  no  likelihood  of  coming  soon  to  a-seeond  engagement, 
returned  quietly  home  ;  for  an  irregular -iirmy  is  much  easier 
led  to  battle,' than  induced  to  bear  the  fntigutfs  of  a  canipaign. 

In  the  mean  tinie^  the  rebellion  was  still  more  unsuccessfully 
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prosecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the  pretender  had 
undertaken  this  wild  project  at  Paris,  in  which  ihe  duke  of 
Ormond  and  lord  Eoiingbroke  were  engaged,  lord  Stair,  die 
English  ambassador  there,  had  penetrated  all  his  designs,  and 
sent  faithful  accounts  of  all  his  measures,  and  all  liis  adiierents, 
to  the  ministry  at  home.  Ui)on  the  lirst  rumour,  therefore,  of 
an  insurrection,  they  imprisoned  several  lords  and  gentltMnen, 
of  whom  they  had  a  suspicion.  The  earls  of  Home,  Wi.iiowu, 
llinnoul,  and  others,  were  c()mn>ified  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  king  obtained  leave  from  the  lower  house  ^o  seize 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  John  Packington,  Harvey  Combe, 
and  others.  The  lords  Lansdown  and  Duplin  \vv\e  taken  into 
custody.  Sir  William  Wyndham's  fither-in-lavv,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  offered  to  beeoine  bound  for  his  appearance,  but  his 
surety  was  rt^fused. 

All  these  precautions  were  not  able  to  -stop  the  insurrectioa 
in  the  western  counties,  where  it  was  already  be^^nn.  However, 
all  their  preparations  were  weak  and  ill-conducted  ;  every  mea- 
sure was  betrayed  to  government  as  soon  as  projected,  and  many 
revolts  repressed  in  the  very  outset.  The  university  of  Oxford 
was  treated  with  great  severity  on  this  occasion.  Major-general 
Pepper,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  possession 
of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he  would  instantly  shoot 
any  of  the  -students  who  should  presume  to  appear  without  the 
limits  of  their  respective  colleges.  The  insurrection  in  the 
northern  counties  came  to  greater  maturity.  In  the  month  of 
October,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Farster  took  the 
j^  D  -.  field  with  a  body  of  hoise;  and  being  joined  by  some 
*7i5.  J  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed 
the  pretender.  The  first  attempt  wa.s  to  seize  upon  Newcastle, 
in  which  they  had  many  friends  ;  but  they  found  the  gates 
shut  against  them,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Hexham.  To 
oppose  these,  general  Carpentef  was  detached  by  government, 
with  a  body  of  nine  hundred  men,  and  an  engagement  was 
hourly  expected.  The  rebels  had  proceeded,  by  the  way  of 
Kendal  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  of  which  place  they  took 
possession  without  any  resistance.  But  this  was  the  last  stage 
of  their  ill-advised  incursion  ;  for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  men,  came  up  to  the  town  to  attack  them,  and 
from  his  activity  there  was  no  escaping.  They  now,  therefore^ 
began  to  raise  barricadoes,  and  to  put  the  phice  in  a  posture 
cf  defence,  repulsing  the  first  attack  of  the  royal  army  with 
success.  Next  day,  however.  Wills  was  reinforced  by  Car- 
penter, and  the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides.     In  this  de« 
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'  plorable  situation,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  own 
rashness,  Forster  hoped  to  capitulate  with  the  general,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  colonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
with  a  trumpeter,  to  propose  a  capitulation.  This,  however. 
Wills  refused,  alledging,  that  he  would  not  treat  with  rebels, 
and  that  the  only  favour  tliey  had  to  expect,  was  to  be  spared 

.  from  immediate  slaughter.  These  were  hard  terms,  but  no 
better  could  be  obtained.  They  accordingly  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  put  under  a  strong  guard  :  all  the  noblemen 
and  leaders  were  secured,  and  a  few  of  their  otficers  tried  for 
deserting  from  the  royal  army,  and  shot  by  order  of  a  court- 
martial.  The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and 
iiiverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were  sent 
to  London,  and  led  through  the  streets,  pinioned  and  bound 
together,  to  intimidate  their  party. 

The  pretender  might  by  this  time  have  been  convinced  of 
'the  vanity  of  his  expectations,  in  supposing  that  the  whole 
country  would  rise  up  in  his  cause.  His  allairs  were  actually 
desperate ;  yet,  with  his  usual  infatuation,  he  resolved  to  hazard 
his  person  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when 
such  a  measure  was  too  late  for  success.  Passing,  therefore, 
"through  France  in  disguise,  and  embarking  in  a  small  vessel  ai 
Dunkirk,  be  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days,  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  with  only  six  gentleirien  in  his  train.  He 
passed  unknown  through  Aberdeen  to  Feterosse,  where  he 
-was  met  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  quality.  There  he  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed. His  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed 
and  dispersed.  He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where  he 
made  a  public  entry,  and  in  two  days  more  he  arrived  at 
Scone,  where  he  'ntended  to  have  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion performed.  He  ordered  thanksgivings  to  be  made  for  his 
«afe  arrival  ;  he  enjoined  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  their 
churches  :  and,  without  the  smallest  share  of  power,  went 
through  the  ceremonies  of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of 
ridicule  on  all  his  conduct.  Having  thus  spent  some  time  in 
unimportant  parade,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprize 
with  the  same  levity  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  Having 
made  a  speech  to  his  grand  council,  he  informed  them  of  his 
want  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign, and  therefore  deplored  that  ha  was  compelled  to  leave 
them.  He  once  more  embarked  on  board  a  small  French  ship 
that  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompanied  with  several 
lords,  his  adherents,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Gravelines. 
In  this  manner  ended  a  rebellion,  which  nothing  but  imbe- 
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cility  could  project,  and  nothing  but  rashness  could  support. 
But  though  the  enemy  M'as  no  more,  the  fury  of  the  victors 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  abate  with  success.  The  law  was 
now  put  in  force  with  all  its  terrors  ;  and  the  prisons  of  Lon- 
don were  crowded  with  those  deluded  v/retches,  whom  the 
ministry  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon. 

The  commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  declared  they 
would  prosecute,  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  the  authors  of 
the  late  rebellion.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  earls  of  Der- 
wentwater,  Nithisdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown,  the  lords 
Widdrington,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairiie,  were  impeached,  and, 
upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  lord  Wintown  received  sentence 
of  death.  No  entreaties  could  soften  the  ministry  to  spare 
these  unhappy  men. 

Orders  were  dispatched  for  executing  the  lords  Derwent- 
water,  Nithisdale,  and  Kenmuir,  immediately  ;  the  rest  were 
respited  to  a  farther  time.  Nithisdale,  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  in  woman's  clothes,  which  were  brought  hira 
by  his  mother  the  night  before  he  was  to  have  been  executed. 
Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower-hill  at  the  time  appointed.  Both  underwent  their  sen- 
tence with  calm  intrepidity,  pitied  by  all,  and  seemingly  less 
moved  themselves  than  thuse  who  beheld  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying  the 
rebels  met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  bills  were 
found  against  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Mackintosh^  and  twenty  of 
their  confederates. 

Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  Continent 
in  safety ;  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts,  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  being  suspected  of  having  connived  at  Forster's  es- 
cape, was  tried  for  his  life,  but  acquitted.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  Mackintosh  and  several  other  prisoners  broke  from 
Newgata,  after  having  mastered  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and 
disarmed  the  centinel.  The  court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  those 
that  remained  ;  four  or  live  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, at  Tyburn ;  two-and-twenty  were  executed  at  Preston 
and  Manchester  3  and  about  a  thousand  prisoners  exj^erienced 
the  king's  mercy,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  to  be  transported 
to  North  America. 

A  rupture  with  Spain,  which  ensued- some  time  after,  served 
once  more  to  raise  the  declining  expectations  of  the  pretender 
and  his  adherents.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  the  assistance  of 
cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  new  in.si»rrection 
might  be  excited  in  Etigland.     The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the 
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person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  this  expedition  ;  and  he  obtained 
from  the  Spanish  court  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports, 
having  on  board  six  thousand  regular  troops,  with  arms  for 
twelve  thousand  more.  But  fortune  was  still  as  unfavourable 
as  ever.  Having  set  sail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  storm,  which  disabled 
his  fleet,  and  frustrated  the  expedition.  This  misfortune, 
together  with  tlie  bad  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Sicily, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Philip  to  wish  for  peace  j 
and  he  at  last  consented  to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance.  This 
•was  at  that  time  thought  an  immense  acquisition  5  but  England, 
though  she  procured  the  ratification,  had  -no  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  treaty. 

jj  J)  ,  It  was  about  this  time  that  one  John  Law,  a  Scots- 

1721.  J  man,  had  cheated  France  by  erecting  a  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Mississippi,  which  promised  that  deluded 
people  great  wealth,  but  which  ended  in  involving  the  French 
nation  in  great  distress.  It  was  now  that  the  people  of  England 
were  deceived  by  a  project  entirely  similar,  which  is  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  the  South-sea  scheme,  and  which  was 
felt  long  after  by  thousands.  To  explain  this  as  concisely  as 
possible,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ever  since,  the  revolution 
under  king  William,  the  government  not  having  had  sufficient 
supplies  granted  by  parliament,  or  what  was  granted  requiring 
time  to  be  collected,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from 
several  different  companies  of  merchants,  and,  atnong  the  rest, 
from  that  company  which  traded  to  the  South-sea.  The  South- 
sea  company  having  made  up  their  debt  to  the  government 
ten  millions,  instead  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
they  usually  received  as  interest,  were  satisfied  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that  one  Blount,  who  had 
been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the  cunning  and 
plausibility  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  proposed  to  the 
ministry,  in  the  name  of  the  South-sea  company,  to  buy  up  all 
the  debts  of  the  different  companies  of  merchants,  and  thus  to 
become  tlie  sole  creditor  of  the  state.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
government  were  extremely  advantageous.  The  South-sea  com- 
pany was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  private  proprietors,  who  were  creditors  to  the  government, 
upon  whatever  terms  they  could  agree  on  ;  and  for  the  interest 
of  this  money,  which  they  had  thus  redeemed  and  taken  into 
their  ov;n  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed,  by 
government,  for  six  years^  five  per  cent.,  then  the  interest  shotdd 
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be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.,  and  should  at  any  time  be  redeem- 
nble  by  parliament.  But  now  came  the  part  of  the  scheme  big 
with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  directors  of  the  South-sea  com- 
pany could  not  of  themselves  be  supposed  to  possess  money 
sufficient  to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  em- 
powered to  raise  it  by  opening  a  subscription  to  a  scheme  for 
trading  in  the  Soutli-seas,  from  which  commerce  immense 
ideal  advantages  were  promised  by  the  cunning  directors,  and 
still  greater  expected  by  the  rapacious  creduHty  of  the  people. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  were  creditors  to  government, 
were  invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  stocks  for  that  of 
^he  South-sea  company. 

The  directors'  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the  first  sub- 
scription, but  crowds  came  to  make  the  exchange  of  their 
other  stock  for  South-sea  stock.  The  delusion  was  artfully 
continued  and  spread.  Subscriptions  in  a  very  few  days  sold 
for  double  the  price  they  had  been  bought  at.  The  scheme 
succeeded  even  beyond  the  projector's  hopes,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise.  The 
infatuation  prevailed  j  the  stock  increased  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree, and  to  near  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was  first  sub- 
scribed for. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  awaked  from  their 
dream  of  riches,  and  found  that  all  the  advantages  they  expected 
were  merely  imaginary,  while  thousands  of  families  were  in- 
volved in  one  common  ruin. 

The  principal  delinquents  were  punished  by  parhantient  with 
a  forfeiture  of  all  such  possessions  and  estates  as  they  had  ac- 
quired during  the  continuance  of  this  popular  frenzy  j  and  some 
care  also  was  taken  to  redress  the  sufferers. 

The  discontents  occasioned  by  these  public  calamities  once 
more  gave  the  disaffected  party  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  in 
all  their  counsels  they  were  weak,  divided,  and  wavering. 

The  first  person  who  was  seized  upon  suspicion  was  Francis 
Atterbury,  bishop  of  Biichester,  a  prelate  long  obnoxious  to 
the  present  government,  and  possessed  of  abilities  to  render 
bim  formidable  to  any  ministry  he  opposed.  His  papers  were 
seized,  and  he  himself  confined  to  tlie  Tower.  Soon  after  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrer}^  the  lords  North  and  Grey, 
and  some  others  of  inferior  rank,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
Of  all  these,  however,  only  the  bishop,  who  was  banished,  and 
one  Mr.  Layer,  who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  felt  the  severity, 
of  government,  the  proofs  against  the  rest  amounting  to  np 
convictive  evidence. 
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■  The  commons  about  this  time  finding  many  abuses  had  crept 
into  the  court  of  chancery,  which  either  impeded  justice,  or 
rendered  it  venal,  they  resolved  to  Impeach  the  chancellor, 
Thomas  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
•|  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
n  laborious  and  best  contested  trials  in  the  annals  of  England. 
The  trial  lasted  twenty  days.  The  earl  proved,  that  the  sums 
he  had  received  for  the  sale  of  places  in  chancery,  had  beea 
usually  received  by  former  lord  chancellors,  and  reason  told 
that  such  receipts  were  contrary  to  strict  justice.  Equity, 
therefore,  prevailed  above  precedent ;  the  earl  was  convicted 
of  fraudulent  practices,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  imprisonment  until  the  sum  should  be  paid, 
which  was  accordingly  discharged  in  about  six  weeks  after. 

In  this  manner,  the  corruption,  venality,  and  avarice  of  the 
times  had  increased  wrih  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  nation. 
Commerce  introduced  fraud,  and  wealth  introduced  prodigality. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  parliament  made  some  new  ef- 
forts to  check  the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  which  nov*r 
began  to  be  diffused  through  every  rank  of  life.  But  they  were 
supported  neither  by  the  co-operation  of  the  ministry,  nor  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

It  was  now  two  years  since  the  king  had  visited  his  electoral 
dominions  of  Hanover.  He  therefore,  soon  after  the  breaking 
A.  D.  1  up  of  the  parliament,  prepared  for  a  journey  thither, 
i'27.  J  Having  appointed  a  regency  in  his  absence,  he  embark- 
ed for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon  his  landing,  at  a  little  town 
called  Voet.  Next  day  he  proceeded  on  bis  journey,  and  in  two 
days  more,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden, 
to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  He  supped  there  very 
heartily,  and  continued  his  progress  early  the  next  morning,  but 
between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to  stop.  It  being  per- 
ceived that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motionless.  Monsieur  Fabrice, 
who  had  formerly  been  servant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who 
r.ow  attended  king  George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation, 
by  chafing  it  between  his  hands.  As  this  had  no  effect,  the  sur- 
geon, who  followed  on  horseback,  was  called,  and  he  also  rubbed 
it  with  spirits.  Soon  after  the  king's  tongue  began  to  swell, 
and  he  had  just  strength  to  bid  them  hasten  to  Osnaburgh. 
Then  falling  insensibly  into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered, 
but  expired  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 


GEORGE  IL 

UPON  the  death  of  George  the  Firsts  his  son^  George  the 
Secondj  came  to  the  crown ;  a  man  of  inferior  abilities 
to  the  late  king,  and  strongly  biassed  with  a  partiality  to  his 
dominions  on  the  Continent.  The  chief  person,  and  he  who 
shortly  after  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  power  under  him, 
was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  risen  from  low  beginnings, 
through  two  successive  reigns,  into  great  estimation.  He  was 
considered  as  a  martyr  to  his  cause,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ; 
and  when  the  torj'  party  could  no  longer  oppress  him,  he  still 
preserved  that  hatred  against  them  with  which  he  set  out.  To 
defend  the  declining  prerogative  of  the  crov/n,  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  first  object  of  his  attention  ;  but  soon  after  those 
very  measures,  by  which  he  pretended  to  secure  it,  proved  the 
most  effectual  means  to  lessen  it.  By  corrupting  the  house 
of  commons,  he  increased  their  riches,  and  their  power;  and 
they  were  not  averse  to  voting  away  those  millions  which  he 
permitted  them  so  liberally  to  share.  As  such  a  tendency  in 
him  naturally  produced  opposition,  he  was  possessed  of  a  most 
phi.'.'p.natic  insensibility  to  reproach,  and  a  calm  dispassionate 
manner  of  reas^ciing  upon  such  topics  as  he  desired  should  be 
believed.  His  ciiscoiirse  was  fluent,  but  without  dignity  ;  and 
his  manner  convincing.,  from  its  apparent  want  of  art. 

The  Spaniards  vv'ere  the  first  nation  who  shewed  the  futility 
of  the  treaties  of  the  former  reign  to  biudj  when  any  advantage 
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was  to  be  procured  by  infraction.  The  people  of  our  West  India 
islands  had  long  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  with  the  subjects  of 
Spain  upon  the  Continent  3  but  whenever  detected,  were  rigor- 
ously punished,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated  to  the  crown.  In 
this  temerity  of  adventure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vigilance  of 
pursuit  and  punishment  on  the  other,  it  must  often  have  hap- 
pened that  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty;  and  many 
complaints  were  made,  perhaps  founded  in  justice,  that  the 
English  merchants  were  plundered  by  the  Spanish  king's  vessels 
upon  the  southern  coasts  of  America,  as  if  they  had  been  pirates. 

The  English  ministry,  unwilling  to  credit  every  report  which 
v*as  inflamed  by  resentment  or  urged  by  avarice,  expected  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  by  their  favourite  system  of 
treaty,  and  in  the  mer.n  time  promised  the  nation  redress.  At 
length,  however,  the  complaints  became  more  general,  and  the 
merchants  remonstrated  by  petition  to  the  house  of  commons, 
who  entered  into  a  deliberation  on  the  subject.  They  examrned 
the  evidence  of  several  who  had  been  unjustly  seized,  and 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  trading 
vessel,  had  been  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  most  shocking 
manner  ;  he  gave  in  his  evidence  with  great  precision,  inform-  ■ 
ed  the  house  of  the  manner  they  had  plundered  and  stripped 
him,  of  their  cutting  off  his  ears,  and  their  preparing  to  put 
him  to  death.  "  I  then  looked  up,"  cried  he,  "  to  my  God 
for  pardon,  and  to  my  country  for  revenge." 

Tiiese  accounts  raised  a  flame  among  the  people,  which  it 
was  neither  the  minister's  interest,  nor  perhaps  that  of  the  na- 
tion, to  indulge  :  new  negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  new 
mediators  ofl'ered  their  interposition.  A  treaty  was  signed  at 
Vienna,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  which  settled  the  peace  of  Europe  upon  its 
former  footing,  and  put  off  the  threatening  war  for  a  time.  By 
this  treaty  the  king  of  England  conceived  hopes  that  all  war 
would  be  at  an  end.  Don  Carlos,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Parma,  w^as,  by  the  assistance  of  an  English  Sect,  put  in 
peaceable  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia  ;  while  six  thousand 
Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted,  and  quartered  in  the  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  to  secure  for  him  the  reversion  of  that  dukedom. 

An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  in  which  scarce  any  events 
happened  that  deserve  the  remembrance  of  an  historian. 

During  this  interval  of  profound  peace,  nothing  remarkable 
happened,  and  scarce  any  contest  ensued  except  in  the  British 
parliament,  where  the  disputes  between  the  court  and  country 
party  were  carried  on  with  unceasing  animosity. 
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A  society  of  men  in  this  interested  age  of  seeming  beneva- 
lence,  had  united  themselves  into  a  corapanyj  by  the  name  of 
A.  D.  \  the  Charitable  Corporation  J  and  their  professed  Inten- 
'^"*  ^  tion  was  to  lend  money  at  legal  interest  to  the  poor, 
upon  small  pledges,  and  to  persons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper 
security.  Their  capital  was  at  first  hmited  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  but  they  afterwards  increased  it  to  six  hundred  thour 
sand.  This  money  was  supplied  by  subscription,  and  the  care 
of  conducting  the  capital  was  entrusted  to  a  proper  number 
of  directors.  This  company  having  continued  for  more  thaa 
twenty  years,  the  cashier,  George  Robinson,  member  for  Mar- 
low,  and  the  warehouse-keeper,  John  Thompson,  disappeared 
in  one  day.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  capital  was 
found  to  be  sunk  and  embezzled  by  means  which  the  proprie- 
tors could  not  discover.  They  therefore,  in  a  petition,  repre- 
sented to  the  house  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
frauded, and  the  distress  to  which  many  of  the  petitioners  were 
reduced.  A  secret  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into 
this  grievance,  a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud  was  soon  dis- 
covered, which  had  been  carried  on  by  Robinson  and  Thomp- 
son, in  concert  with  some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the 
capital,  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  persons  of  rank 
and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous  conspiracy  ;  and 
even  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the  nation  did  not  escape 
censure.  A  spirit  of  avarice  and  rapacity  infected  every  rank 
of  life  about  this  time  ;  no  less  than  six  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts  of  knavery.  Sir 
Robert  Sutton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  and  George  Robinson,  for 
their  frauds  in  the  management  of  the  Charitable  Corporation 
scheme ;  Dennis  Bond,  and  serjeant  Burch,  for  a  fraudulent 
sale  of  the  late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater's  large  estate  j 
and,  lastly,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  Luxury  had 
given  birth  to  prodigality,  and  that  was  the  parent  of  the 
meanest  arts  of  peculation.  It  was  asserted  in  the  house  of 
lords,  at  that  time,  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  forfeited  estates 
was  ever  applied  to  the  senice  of  the  public,  but  became  the 
reward  of  fraud  and  venality. 

^_  j)_,  A  scheme,  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  sooii 
1732.  1  after  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public,  which  was 
to  fix  a  general  excise.  The  minister  introduced  it  into  the 
bouse,  by  going  into  a  detail  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  fac« 
tors  in  London,  who  were  employed  by  the  Ameiican  planters 
in  selling  their  tobacco.  To  prevent  these  frauds,  he  propo- 
sed, that,  instead  of  having  the  customs  levied  in  the  usual 
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.  manner  upon  tobacco,  all  hereafter  to  be  imported  should  be 
lodged  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  oificers 
■*  jof  the  crown,  that  it  should  from  thence  be  sold,  upon  paying 
Hthe  duty  of  four-pence  a  pound,  when  the  proprietor  found  a 
'^]  purchaser.  This  proposal  raised  a  violent  ferment,  not  less 
within  doors  than  without.  It  was  asserted,  that  it  would  ex- 
pose the  factors  to  such  hardships,  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  their  trade,  and  that  such  a  scheme  would  not  even 
prevent  the  frauds  compl-ained  of.  It  was  added,  that  a  num- 
ber of  additional  excisemen  and  warehouse-keepers  would  thus 
be  employed,  which  would  at  once  render  the  ministry  formi- 
dable, and  the  people  dependent.  Such  were  the  arguments 
made  use  of  to  stir  up  the  citizens  to  oppose  this  law ;  argu- 
ments rather  specious  than  solid,  since,  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages, the  tax  upon  tobacco  would  thus  be  more  safely  and  ex- 
peditiously collected,  and  the  avenues  to  numberless  frauds 
would  be  shut  up.  The  people,  however^  were  raised  into  such 
a  ferment,  that  the  parliament-house  was  surrounded  with 
multitudes,  who  intimidated  the  ministry,  and  compelled  them 
to  drop  the  design.  The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated 
with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace  of  London. 

Ever  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
had  insulted  and  distressed  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  British  merchants  had  attempted  to  carry  on  an  illicit 
trade  in  their  dominions.  A  right  which  the  English  merchants 
claimed  by  treaty,  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  gave  them  frequent  opportunities  of  pushing  in  con- 
traband commodities  upon  the  Continent ;  so  that  to  suppress 
the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were  reholved  to  annihilate  the  claim. 
The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  had  often  been  acknowledged, 
but  never  clearly  ascertained  ;  in  all  former  treaties  it  was  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  too  little  importance  to  make  a  separate 
article  in  any  negotiation.  The  Spanish  vessels  appointed  for 
protecting  the  coast  continued  their  severities  upon  the  English} 
many  of  the  subjects  of  Britain  were  sent  to  dig  in  the  mines 
of  Potosi,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  conveying  their  com- 
plaints to  those  who  might  send  them  redress.  One  remon- 
strance followed  another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  of  this  viola- 
tion of  treaty  ;  but  the  only  answers  given  were  promises  of 
inquiry,  which  produced  no  reformation.  Our  merchants  com- 
plained loudly  of  those  outrages,  but  the  ministers  vainly  ex- 
pected from  negotiations  that  redress  which  was  only  to  be  ob- 
t:iined  by  arms. 
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The  fears  discovered  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  server  f 
only  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  enemy  ;  and  their  guard 
ships  continued  to  seize  not  only  all  the  guilty,  but  the  iono- 
cent,  whom  they  found  sailing  along  the  Spanish  main.  Ai 
last,  however,  the  complaints  of  the  English  merchants  were 
loud  enough  to  interest  the  house  of  commons ;  their  letter; 
and  memorials  were  produced,  and  their  grievances  enforced 
by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  It  was  soon  found,  that 
the  m.oney  which  Spain  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  reason  assigned  for  the  delay. 
The  minister,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  general  ardour,  and  to 
atone  for  his  former  deficiencies,  assured  the  house  that  he 
would  put  the  nation  in  a  condition  for  war.  Soon  after,  let- 
ters of  reprisals  were  granted  against  the  Spaniards  j  and  this 
being  on  both  sides  considered  as  an  actual  commencement  of  ] 
hostilities,  both  diligently  set  forward  their  armaments  by  sea 
and  land.  In  this  threatening  situation,  the  French -minister 
at  the  Hague  declared  that  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaty 
to  assist  the  king  of  Sp^in  ;  so  that  the  alliances  which  but 
twenty  years  before  had  taken  place  were  now  quite  reversed. 
At  that  tune  France  and  England  were  combined  against  Spain 
— at  present,  France  and  Spain  were  united  against  England  : 
such  little  Ropes  can  statesmen  place  upon  the  firmest  treaties, 
where  there  is  no  superior  power  to  compel  the  observance. 

A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain  being  now  become 
unavoidable,  tlie  people,  who  had  long  clamoured  for  war, 
began  to  feel  uncommon  alacrity  at  its  approach;  and  the 
ministry,  finding  it  inevitable,  began  to  be  as  earnest  in  pre- 
A.  D.>  paration.  Orders  were  issued  for  augmenting  the  land 
1739.  j  forces,  and  raising  a  body  of  marines.  War  was  de- 
clared with  proper  solemnity  3  and  soon  after  two  rich  Spanish 
prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  Vernon,  a 
man  of  more  courage  than  experience,  of  more  confidence  than 
skill,  was  sent  commander  of  a  fleet  into  the  West  Indies,  to 
distress  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  asserted, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Porto  Bello,  a  fort  and  harbour 
in  South  America,  could  be  easily  destroyed,  and  that  he  him- 
self would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  A  pro- 
ject which  appeared  so  wild  and  impossible  was  ridiculed  by 
the  ministry ;  but  as  he  still  insisted  upon  the  proposal,  they 
complied  with  bis  request,  hoping  that  his  want  of  success 
might  repress  the  confidence  of  his  party.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  disappointed ;  for  with  six  ships  only  he  attacked 
and  demolished  all  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and  came 
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Ijiway  victorious,  with  scarce  the  loss  of  a  man.  This  victory 
was  magnified  at  home  in  all  the  strains  of  panegyric,  and  the 
triumph  was  far  superior  to  the  value  of  the  conquest. 

While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  other  depart- 
ments, a  squadron  of  ships  was  equipped  for  distressing  the 
enemy  in  the  South  seas,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
commodore  Anson.  This  fleet  was  destined  to  sail  through 
the  streights  of  Magellan,  and  steering  northwards  along  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  toco-operate  occasionally  with  ad- 
miral Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  delays  and 
mistakes  of  the  ministry  frustrated  that  part  of  the  scheme, 
which  was  originally  well  laid.  When  it  was  too  late  in  the 
season  the  commodore  set  out  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  two  store  ships,  with  about  fourteen  hundred  men. 
Having  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil,  he  refreshed  his  men  for 
some  time  on  the  island  of  St,  Catherine,  a  spot  that  enjoys  all 
fhe  fruitfulness  and  verdure  of  the  luxurious  tropical  climate. 
From  thence  he  steered  his  course  into  the  cold  and  tempes- 
tuous regions  of  the  south  ;  and  in  about  five  months  after, 
meeting  a  terrible  tempest,  he  doubled  Cape  Horn.  By  this 
time  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  his  crew  deplorably  disabled 
with  the  scurvy  ;  so  that  with  much  difl5culry  he  gained  the 
delightful  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  There  he  was  joined  by 
one  ship,  and  a  vessel  of  seven  guns.  From  thence  advanc- 
ing northward,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  attacked 
the  city  of  Paita  by  night.  In  this  bold  attempt  he  made  no 
use  of  his  shipping,  nor  even  disembarked  all  his  men  ;  a  few 
soldiers,  favoured  by  darkness,  sufficed  to  fill  the  whole  town 
with  terror  and  confusion.  The  governor  of  the  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants  fled  on  all  sides  :  accustomed  to  be  severe,  they 
expected  severity.  In  the  mean  time,  a  small  body  of  the 
•English  kept  possession  of  the  town  for  three  days,  stripping  it 
of  all  the  treasures  and  merchandise  to  a  considerable  amount, 
and  then  setting  it  on  fire. 

-  Soon  after  this  small  squadron  advanced  as  far  as  Panama, 
situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
great  American  continent.  The  commodore  now  ])laced 
all  his  hopes  in  taking  one  of  those  valuable  Spanish  ships 
which  trade  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Mexico.  Not  above 
one  or  two  at  the  most  of  these  immensely  rich  ships  went 
from  one  continent  to  the  other  in  a  year ;  they  were  there- 
fore very  large,  in  order  to  carry  a  suflficiency  of  treasure,  and 
proportionably  strong  to  defend  it.  In  hopes  of  meeting  with 
one  of  these,  llie  commodore,  with  his  little  fleet,  traversed 
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the  Pacific  Ocean  j  but  the  scUrvy  once  more  visiting  his  creW^ 
several  of  his  men  died,  and  almost  all  were  disabled.    In  this ' 
exigence,  having  brought  all  his  men  into  one  vessel,  and  set 
fire  to  the  other,  he  steered  for  the  island  of  Tinian,  which  lies  jt 
about  halfway  between  the  new  world  and  the  old.      In  thtsj) 
charming  abode  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  his  men  re-'j^ 
covered  their  health,  and  his  ship  was  refitted  for  sailing. 

Thus  refitted,  he  set  forward  for  China,  where  he  laid  !ni 
proper  stores  for  once  more  traversing"  back  that  immense  ocean, 
hi  \^'hich  he  had  just  before  sufi^ered  such  incredible  difficulties. 
Having  accordingly  taken  some  Dutch  and  Indian  sailors  oa 
board,  he  again  steered  towards  America ;  and  at  length,  after 
various  toils,  discovered  the  Spanish  galleon  he  had  so  long 
and  ardently  expected.  This  vessel  was  built  as  well  for  the 
purposes  of  war  as  of  merchandise.  It  mounted  sixty  guns, 
tmd  five  Imndred  men,  while  the  crew  of  the  commodore  did 
not  amount  to  half  that  number.  However,  the  victory  was 
on  the  side  of  the  English  ;  and  they  returned  home  with  their 
valuable  prize,  -which  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  tliir- 
teen  thoustind  pounds  sterling ;  while  the  different  captures 
that  had  been  made  before  amounted  to  as  much  more.  Thus, 
after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  conducted  with  astonishing  per- 
severance and  intrepidity,  the  public  sustained  the  loss  of  a 
Koble  fleet  3  but  a  few  individuals  became  possessed  of  immense 
riches. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  conducted  other  operations 
against  the  enemy  with  amazing  activity.  When  Anson  set 
out,  it  "was  with  a  design  of  acting  a  subordinate  part  to  a  for- 
midable armament  designed' for  the  coasts  of  New  Spain,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost  an  equal 
number  of  frigates,  furnished  v/ith  all  kinds  cff  warlike  stores) 
near  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  as  many  land  forces.  Never 
Avas  a  fleet  more  completely  equipped,  nor  never  had  the  na^ 
lion  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Lord  Cathcart  was  ap- 
ponted  to  command  the  land  forces  ;  but  he  dying- on  the  pas- 
sage, the  command  devolved  upon  General  Wentworth,  whose 
abilities  were  supposed  to  be  unequal  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him. 

When  the  forces  were  landed  at  Carthagena,  they  erected  a 
battery,  with  which  they  made  a  breach  in  the  principal  fort, 
while  Vernon,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  sent  a  number  of 
ships  into  the  harbour,  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
co-operate  wifo  the  army  on  shore.  The  breach  being  deemed 
pr.iclicable^  a"bcdy  of  troops  were  ccmruatidcd  to  storm  ;  b«t 
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Lhe  Spaniards  deserted  tiie  forts,  which,  if  possessed  of  courage, 
they  might  have  defended  with  success.  The  troops,  upon 
gaining  this  advantage,  were  advanced  a  good  deal  nearer  the 
city  J  but  there  they  met  a  much  greater  opposition  than  they 
had  expected.  It  was  found,  or  at  least  asserted,  that  the 
fleet  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  attempt  one  of  the  forts  by  scaling. 
The  leaders  of  the  fleet  and  the  anrjy  began  mutually  to  ac- 
cuse each  other,  each  asserting  the  probability  of  what  the 
other  denied.  At  length  Wentworth,  stiinulated  by  the  ad- 
miral's reproach,  resolved  to  try  the  dangerous  experiment,  and 
ordered  that  fort  St.  Lazare  should  be  attempted  by  scalade. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this  undertaking; 
the  forces  marching  up  to  the  attack,  the  guides  were  slain, 
and  they  mistook  their  way.  Instead  of  attempting  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  fort,  they  advanced  to  where  it  was  strongest, 
and  where  they  v/ere  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Grant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  killed  in  the  be- 
ginning. Soon  after,  it  was  found  that  their  scaling  ladders 
.v/ere  too  short ;  the  officers  w  ere  perplexed  for  want  of  orders, 
and  the  troops  stood  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy, 
v/iihout  knowing  how  to  proceed.  After  ber.ring  a  dreadful 
fire  for  some  hours  Avitb  great  intrepidity,  they  at  length  re- 
treated, leaving  six  hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot.  The  ter- 
rors of  the  climate  soon  began  to  be  more  dreaded  than  tliose 
of  war :  the  rainy  season  came  on  with  such  violence,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  continue  encamped:  and  the 
mortality  of  the  season  now  began  to  attack  them  in  all  its 
frightful  varieties.  To  these  calamities,  sutiicient  to  quell  any 
enterprise,  was  added  the  dissension  between  the  land  and  sea 
commanders,  who  blamed  each  other  for  every  failure,  and  be- 
came frantic  with  mutual  recrimination.  They  only,  tiierefore, 
at  last,  could  be  brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  measure, 
■which  was  to  re-embark  the  troops,  and  withdraw  them  as 
quick  as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  and  contagion. 

This  fatal  miscarriage,  which  tarnished  the  British  glory, 
xvas  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than  the  kingdom  was  filled 
with  murmurs  and  discontent.  The  loudest  burst  of  indigna- 
tion was  directed  at  the  minister  3  and  they  who  once  praised 
him  for  successes  he  did  not  merit,  condemned  him  now  for  a 
failure  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

The  minister  finding  the  indignation  of  the  house  of  commons 
A.  D.-i  turned  against  him,  tried  every  art  to  break  that  con- 
1741-  i     federacy  which  he  knew  he  had  not  strength  to  oppose. 
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The  resentment  of  the  people  had  been  raised  against  him  ti,j^ 
an  extravagant  height  j  and  their  leaders  taught  them  toexpec.  | 
very  signal  justice  on  their  supposed  oppressor.   At  length,  find-  ^ 
ing  his  post  untenable,  he  declared  he  would  never  sit  raon 
in  that  house.  The  next  day,  the  king  adjourned  both  houses  o 
parliament  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  interim  Sir  Robert  Walpolt 
vas  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments 

But  the  pleasure  of  his  defeat  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  i 
soon  appeared  that  those  who  declared  most  loudly  for  th( 
liberty  of  the  people,  had  adopted  new  measures  with  their  new 
employments.  The  new  converts  were  branded  as  betrayer: 
of  the  interests  of  their  country }  but  particularly  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people  fell  upon  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath,  who  bac 
long  declaimed  against  that  very  conduct  he  now  seemed  ear- 
nest to  pursue.  He  had  been  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  champions  that  had  eve: 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  but  allured,  perhaps,  with  th« 
hope  of  governing  in  Walpole's  place,  he  was  contented  to  giv« 
up  his  popularity  for  ambition.  The  king,  however,  treate< 
hira  with  that  neglect  which  he  merited  ;  he  was  laid  aside  fo 
life,  and  continued  a  wretched  survivor  of  all  his  former  im^ 
portance. 

The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740,  the  French  began  tc 
think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exerting  their  ambitioi 
once  more.  Regardless  of  treaties,  particularly  that  called  th« 
.  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  the  reversion  of  all  the  late  em- 
peror's dominions  was  settled  upon  his  daughter,  they  causec 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queer 
.  of  Hungarv',  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  ai 
illustrious  line  of  emperors,  saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheri- 
tance, and  left  for  a  whole  year  deserted  by  all  Europe,  anc 
without  any  hopes  of  succour.  She  had  scarce  closed  he 
father's  eyes,  when  she  lost  Silesia,  by  an  irruption  of  tb( 
young  king  of  Prussia,  v/ho  seized  the  opportunity  of  her  de 
fenceless  state  to  renew  his  ancient  pretensions  to  that  pro 
vince,  of  which  it  must  be  owned  his  ancestors  had  been  un 
justly  deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  thi 
rest  of  her  dominions  ;  England  vas  the  only  ally  that  seemec 
willing  to  espouse  her  helpless  condition.  Sardinia  and  Hol- 
land soon  after  came  to  her  assistance,  and  last  of  all  Russi; 
acceded  to  the  union  in  her  favour. 

It  may  now  be  demanded,  what  cause  Britain  had  to  in 
termeddle  in  these  continental  schemes.  It  car  only  be  an 
swered,  tliat  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  the  security  of  tha 
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lectorate,  depended  upon  the  nicely  balancing  the  different 
nterests  of  the  empire ;  and  the  English  ministry  were  willing 
o  gratify  the  king. 
Accordingly,  the  king  sent  a  body  of  English  forces  into  the 
'"NTetherlaiids,  which  he  had  augmented  by  sixteen  thousand 
^Hanoverians,   to   make  a  diversion   upon   the   dominions   of 
''France,  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's  favour ;   and  by  the  assist- 
''ance  of  these,   the  queea  of  Hungary  soon  began  to  turn  the 
"'scale  of  victory  on  her  side.     The  French  were  driven  out  of 
*  Bohemia.     Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.     Her  rival,  the  no- 
minal emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  her  ;   and  being  aban- 
"''doned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped  of  even  his  hereditary  do- 
ininions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 

The  French,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Austrian 
A.  D.\  and  British  forces,  assembled  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
"•  ^  men  on  the  river  Mayne,  under  the  command  of  mar- 
shal Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon  the  east  side  of  that 
river.  The  British  forces,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand, 
'pushed  forward,  on  the  other  side,  into  a  country  where  they 
found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  the  French 
having  cut  off  all  means  of  their  being  supplied.  The  king  of 
England  arrived  at  the  camp  while  his  army  was  in  this  de- 
plorable situation  ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  penetrate  forward 
to  join  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  who  had 
reached  Hanau.  With  this  view  he  decamped  ;  but  before 
his  array  had  reached  three  leagues,  he  found  the  enemy  had 
enclosed  him  on  every  side,  near  a  village  called  Dettingen. 

Nothing  now  presented  but  the  most  mortifying  prospects  5 
if  he  fought  the  enemy,  it  must  be  at  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage ;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there  was  a  certainty  of  being 
starved  ;  and  a  retreat  for  all  was  impossible.  The  impetuosity 
■  of  the  French  troops  saved  his  whole  array.  They  passed  a 
defile,  which  they  should  have  been  contented  to  guard  ;  and, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Gramont,  their  horse 
charged  the  English  foot  with  great  fury.  Tbey  were  received 
with  intrepidity  and  resolution  ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  repass  the  Mayne  with  precipitation,  with  the 
Joss  of  above  five  thousand  men. 

Meanwhile  the  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  every  side. 
They  projected  an  invasion  of  England  ;  and  Charles,  the  son 
of  the  old  pretender,  departed  from  Rome,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Spanish  courier,  for  Paris*,  where  he  had  an  audience  ©f  the 
French  king,  ■  ■>;:'' /.. 
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The  family  had  long  been  the  dupes  of  France  i'%ui  it  was 
thought  at  present  there  were  serious  resolutions  formed  in  theii 
favour.  The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  amounted  tc 
fifteen  thousand  men  ;  preparations  were  made  for  embarking 
them  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  of  the  nearest  ports  to  England, 
under  the  eye  of  the  young  pretender.  The  duke  de  Roque- 
seuille,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  see  them  safely 
Janded  in  England,  and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  corii- 
mand  them,  when  put  on  shore.  But  the  whole  project  was 
disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who,  with 
a  superior  fleet,  made  up  to  attack  them.  The  French  fleet 
was  thus  obliged  to  put  back  ;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  da- 
maged their  transports  beyond  redress ;  and  the  French,  now 
frustrated  in  their  scheme  of  a  sudden  descent^  thought  fit 
openly  to  declare  war. 

The  French,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  war  with  great 
alacrity.  They  besieged  Fribourg,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  campaign  invested  the  strong  city  of  Tournay.  Al- 
though the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  and  although  com-, 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  yet  they  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  this  city  by  hazarding  a  battle.  They  accordingly 
marched  against  the  enemy,  and  took  post  in  sight  of  the 
^French,  who  were  encamped  on  an  eminence,  the  village  of 
St.  Antoine  on  the  right,  a  wood  on  the  left,  and  the  town  of 
Fontenoy  before  them.  This  advantageous  situation  did  not 
repress  the  ardour  of  the  English,  who  began  the  attack  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pressing  forward,  bore  down 
all  opposition.  They  were  for  near  an  hour  victorious,  and 
confident  of  success  j  while  Saxe,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
commanded  the  French  army,  was  at  that  time  sick  of  the 
same  disorder  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  However,  he  was 
carried  about  to  all  the  posts  in  a  litter,  and  assured  his  atten- 
dants, that,  notwithstanding  all  unfavourable  appearances,  the 
day  was  his  own.  A  column  of  the  English,  without  any  com- 
mand, but  by  mere  mechanical  courage,  had  advanced  upon  the 
enemy's  lines,  which  opening,  formed  an  avenue  on  each  side 
to  receive  them.  It  was  then  that  the  French  artillery  on  the 
three  sides  began  to  play  on  this  forlorn  body,  which,  though 
they  continued  for  a  long  time  unshaken,  were  obliged  at  last 
to  retreat  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  bloody  battles  that  had  been  fought  in  this  age  ;  the  allies 
leff  on  the  field  of  battle  near  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the 
French  bought  their  victory  with  near  an  equal  number  o£ 
slain. 
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This  blow,  by  which  Tournay  was  taken  by  the  French, 
gave  them  such  a  manifest  superiority  all  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  they  kept  the  fruits  of  their  victory  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  war. 

jL  D.  1  But  though  bnd  success  attended  the  British  arms  by 

'■'••*■  J  land  and  sea,  yet  these  being  distant  evils,  the  English 
seepaed  only  to  complain  from  honourable  motives,  and  mur- 
mured at  distresses  of  which  they  had  but  a  very  remote  pros- 
pect. A  civil  war  was  now  going  to  be  kindled  in  their  own 
dominions,  which  mixed  terrors  with  their  complaints  ;  and 
which,  while  it  increased  their  perplexities,  only  cemented 
their  union. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  son  of  the  old  pretender  re- 
solved to  make  an  etFort  for  gaining  the  British  crown.  Charles 
Edward,  the  adventurer  in  question,  had  been  bred  in  a  luxu- 
rious court,  without  partaking  of  its  effeminacy.  He  was  en- 
terprising and  ambitious  :  but,  either  from  inexperience,  or 
natural  inability,  utterly  unequal  to  the  bold  undertaking.  He 
was  long  flattered  by  the  rash,  the  superstitious,  and  the  needy  ; 
he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  was  ripe  for  a  I'evolt, 
and  that  it  could  no  longer  bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes 
with  which  it  was  burthened. 
[I  Being  now,  therefore,  furnished  with  some  money,  and  witii 
still  larger  promises  from  France,  who  fanned  his  ambition,  he 
embarked  for  Scotland  on  board  a  small  frigate,  accompanied 
by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a 
few  other  desperate  adventurers. 

Thus,  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  British  empire,  he  only 

brovigbt  widi  him  seven  officers,  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men. 

The  boldr.ess  cf  this  enterprise  astonished  all  Europe.     It 

awakened  the  fears  of  the  pusillanimous,   the  ardour  of  the 

brave,  and  the  pity  of  the  wise. 

But  by  this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  at  Perth, 
__  where  the  unnecessary  ceremony  was  performed  of  proclaim- 
,,  irig  hi^s  fiuher  king  of  Great  Britain.  From  thence  descending 
,,,  with  his  forces  from  the  mountains,  they  seemed  to  gather  as 
_  ihey  went  forward  ;  and  advancing  to  Edinburgh,  they  entered 
j;,,lhat  city  without  opposition.  There  again  the  pageantry  of 
j^'^proclamation  was  performed  ;  and  there  he  promised  to  dissolve 
-.i'.jhe  Union,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  grievances  of 
,.^4lie  country.  However,  the  castle  of  that  city  still  held  out, 
^,;p^.  he  was  unprovided  v.'ith  cannon  lo  besiege  it. 
^  .t^,  the  mean  time,  Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued  the 
rebels  through  the  Highlands,  but  bad  declined  meeting  them 
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in  their  descent,  being  now  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of 
dragoons,  resolved  to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  and  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  young  adventurer,  whose  forces  were 
rather  superior,  though  undisciplined,  attacked  him  near  Pres- 
tonpans,  aiwut  twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight.  This  victory,  by 
which  the  king  lost  five  hundred  men,  gave  the  rebels  great 
influence  ;  and  bad  the  pretender  taken  advantage  of  the 
general  csnsternation,  and  marched  directly  for  England,  the 
consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was 
■amused  by  the  promise  of  succours  which  never  came  ;  and 
thus  induced  to  re.-jain  in  Edinburgh,  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of 
an  unimportant  victory,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  monarch. 

While  the  young  pretender  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time 
nt  Edinburgh,  (for,  in  dangerous  enterprises,  delay  is  but  de- 
feat,) the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  took  every  proper  precau- 
tion to  oppose  him  with  success.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops, 
that  had  come  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  were  dis- 
patched northward,  under  the  command  of  general  Wade. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after  arrived  from  Flanders,  and 
was  followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry, 
well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  action.  Besides  these,  volunteers 
offered  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  every  county  ex- 
erted a  vigorous  spirit  of  indignation  both  against  the  ambition, 
the  religion,  and  the  allies  of  the  young  pretender. 

However,  he  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  taught  him 
maxims  very  different  from  those  that  then  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land. Though  he  might  have  brought  civil  war,  and  all  the 
calamities  attending  it,  with  him  into  the  kingdom,  he  had 
been  taught  the  assertion  of  his  right  was  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  him,  and  the  altering  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  the 
religion  of  this  country,  an  object  of  laudable  ambition.  Thus 
animated,  he  went  forward  with  vigour,  and  having,  upon  fre- 
quent consultations  with  his  officers,  come  to  a  resolution  of 
making  an  irruption  into  England,  he  entered  the  country  by 
the  western  border,  and  invested  Carlisle,  which  surrendered 
in  less  than  three  days.  He  there  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  armsj  and  there  too  he  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaim- 
ed king. 

General  Wade  being  apprised  of  his  progress,  advanced 
across  the  country  from  the  opposite  shore,  but  receiving  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  was  two  days  march  before  him,  he 
retired  to  his  former  station.  The  young  pretender,  therefore, 
thus  unopposed,  resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  kingdom^ 
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^avtng  received  assurances  frpm  France,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southern  coasts,  to  make 
a  diversion  in  his  favour.  He  was  flattered  also  with  the  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  malecontents  as 
he  passed  forward,  and  that  his  army  v/ould  increase  on  his 
inarch.  Accordingly,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  whick  ■ 
he  should  rather  have  left  defenceless,  he  advanced  to  Penrith, 
marching  on  foot  in  a  Highland  dress,  and  continued  his  irrup- 
tion till  he  came  to  Manchester,  where  he  established  his  head 
quarters. 

■  He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English,  who 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Townly. 
From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  to  Derby,  intending  to  go 
by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  followers ;  but  the  factions  among 
his  own  chiefs  prevented  his  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

He  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  capital,  which  was  tilled  with  perplexity  and  consternation. 
Had  he  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that  expedition  which  he 
had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
metropolis,  where  he  would  certainly  have  been  joined  by  a 
coMsidemble  number  of  his  well-wishers,  who  waited  impa- 
tiently for  his  approach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son. But  he  found  safety  from  the  discontents  which  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  pretender's  army.  In  fact,  he  was  but 
the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces  ;  as  his  generals,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Highland  clans,  were,  from  their  education,  ignorant,  and 
averse  to  subordination.  They  had,  from  the  beginning,  began 
to  embrace  opposite  systems  of  operation,  and  contend  with 
each  other  for  pre-eminence  ;  but  they  seemed  now  unanimous 
in  returning  to  their  own  country  once  more. 

The  rebels  accordingly  effected  their  retreat  to  Carlisle  with- 
out any  loss,  and  from  tlience  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and 
Solway  into  Scotland.  In  these  marches,  however,  they  pre- 
served all  the  rules  of  war ;  they  abstained  in  a  great  measure 
from  plunder,  they.levied  contributions  on  the  towns  as  they 
passed  along,  and  with  unaccountable  precaution  left  a  garri- 
son in  Carlisle,  which  shortly  after  was  (jbliged  to  surrender  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  discretion,  to  the  number  of  foiwr 
hundred  men.  jMr^-lk^; 

The  pretender  being  returned  to  Scotland,  he  proceeded 
to  Glasgow,  from  which  city  he  exacted  severe  contiibutions. 

M3 
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'  Hd'advartced  from  thence  to  Stirling, where  he  was  Joined 
by  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  some  forces  which  had 
been  assembled  in  his  absence.  Other  clans,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  came  in  likewise  ;  and  from  some  supplies  of 
money  which  he  received  from  Spain,  and  from  some  skirmishes 
in  which  he  was  successful  against  the  royalists,  his  affairs 
began  to  wear  a  more  promising  aspect.  Being  joined  by  lord 
Drummond,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Stirling,  commanded  by 
general  Blakeney  ;  but  the  rebel  forces  being  unused  to  sieges, 
consumed  much  time  to  no  purpose.  It  was  daring  this  at- 
tempt, that  general  Hawley,  who  commanded  a  considerable 
body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh,  undertook  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  advanced  towards  the  rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk,  After 
two  days  spent  in  mutually  examining  each  other's  strength, 
the  rebels  being  ardent  to  engage,  were  led  on  in  full  spirits 
to  attack  the  king's  army.  The  pretender,  who  was  in  the 
front  line,  gave  tlie  signal  to  engage  ;  and  the  first  fire  put 
. '  Jiawley's  forces  into  confusion.  The  horse  retreated  with  pre- 
/^''cipitation,  and  fell  upon  their  own  infantry  ;  while  the  rebels 
•'•'.following  the  blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  army  fled 
'  "With  the  utmost  precipitation.  They  retired  in  confusion  to 
Edinburgh,  leaving  the  conqnerers  in  possession  of  their  tents, 
their  artillery,  and  tlie  field  of  battle. 

Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  not  unpros- 

perous  ;  but  here  was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs.    The  duke 

of  Cumberland,  at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  English  army, 

had  been  recalled  from  Flanders,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 

of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  about  fourteen 

thousand  men.     With  these  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where 

he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Scots  nobility,  attached  to  the 

house  of  Hanover  ;  and  having  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 

his  army,  he  resolved  to  find  out  the  enemy,  who  retreated  at 

his  approach.  After  having  refreshed  his  troops  at  Aberdeen  for 

some  time,  he  renewed  bis  march,  and  in  twelve  days  he  came 

up  to  the  banks  of  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spsy.  This  was  the 

place  wnere  the  rebels  might  have  disputed  his  passage,   but 

;    they  lojt  every  advantage  in  disputing  with  each  other.     They 

-^'•seemed  now  totally  void  of  all  counsel  and  subordination,  with- 

•^  out  conduct,  and  without  unanimity.     After  a  variety  of  con- 

^-  tests  among  each  otTier,   they  resolved  to  await  their  pursuers 

•"^"'irpon  the  plains  of  Culloden,  a  place  about  nine  miles  distant 

from  Inverness,  embosomed  in  hills,  except  on  that  side  whicl^ 

was  open  to  the  tea.    There  they  drew  up  ia  order  cf  battle. 
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fc  *o  thfr  nuojber  of  eight  thousand  men,  in  three  divisions^  sup- 
•^  plied  with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  all  manned  and  served. 
The  battle  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  j   the 

■  cannon  of  the  king's  army  did  dreadful  execution  among  the 
;  rebels,  while  theirs  was  totally  unserviceable.  One  of  the  great 

•errors  in  all  the  pretender's  warlike  measures,  was  his  subject- 
i  ing  wild  and  undisciplined  troops  to  the  forms  of  artful  war, 
and  thus  repressing  their  native  ardour,  from  which  alone  he 
could  hope  for  success.  After  they  had  been  kept  in  their 
ranks,  and  withstood  the  English  tire  for  some  time,  they  at 
length  became  impatient  for  closer  engagement  ;  and  about 
live  hundred  of  them  made  an  irruption  upon  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy  with  their  accustomed  ferocity.  The  tirst  line  being 
,  disordered  by  this  onset,  two  battalions  advanced  to  support  it,^ 

■  and  galled  the  enemy  with  a  terrible  close  discharge.  At  the 
same  time  the  dragoons  under  Hawley,   and  the  Argyleshire 

1  militia,  pulling  down  a  park-wall  that  guarded  the  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  which  they  had  but  feebly  defended,  fell  in  among 
them,  sword  tn  hand,  with  great  slaughter.  In  less  than  thirty 
minutes  they  were  totally  routed,   and  the  field  covered  with 

o  their  wounded  and  slain,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
men.  The  French  troops  on  the  left  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but 
stood  inactive  during  the  engagement,  and  afterwards  surren- 

..  dered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.   An  entir&body  of  the  ciana 

t?  marched  off  the  field  in  order,  while  the  rest  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  their  leaders  obliged  with  reluctance  to  re- 
tire. Civil  war  is  in  itself  terrible,  but  more  so  when  heightened 
by  unnecessary  cruelty.  How  guilty  soever  an  enemy  may 
be,  it  is  the  ^uty  of  a  brave  soldier  to  reme.mber  that  he'  is 
only  to  fight  an  opposer,  and  not  a  suppliant.  The  victo-ry  was 
in  every  respect  decisive,  and  humanity  to  the  conquered  would 
have  rendered  it  glorious.  But  little  mercy  was  shewn  here  ', 
the  conquerors  were  seen  to  refuse  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the 
unarmed,  and  the  defenceless  ;  some  were  slain  who  were  only 
excited  by  curiosity  to  become  spectators  of  the  combat,  and 
soldiers  were  seen  to  anticipate  the  base  employment  of  the 
executioner.  The  duke  immediately  after  the  action  ordered 
six-and-ttiirty  deserters  to  be  executed  ;  the  conquerors  spread 
terror  wherever  they  came  ;   and  after  a  short  space,  the  whole 

giiCountry  round  was  one  dreadful  scene  of  plunder,  slaughter, 

jfi.and  desolation  ;  justice  was  forgotten,  and  vengeance  assumed 

xi'^the  name. 

a''.  In  this  inaoner  were  blasted  all  tlie  hopes,  and  all  tlie  am- 
bition, of  the  young  adventvirer  5  one  short  hour  deprived  hira 
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of  imaginary  thrones  and  sceptres,  and  reduced  him  from  a 
aomioai  king  to  a  distressed  forlorn  outcast,  shunned  by  all 
mankind,  except  those  who  sought  his  destruction.  To  the 
gooiS^and  the  brave,  subsequent  distress  often  atones  for  former 
guilt ;  and  while  reason  would  speak  for  punishment,  our  hearts 
plead  for  mercy.  Immediately  after  the  engagement,  he  fied 
away  with  a  captain  of  Fitz  James's  cavalry,  and  when  their 
horses  were  fatigued,  they  both  alighted,  and  separately  sought 
for  safety.  He  for  some  days  wandered  in  this  country,  na- 
turally wild,  but  now  rendered  more  formidable  by  war,  a 
wretched  spectator  of  all  those  horrors  which  were  the  result  of 
his  ill-guided  ambition. 

There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  his  adventures  and 
those  of  Charles  the  Second,  upon  his  escape  from  Worcester. 
He  sometimes  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages,  without 
attendants,  and  dependent  on  the  wretched  natives,  who  could 
pity,  but  not  relieve  him.  Sometimes  he  lay  in  forests,  with 
one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress,  continually  pursued  by 
the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  as  there  was  a  reward  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  offered  for  taking  him,  dead  or  alive.  Sheridan, 
.  an  Irish  adventurer,  was  the  person  who  kept  most  faithfully  by 
him,  and  inspired  him  with  courage  to  support  such  incredible 
hardships.  He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  concealments, 
to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  whose 
veneration  for  his  family  prevailed  above  their  avarice. 

One  day,  having  walked  from  morning  to  night,  he  ventured 
to  enter  a  house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  knew  was  at- 
tached to  the  opposite  party.  As  he  entered,  he  addressed  tb6 
master  of  the  house  in  the  following  manner  :  "  The  son  of 
your  king  comes  to  beg  a  little  bread,  and  a  few  clothes.  I 
know  your  present  attachment  to  my  adversaries,  but  I  believe 
you  have  sutScient  honour  not  to  abuse  my  confidence,  or  to 
take  advantage  of  my  distressed  situation.  Take  these  rags, 
that  have  for  some  time  been  my  only  covering ;  you  may 
probably  restore  them  to  me  one  day,  when  I  shall  be  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britian."  The  master  of  the  house 
was  touched  with  pity  at  his  distress  ;  he  assisted  him  as  far 
as  he  Wi.i  able,  and  never  divulged  the  secret.  There  are  few 
of  those  who  even  wished  for  destruction,  would  choose  to  be 
the  immediate  actors  in  it,  as  it  would  subject  them  to  the 
resentment  of  a  numerous  party. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  wander  among  the  frightful 
wilds  of  Giengary  for  near  six  months,  often  K-^mhied  round 
by  Jxii>  pursuer.^  but  still  rescued  by  some  kicky  accident  from 
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the  impending  danger.  At  length  a  privateer  of  St.  Maloe's, 
hired  by  his  adherents,  a. rived  in  Lochnanach,  in  which  he 
embarked  in  the  most  wretched  attire.  He  was  clad  in  a 
short  coat  ot  black  frize,  thread-bare,  over  which  was  a  com- 
mon Highland  plaid,  girt  round  by  a  belt,  from  whence  de- 
pended a  pistol  and  a  dagger.  He  had  not  been  shifted  for 
inany  weeks;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his 
constitution  greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irish  adherents, 
\\  ho  had  shared  all  his  calamities,  together  with  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  and  his  brother,  and  a  few  other  exiles.  They  set  sail 
for  France,  and,  after  having  been  chased  by  two  EngUsh  men 
of  war,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  a  place  called  Roseau,  near 
Morlai.K,  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps  he  would  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  escape,  had  not  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers  been 
relaxed  by  a  report  that  he  was  already  slain. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  pretender  was  thus  pursued, 
<he  scaftblds  and  the  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents. 
Seventeen  otiicers  of  the  rebel  army  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
<]uartered  at  Kennington-common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liondon.  Their  constancy  in  death  gained  more  proselytes  to 
their  cause  than  even,  perhaps,  their  victories  would  have  ob- 
tained. Nine  were  executed  in  the  same  manner  at  Carlisle, 
and  eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  common  men  were  transported  to  the  plan- 
tations in  North  America. 

The  earis  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  the  lord  Bal- 
jnerino,  were  tried  by  tlieir  peers,  and  found  guilty.  Cro- 
martie was  pardoned,  and  the  others  were  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill. 

In  tliis  manner  victory,  defeat,  negotiation,  treachery,  and 
rebellion,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  for  some  years,  till  all 
sides  began  to  think  themselves  growing  more  feeble,  and  gain- 
ing no  solid  advantage. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  resolved  upon  ;  and  the  con- 
tending powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  where  tiie  earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson 
assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
This  treaty  was  begun  vipon  the  preliminary  conditions  of  re- 
storing all  conquests  made  during  the  war.  From  thence  great 
hopes  were  expected  of  conditions  both  favourable  and  honour- 
«ble  to  the  English  ;  but  the  treaty  stili  remains  a  lasting  mark 
of  pre,cipit2te  counsels  and  English  disgrace.  By  this  it  was 
iigreed,  that  all  prisciiers  on  each  side  should  be  mutually  re- 
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stored,  and  all  conquests  given  up.   That -the  duchies  of  Parma", 
•Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir 
apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  his  heirs  ;    but  in  case 
of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  then  these  dominions 
should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria,     It  was  confirmed  that 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  the  sea  should  be  demolislied ; 
that  the  English  ships  annually  sent  with  slaves  to  the  coast  of   > 
New  Spain,  should  have  this  privilege  continued  for  four  years  j  'x 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  confirmed  in  the  possession    4 
of  Silesia,  which  he  had  lately  conquered  ;  and  that  the  queen     i 
of  Hungaiy  should  be  secured  in  her  patrimonial  dominions. 
But  one  article  of  the  peace  v/as  more  displeasing  and  afflictive   J] 
to  the  English  than  all  the  rest,     it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  should,  immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty,   send  two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  to 
France,  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  made  of  Cape 
Breton,   and   all  other   conquests  which   England   had  made     ' 
during  the  war.     This  v.'as  a  mortifying  clause ;  but  to  add  to 
the  general  error  of  the  negotiation,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  searching  the  vessels  of  England  in  the  American  seas,  upon 
which  the  war  was  originally  begun.      The  limits  of  their  re-    "^ 
spective  possessions  in  Nonh  America  were  not  ascertained ;   ^>( 
nor  did  they  receive  any  equivalent  for  those  forts  which  they     \ 
restored  to  the  enemy.      The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  long  been     ' 
the  object  of  reproach  to  those  by  whom  it  was  made ;  but,    O 
with  all  its  faults,  the  treaty  now  concluded  was  by  far  more 
despicable  and  erroneous.     Yet  such  was   the   spirit  of  the  "^ 
times,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  branded  with  universal      { 
contempt,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  extolled  with     1 
the  highest  strains  of  praise.  '     -i 

This  treaty,  which  some  asserted  would  serve  for  a  bond  of.^^ 
permanent  amity,  was,  properly  speaking,  but  a  temporary  v^ 
truce,  a  cessation  from  hostilities,  which  both  sides  were  un-  - 
able  to  cQjitinue.  Though  the  war  between  England  and  France  '^ 
was  actually  hushed  up  in  Europe,  yet  in  the  East  and  West  ; 
Indies  it  still  went  forward  with  undiminished  vehemence.  ^ 
Both  sides  still  willing  to  offend,  still  oflfending,  and  yet  both  <$ 
complaining  of  the  infraction.  v^ 

A  new  colony  having  been  formed  in  North  America,  in  the  j^ 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  if  was  thought  that  thither  the  waste  * 
of  an  exuberant  nation  might  well  be  drained  oft,;  and  those  -5 
bold  spirits  kept  in  employment  at  a  distance,  who  might  be,  ^ 
dangerous,  if  suffered  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home  ^  Nova  5^ 
Scotia  was  a  place  where  men  ;«ight  be  imprisoned,  but  ^ot 
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inairitatned;  it  was  cbld,  barren,  and  incapable  of  successful 
cultivation./-  The  new  colony  therefore  was  maintained  there 
with  some  expense  to  the  government  in  the  beginning ;  and 
such  as  were  permitted,  soon  went  southward  to  the  milder 
climates,  where  they  were  invited  by  an  untenanted  and  fertile 
soil.  Thus  did  the  nation  ungratefully  send  off  her  hardy 
veterans  to  perish  on  inhospitable  shores,  and  this  they  were 
taught  to  believe  would  extend  their  dominions. 

However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English  and 
■  French  revived  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with  such 
terrible  devastation  over  every  part  of  the  globe.     The  native 
Indians  bordering  tipon   the  deserts  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  fierce 
and  savage  ]x?0'p'e,    looked  from    the  first  with  jealousy  upon 
these  new  settlers ;  and  they   considered   the  vicinity  of  the 
English  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  native  possessions.  The 
French,  who  were  neighbours  in  like  manner,  and  who  were 
still  impressed  with  national  animosity,  fomented  these  suspi- 
cions in  the  natives,  and  represented  the  English  (and  with 
regard  to  this  colony  the  representation  might  be  true)  as  en- 
terprising and  severe.    Commissaries  were  therefore  appointed 
to  meet  at  Paris,   to  compromise  these  disputes ;  but  these 
'  conferences  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  cavillings  of  men 
'  _who  could  not  be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject  in  debate, 
*"'  "   As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissensions 
-^  took  their  rise  for  a  new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  a  little 
^"more  minute.     The  French  had  been   the  first  cultivators  of 
^'Nova  Scotia,  and  by  great  industry,  and  long  perseverance,  had 

*  rendered  the  soil,  naturally  barren,  somewhat  more  fertile,  and 
-  capable  of  sustaining  nature  with  some  assistance  frx)m  Europe. 

■  ^  This  country,  however,  had  frequently  changed  masters,  until 
^  at  length  the  English  were  settled  in  the  possession,  and  ac- 

*  knowledged  as  the  rightful  owners  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
"The  possession  of  this  country  was  reckoned  necessary  t-o  de- 
fend the  English  colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  preserve  their 
superiority  in  the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
French,  however,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  back  parts 
ef  the  country,  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  dispossess  the 
rew  comers,  and  spirited  up  the  Indians  to  more  open  hostili- 
ties, v.'hich  were  represented  to  the  English, ministry  for  some 
time  without  redr-ess. 

Soon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  begsn  to  be  seen 
ia  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  promised  as  much  uneasi- 
ness as  the  former.  The  French  pretending  first  to  have  dis- 
jcovertd  the  mouth  of  the  river  Missis^sippi,  claimed  the  whele 
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adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico,  on  the  easti  an&  quite 
to  the  i^palachiap  mountains  on  the  west.     In  order  to  assert  ^'^ 
their  claims,  they  found  several  English,  v/ho  had  settled  be- 
yond these  mountains  from  motives  of  commerce,   and  also 
inviteAby  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,   they  disposses-   '-- 
sed  th6m  of  their  new  settlements,   and  built  such  forts  as  ^^ 
would  command  the  whole  country  round  about. 

Not  in  America  alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new 
war  were  preparing  to  be  expanded.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar, 
the  English  and  French  had,  in  fact,  never  ceased  from  hos- 
tilities. 

The  ministry,  however,  in  England  began  now  a  very  vigo; 
reus  exertion  in  defence  of  their  colonies,  who  refused  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Four  operations  were  uPvlertaken  in  America 
A.  D.  \  at  the  same  time.  Of  these,  one  was  commijnded  by 
i736.  J  colonel  Monckton,  who  had  orders  to  drive  th?  French 
from  the  encroachments  upon  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  second,  more  to  the  south,  was  directed  against  Crown 
•Point,  under  the  command  of  general  Johnson.  The  third, 
under  the  conduct  of  general  Shirley,  was  destined  to  Niagara, 
to  secure  the  forts  on  that  river  3  and  the  fourth  was  further 
southward  still,  against  Fort  DuQuesne, under  general  Braddock. 

In  these  expeditions  Monckton  was   successful  :  Johnson 
also  was  victorious,  though  he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  against 
which  he  was  sent  :   Shirley  was  thought  to  have  lost  the  sea- 
son for  operation  by  delay  :   Braddock  was  vigorous  and  active,  * 
■but  suffered  a  defeat.     This  bold  commander,  who  had  been   ' 
recommended  to  this  service  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  set  ' 
forward  upon  this  expedition  in  June,  and  left  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  tenth,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred   men,  directing  his  march  to   that  part  of  the 
country,  where  niajor  Washington  had  been  defeated  the  year 
before.     Being  at  length  within  ten  miles  of  the  French  fort- 
ress he  was  appointed  to  besiege,  and  marching  forward  through 
the  forests  with  full  confidence  of  success,  on  a  sudden  his 
whole  army  was  astonished  by  a   general  discharge  of  arms, 
both  in  front  and  fiank,  from  an  enemy  that  still  remained  un- 
seen.    It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  retreating,  the  troops 
bad  passed  into  the  defile,  which  the  enemy  had  artfully  per- 
mitted them  to  do  before  they  offered  to  fire.     The  vanguard 
of  the  English,  now,  therefore  fell  back  in  consternation  upon ' 
the  njain  body,   and   the  panic   soon  became  general.     The ' 
officers  alone   disdained   to  fly,  while  Braddock  himself  still 
continued  to  command  his  brave  associates,  discovering  at  once 
the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  the  greatest  imprudence.    An  en- 
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thusiast  to  the  discipline  of  war,  he  disdained  to  fly  froai  the 
field,  or  to  permit  his  men  to  quit  their  ranks,  when  their  only 
method  of  treating  the  Indian  army  was  by  a  precipitate  attack, 
or  an  immediate  desertion  of  the  field  of  battle.  At  length 
Braddock,  having  received  a  musket-shot  through  the  lungs, 
dropped,  and  a  total  confusion  ensued.  All  the  artillery,  am- 
municion,  and  baggage  of  the  army,  was  left  to  the  enemy ; 
and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English  army  might  amount  to 
seven  hundred  men.  ,  -    j  /- 

The  murmurs,  fears,  and  dissensions  which  this  defeat  gave 
rise  to,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  carrj'ing  on  their 
designs  in  another  quarter.  The  island  of  Minorca,  which  we 
had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
was  secured  to  England  by  repeated  treaties.  But  the  ministry, 
at  this  time,  being  blinded  by  domestic  terrors,  had  neglected 
to  take  sutficient  precautions  for  its  defence,  so  that  the  garri- 
son was  weak,  and  no  way  fitted  to  stand  a  vigorous  siege. 
The  French,  therefore,  landed  near  the  fortification  of  St. 
Philip,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
and  commanded  br  general  Blakeney,  who  was  brave,  indeed, 
but  rather  superannuated.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour,  and  for  some  time  as  obstinately  defended  on  the 
side  of  the  English,  but  the  place  was  at  length  obliged  to 
capitulate. 

The  ministry  being  apprised  of  this  unexpected  attack,  re- 
solved to  raise'the  siege  if  possible,  and  sent  out  admiral  Byng, 
with  ten  ships  of  war,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca  at  any  rate. 
Byng  accordingly  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  refused 
any  assistance  of  men  from  the  governor  of. that  garrison,^un- 
der  a  pretence  that  his  own  fortification  was  in  danger.    Upon 
his  aporoaching  the  island,  he  soon  saw  the  French  hampers 
displayed  upon  the  shore,  and  the  English  colours  still  flying  on 
the  castle  of  St.  Philip.    He  had  been  ordered  to  throw  a  body 
of  troops  into  the  garrison  3   but  this  he  thought  too  hazardous 
an  undertaking,  nor  did  he  even  make  an  attempt.    While  he 
,  was  thus  deliberating  between  his  fears  and  his  duty,  his  atten- 
'  tion  was  quickly  called  off  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet, 
that  seemed  of  nearly  .qual  force  to  his  own.    Confounded  by 
a  variety  of  measures,  he  seemed  resolved  to  pursue  none,  and 
therefore  gave  orders  to  form  the  line  of  battle,  and  act  upon 
the  defensive.     Byng  had  long  been  praised  for  his  skill  in 
naval  tactics  ;  and  perhaps  valuing  most  those  talents  for  which 
he  was  roost  praised,  he  sacrificed  all  claims  to  courage,  to  the  • 
applause  for  naval  discipline.     The  French  fleet  advanced,  »* 
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part  of  the  English  fleet  engaged,  the  admiral  still  kept  aloof, 
and  gave  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  coming  into  action. 
The  French  fleet  therefore  slovily  sailed  away,  and  no  other 
opportunity  ever  offered  of  coming  to  a  closer  engagement. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of  the  natioti  upon  being 
infermed  of  Byng's  conduct.  The  ministry  were  not  averse  to 
throwing  from  themselves  the  blame  of  those  measures  which 
■were  attended  with  such  inditFerent  success,  and  they  secretly  " 
fanned  the  flame.  The  news  which  soon  after  arrived  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  to  the  French,  drove  the  general  ferment 
almost  to  frenzy.  In  the  mean  time  Byng  continued  at  Gib- 
raltar, quite  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  and  little  expecting 
ihe  dreadful  storm  that  was  gathering  against  him  at  home. 
Orders,  however,  were  soon  sent  out  for  putting  him  under 
.in  arrest,  and  for  bringing  him  to  England.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  was  committed  to  close  custody,  in  Greenwich  ho«pita], 
and  some  arts  used  to  inflame  the  populace  against  him,  who 
-want  no  incentives  to  injure  and  condernn  their  superiors. 
Several  addresse.i  were  sent  up  from  different  counties,  demand- 
ing justice  on  the  delinquent,  which  the  ministry  were  willing 
to  second.  He  was  soon  after  tried  by  a  court-martial  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth,  where,  after  a  trial  which  continued 
several  days,  his  judges  were  agreed  that  he  had  not  done  his 
utmost  during  the  engagement  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  there- 
fore they  adjudged  him  to  suffer  death  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
war.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  recommended  him  as 
nn  object  of  mercy,  as  they  considered  his  conduct  rather  as 
the  effect  of  error  than  of  cowardice.  By  this  sentence  they 
expected  to  satisty  at  once  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  and 
yet  screen  themselves  from  conscious  severity.  The  govern- 
ment was  resolved  upon  shewing  him  no  mercy  :  the  parlia- 
ment was  applied  to  in  his  favour  ;  but  they  found  no  circum- 
stances in  his  conduct  that  could  invalidate  the  former  sentence. 
Being  thus  abandoned  to  his  fate,  he  maintained  to  the  last 
a  degree  of  fortitude  and  serenity  that  no  way  betrayed  any  ti- 
midity or  cowardice.  On  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  which 
was  on  board  a  man  of  war  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  he 
advanced  from  the  cabin,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned,  upon 
deck,  the  place  appointed  for  him  to  suffer.  After  delivering 
a  paper,  containing  the  strongest  assertions  of  his  innocence, 
he  came  forward  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  kneel  down, 
and  for  some  time  persisted  in  not  covering  his  face ;  but  his 
friends  representing  that  his  looks  would  possibly  intimidate 
ihe  soldiers  who  were  to  sheot  him,  and  prevent  their  taking, 
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^proper  aim,  he  had  his  eyes  bound  with  a  handkerchief;  and 
then  giving  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  fire,  he  was  killed  in- 
stantaneously. There  appears  some  severity  in  Byng's  punish- 
ment ;  but  it  certainly  produced,  soon  after,  very  beneficial 
effects  to  the  nation. 

'  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  forces  of  the  contending 
powers  of  Europe  were  now  drawn  out  in  the  following  man- 
ner. England  opposed  France  in  America,  Asia,  and  on  the 
ocean.  France  attacked  Hanover  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  country  the  king  of  Prussia  undertook  to  protect,  while 
England  promised  him  troops  and  money  to  assist  his  opera- 
tions. Then  again  Austria  had  her  aims  on  the  dominions  of 
Prussia,  and  drew  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same  designs. 
In  these  views  she  was  seconded  by  France  and  Sweden,  and  by 
Russia,  who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settlement  in  the  west  of 
Europe. 

The  East  was  the  quarter  on  which  success  first  began  to 
dawn  upon   the   British  arms.      The   affairs   of  the  English 
seemed  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clive. 
This  gentleman  had  at  first  entered  the  company's  service  in  a 
civil  capacity,  but  finding  his  talents  more  adapted  for  war,  he 
gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  joined  among  the  troops  as  a  volun- 
teer.    His  courage,  which  is  all   that  subordinate  oflScers  can 
at  first  shew,  soon  became  rcmarkable  ;  but  his  conduct,  ex- 
pedition, and  military  skill,  soon  after  became  so  conspicuous^ 
*  'as  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army. 
y    The  first  advantage  that  was  obtained  from  his  activity  and 
y^Cburage  was  the  clearing  the  province  of  Arcot.     Soon  after 
'■'the  French  general  was  taken  prisoner  ;   and  the  Nabob,  whom 
the  English  supported,  was  reinstated  in  the  government  of 
which  he  had  formerly  been  deprived. 

The  prince  of  the  greatest  power  in  that  country  declared 
war  against  the  English,  from  motives  of  personal  resentment, 
and  levying  a  numerous  army,  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,   one  of 
"jihe  principal  British  forts  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  which 
''"Was  not  in  a  state  of  .strength  to  defend  itself  against  the  attack 
'''even  of  barbarians.    The  fort  was  taken,  having  been  deserted 
by  the  commander,  and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  persons,  were  made  prisoners. 
^ ''    They  expected  the  usual  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
"  AVere  therefore  the  less  vigorous  in  their  defence  ;  but  they  soon 
found  what  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  savage  conqueror. 
They  were  all  crowded  together  into  a  narrow  prison,  called 
-''the  Black  Hole,  of  about  eighteen  feet  square;,  and  received 
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air  only  by  two  small  iron  windows  to  the  west,  which  by  no 
means  afforded  a  sufficient  circulation.  It  is  terrible  to  reflect 
on  the  situation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  shut  up  in  this  nar- 
row place,  in  the  burning  climate  of  the  East,  and  suffocating 
each  other.  Their  first  etforts,  upon  perceiving  the  effects  of 
their  horrid  confinement,  were  to  break  open  the  door  of  the 
prison  3  but,  as  it  opened  inward,  they  soon  found  that  impos- 
sible. They  next  endeavoured  to  excite  the  compassion  or 
the  avidity  of  the  guard,  by  otfering  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  his  assistance  in  removing  them  to  separate  prisons  j  but 
with  this  he  was  not  able  to  comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep, 
and  no  person  dared  to  disturb  him.  They  were  now,  there- 
fore, left  to  die,  without  hopes  of  relief  5  and  the  whole  prison 
was  filled  with  groans,  shrieks,  contest,  and  despair.  This 
turbulence,  however,  soon  after  sunk  into  a  calm,  still  more 
hideous  !  their  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  were  over,  and 
an  expiring  languor  succeeded.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror,  silence,  and 
desolation.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six,  who  had  entered  alive, 
twenty-three  only  survived,  and  of  these  the  greatest  part  died 
cf  putrid  fevers  upon  being  set  free. 

The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to  interrupt 
the  prosperous  successes  of  the  English  company ;  but  the  for- 
tune-of  Air.  Clive,  backed  by  the  activity  of  an  English  fleet, 
under  admiral  Watson,  still  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour. 
Among  the  number  of  those,  who  felt  the  power  of  the  English 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  the  famous  Tullagee  Angria,  a 
piratical  prince,  who  had  long  infer-ted  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
made  the  princes  on  the  coast  his  tributaries.  He  maintained 
a  large  number  of  gallies,  and  with  these  he  attacked  the  largest 
ships,  and  almost  ever  with  success.  As  the  company  had 
been  greatly  harassed  by  his  depredations,  they  resolved  to 
subdue  such  a  dangerous  enemy,  aud  attack  him  in  his  own 
fortress.'  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  admiral  Watson  and 
colonel  Clive  sailed  into  his  harbour  of  Geriah ;  and  though 
they  sustained  a  warm  fire  as  they  entered,  yet  ihey  soon  threw 
all  his  fleet  into  flames,  and  obliged  his  fort  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. The  conquerors  found  there  a  large  quantity  of  war- 
like stores,  and  effects  to  a  considerable  value. 

Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  take  revenge  for  the  cruelty 
practised  upon  the  English.  About  the  beginning  of  December 
he  arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  He  met  with 
little  opposition  either  to  the  fleet  or  the  army,  till  they  came 
before  Calcutta,  which  seemed  resolved  to  stand  a  regular 
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Siege.  As  soon  as  the  admiral,  witli  two  ships,  arrived  before 
the  town,  he  received  a  furious  £re  from  all  the  batteries, 
which  he  soon  returned  with  still  greater  execution,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  fortifications.  By 
these  means  the  English  took  possession  of  the  two  strongest 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  that  of  Geriah 
tliey  demolished  to  the  ground. 

Soon  after  these  successes,  Hughly,  a  city  of  great  trade, 
■was  reduced  with  as  little  ditficulty  as  the  former,  and  all  the 
viceroy  of  Bengal's  storehouses  and  granaries  were  destroyed. 
In  order  to  repair  these  losses,  tliis  barbarous  prince  assembled 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  thousand  foot, 
and  professed  a  firm  resolution  of  expelling  the  English  from 
all  iheir  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Upou  the  first 
intelligence  of  his  march,  colonel  Clive  obtaining  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  from  the  admiral's  ships,  advanced  with  his  little 
army  to  attack  these  numerous  forces.  He  attacked  the  enemy 
in  three  columns,  and  though  the  numbers  were  so  dispropor- 
tioned,  victory  soon  declared  in  favonr  of  the  English. 

The  English  by  these  victories  having  placed  a  viceroy  en 
the  throne,  (for  the  Mogul  had  long  lost  all  povx'er  in  India,) 
they  took  care  to  exact  such  stipulations  in  their  own  favour, 
as  would  secure  them  the  possession  of  the  country  whenever 
they  thought  proper  to  resume  their  authority.  They  were 
gratified  in  their  avarice  to  its  extreraest  wish  ;  and  that  wealth 
which  they  had  plundered  from  slaves  in  India,  they  were  re- 
isolved  to  employ  in  making  slaves  at  home. 

From  the  conquest  of  the  Indians  colonel  Clive  turned  to  the 
humbling  of  the  French,  who  had  long  disputed  empire  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  soon  dispossessed  them  of  all  theii 
power,  and  all  their  settlements. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  conquest  shined  upon  us  from  the 
East,  it  was  still  more  splendid  in  the  western  world.  But 
some  alterations  in  the  ministry  led  to  those  successes  which 
had  been  long  wished  for  by  the  nation,  and  were  at  length 
obtained.  The  aflairs  of  war  had  hitherto  been  directed  by  a 
ministry  but  ill  supported  by  the  commons,  because  not  con- 
fided in  by  the  people.  They  seemed  timid  and  wavering,  and 
but  feebly  held  together,  rather  by  their  fears  than  their  mu- 
tual confidence.  When  any  new  measure  was  proposed  which 
could  not  receive  their  approbation,  or  any  new  member  was 
introduced  into  government  whom  they  did  not  appoint,  they 
considered  it  as  an  infringement  on  their  respective  departments, 
and  threw  up  their  places  in  disgust,  with  a  view  10  reaume 
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them  with  greater  lustre.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  crowpi- 
was  every  day  declining,  while  an  aristocracy  filled  up  every 
avenue  to  the  throne,  intent  only  on  the  emolument,  not  the 
duties  of  office. 

This  was  at  that  time  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  too  loud  not  to  reach  the  throne.  The  ministry  that  had 
hitherto  hedged  in  the  throne,  were  at  length  obliged  to  admit 
some  men  into  a  share  of  the  government,  whose  activity  at 
least  would  counterbalance  their  timidity  and  iuesolution.  At 
the  head  of  the  newly  introduced  party  was  the  celebrated 
Mr.  William  Pitt,  from  whose  vigour  the  nation  formed  very 
great  expectations,  and  they  were  not  deceived. 

But  though  the  old  ministers  were  obliged  to  admit  these 
new  members  into  their  society,  there  was  no  legal  penalty  for 
refusing  to  operate  with  them  ;  they  therefore  associated  with 
each  other,  and  used  every  art  to  make  their  new  assistants 
obnoxious  to  the  king,  upon  whom  they  had  been  in  a  manner 
forced  by  the  people.  His  former  ministry  flattered  him  in 
all  his  attachments  to  his  German  dominions,  while  the  new 
had  long  clamoured  against  all  continental  connections,  as  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  nation.  These  two 
opinions  carried  to  the  extreme  might  have  been  erroneous  ; 
but  the  king  was  naturally  led  to  side  with  those  who  favoured 
his  own  sentiments,  and  to  reject  those  who  opposed  them. 
Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  after  being  a  few  months  in  office,  was  or- 
•dered  to  resign  by  his  majesty's  command  ;  and  his  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Lejge,  was  displaced  from  being  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. But  this  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance ;  the  whole  nation,  almost  to  a  man,  seemed  to  rise 
up  in  his  defence  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  being  restored 
to  their  former  employments,  the  one  of  secretary  of  state,  the 
other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  began  to  act  v/ith  vigour. 

The  consequence  of  the  former  ill-conducted  counsels  still 
seemed  to  continue  in  America.  The  generals  sent  over  to 
manage  the  operation  of  the  war,  loudly  accused  the  timidity 
and  delays  of  the  natives,  whose  duty  it  was  to  unite  in  their 
own  defence.  The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly  ex- 
postulated against  the  pride,  avarice,  and  incapacity  of  those 
sent  over  to  command  them.  General  Shijiey,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  there,  had  been  for  some 
time  recalled,  and  replaced  by  lord  Loudon  :  and  this  nobleman 
also  soon  after  returning  to  England,  three  several  commanders 
were  put  at  the  head  of  separate  operations.  General  Amherst 
commanded  that  designed  against  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
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"The^irtH^f  was  consigned  to  general  Abercrembie,  against 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  ;  and  the  third,  still  more  to 
the  southward,  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  commanded  by  briga- 
dier-general Forbes. 

Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French  during 
the  preceding  war,  had  been  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  not  till  the  English  had  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  that  island,  that  they  began  to  perceive  its  advantageous 
situation,  and  the  convenience  of  its  harbour  for  annoying  the 
British  trade  with  impunity.  It  was  also  a  convenient  port  for 
carrying  on  their  fishery,  a  branch  of  commerce  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  that  nation.  The  wresting  it,  therefore,  once  more 
from  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  a  measure  ardently  desired 
by  the  whole  nation.     The  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  by  which 

'  it  was  defended,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of 
art,  and  was  still  better  fortified  from  the  nature  of  its  situa- 
tion. The  garrison  was  also  numerous,  the  commander  vigi- 
lant, and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  a  landing.  An  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  siege  can  give  but  little  pleasure 

'  in  abridgment ;  be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  English  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  with  great  intrepidity.  Their  former 
timidity  and  irresolution  seemed  to  vanish,  their  natural  courage 
and  confidence  returned,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation. The  fortifications  were  soon  after  demolished,  and  rern 
dered  unfit  for  future  protection. 

The  expedition  to  Fort  du  Quesne  was  equally  successful, 
Bqt  that  against  Crown  Point  was  once  more  defeated.  This 
was  now  the  second  time  that  the  English  army  had  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  those  hideous  wilds  by  which  nature  had  se- 
cured the  French  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Brad- 
dbck  fell  in  the  attempt,  a  martyr  to  his  impetuosity  :  too  much 
caution  was  equally  injurious  to  his  successor.  Abercrombie 
spent  much  time  in  marching  to  the  place  of  action,  and  the 
enemy  were  thus  perfectly  prepared  to  give  him  a  severe  re- 
ception. As  he  approached  Ticonderago,  lie  found  them  deeply 
intrenched  at  the  foot  of  the  fort,  and  still  farther  secured  by 
fallen  trees,  with  their  branches  pointing  against  him.  These 
diflSculties  the  English  ardonra  ttempted  to  surmount ;  but  as 
the  enemy,  being  secure  in  themselves,  took  aim  at  leisure,  a 
terrible  carnage  of  the  assailants  ensued  ;  and  the  general,  after 
repeated  efforts,  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  The  English 
army,  however,  were  still  superior,  and  if  was  supposed  that 
tvhen  the  artillery  was  arrived^  something   more  successfwl 
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might  be  performed  ;  but  the  general  felt  too  sensibly 
terror  of  the  late  defeat  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i) 
triumphant  enemy.     He  therefore  withdrew  his  troops,  and  I 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George,  from  whence  he  had 
-taken  his  departare. 

But  though  in  this  respect  the  English  arms  were  unsuccess- 
ful, yet  upon  the  whole  the  campaign  was  greatly  in  their 
favour.  The  taking  of  Fort  du  Quesne  served  to  remove  from 
their  colonies  the  terror  of  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  while 
•it  interrupted  that  correspondence  which  ran  along  a  chain  of 
forts,  with  which  the  French  had  environed  the  English  settle- 
ments in  America.  This,  therefore,  promised  a  fortunate  cam- 
paign the  next  year,  and  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  en- 
sure success. 

Accordingly,  on  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  the 
ininistry,  sensible  that  a  single  effort  carried  on  in  such  an 
extensive  country  could  never  reduce  the  enemy,  they  resolyed 
to  attack  them  in  several  parts  of  their  empire  at  once.  Pre- 
•parations  were  also  made,  and  expeditions  driven  forward 
against  three  different  jwrts  of  North  America  at  the  same  time. 
•General  Amherst,  the  commander  in  chief,  with  a  body  of 
-twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  attack  Crown  Point,  that  had 
hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  the  English  army.  General  Wolfe 
was  at  the  opposite  quarter  to  enter  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  French 
dominions  in  America ;  while  general  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the  cataracts 
of  Niagara. 

The  last  named  expedition  was  the  first  tkat  succeeded.  The 
fort  of  Niagara  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  served  to  • 
command  all  the  communication  between  the  nortliern  and 
western  French  settlements.  The  siege  was  begun  with  vigour, 
and  promised  an  easy  conquest ;  but  general  Prideaux  was  • 
killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar ;  so  that  the 
whole  command  of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  general 
Johnson,  who  omitted  nothing  to  push  forward  the  vigorous 
operations  of  his  predecessor,  to  which  also  he  added  his  own 
popularity  with  tlie  soldiers  under  him.  A  body  of  French 
troops,  who  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  tliis  fort,  at- 
tempted to  relieve  it  ;  but  Johnson  attacked  them  with  intre- 
pidity and  success,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  their  whole  army 
was  put  to  the  rout.  The  garrison  soon  after  perceiving  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The 
success  of  general  Amherst  was  less  splendid,  thougii  not  less 
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Tviceable  :  upon  arriving  at  the  destined  place,  he  found  the 
jrts  both  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  deserted  and  de- 
froyed . 

There  now,  therefore,  remained  but  one  grand  and  decisive 
low  to  put  all  North  America  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  ;  and  this  was  the  taking  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Canada,  a  city  handsomely  built,  populous,  and  flourishing, 
kdmlral  Saunders  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval  part 
f  the  expedition ;  the  siege  by  land  was  committed  to  the 
onduct  of  general  Wolfe,  of  whom  the  nation  had  great  ex- 
ectations.  This  young  soldier,  who  was  not  yet  thirty-five, 
tad  distinguished  himself  on  many  former  occasions,  particu- 
arly  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  ;  a  part  of  the  success  of  which 

D.I     was  justly  ascribed  to  him,  who,  without  being  indebt- 

^"  *  ed  to  family  or  connexions,  had  raised  himself  by  merit 
0  his  present  command. 

The  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  hitherto  carried 
n  with  extreme  barbarity  :  and  retaliating  murders  were  con- 
mued  without  any  one's  knowing  who  first  began.  Wolfe, 
iowever,  disdaining  to  imitate  an  example  that  had  been  set 
im  even  by  some  of  his  associate  officers,  carried  on  the  war 
vith  all  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  it  admits  of.  It  is  not 
'Ur  aim  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  siege  of  this  city, 
vhich  could  at  best  only  give  amusement  to  a  few  ;  it  will  be 
nfficient  to  say,  that  when  we  consider  the  situation  of  a  town 
in  the  side  of  a  great  river,  the  fortifications  with  which  it  was 
ecured,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  the  great  number 
if  vessels  and  floating  batteries  the  enemy  had  provided  for' the 
lefence  of  the  river,  the  numerous  bodies  of  savages  continually 
iovering  round  the  English  army,  we  must  own  there  was 
uch  a  combination  of  difficulties  as  might  discourage  and 
lerplex  the  most  resolute  commander.  The  general  himself 
eemed  perfectly  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
Vfter  stating,  in  a  letter  tto  the  ministry,  the  dangers  that  pre- 
ented,  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
equire  the  most  vigorous  measures.  But  then  the  courage  of 
.  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  where  there  is 
ome  hope  of  a  favourable  event.  At  present  the  difficulties' 
re  so  various,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  determine."  The' 
mly  prosnert  of  attempting  the  town  with  success,  was  by  land- 
ng  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night  below  the  town,  who  were 
o  clamber  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  take  possession  of 
he  ground  ou  the  bick  of  ihe  city.  This  attempt,  however, 
ippeared  pecwliatlv  dlscoaraufing.  The  stream  was  rapid,  the 
'    '  N 
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shore  sheking,  the  bank  above  lined  with  centinels,  the  land- 
ing-place so  narrow  as  to  be  easily  missed  in  tlie  dark,  and  tlie 
steepness  of  the  ground  such  as  hardly  to  be  surmounted  in 
the  day-time.  All  these  difficulties^  however,  were  surmounted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  men. 
Colonel  Howe,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders, 
ascended  the  woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage  and 
activity,  and  dislodged  a  small  body  of  troops  that  defended  a 
narrow  path-way  up  the  bank  :  thus  a  few  mounting,  the 
general  drew  the  rest  up  in  order  as  they  arrived.  Monsieur 
de  Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  was  no  sooner  apprised 
that  the  English  had  gained  these  heights,  which  he  liad  con- 
fidently deemed  inaccessible,  than  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle ;  and  a  furious  encounter  quickly  began.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  desperate  engagements  during  the  war.  The  French 
general  was  slain  ;  th^  second  in  comm.and  shared  tlie  same 
fate.  General  Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the  right,  where  the 
attack  was  most  warm  ;  as  he  stood  conspicuous  in  the  front  line, 
he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemies'  marksmen,  and  received 
a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which,  however,  did  not  oblige  him  to  quit 
the  field.  Having  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  hand, 
he  continued  giving  orders  without  the  least  emotion,  and  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  fixed ; 
but  a  second  ball,  more  fatal,  pierced  his  breast ;  so  that,  un- 
able to  proceed,  he  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier  that 
was  next  him.  Now,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
just  expiring,  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  They  run  I"  Upon  which 
he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive,  and  asking  who  ran,  was  in- 
formed the  French.  Expressing  his  wonder  that  they  ran  so  soon, 
and  unable  to  gaze  any  longer,  he  sunk  on  the  soldier's  breast, 
and  his  last  words  were,  "  I  die  happy."  Perhaps  the  loss  of  the 
English  that  day  was  greater  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
advantageous.  Eut  it  is  the  lot  of  mankind  only  to  know  true 
merit  on  that  dreadful  occasion,  when  they  are  going  to  lose  it. 
-  The  surrender  of  Quebec  was  the  consequence  of  this  vic- 
tory ;  and  with  it  soon  after  the  total  cession  of  all  Canada. 
The  French,  indeed,  the  following  season,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  retake  the  city  ;  but  by  the  resolution  of  governor 
Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  under  the 
command  of  lord  Colville,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  tlie 
enterprise,  llie  whole  province  was  soon  after  reduced  by 
the  prudence  and  activity  of  general  Amherst,  who  obliged  the 
French  army  to  capitulate  ;  and  it  has  since  remained  annexed 
te-the  British  empire.    To  these  conquests  about  the  same  time 
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j  was  added  the  reduction  of  die  island  of  Guadaloupe,  under 
I  commbdore  More  and  general  Hopson,  an  acquisftion  of  great 
I  importance ;  but  which  was  restored  at  the  succeeding  peace: 

These  successes  in  India  and  America  were  great,  though 
achieved  by  no  very  expensive  efforts  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
efforts  the  English  made  in  Europe,  and  the  operations  of  their 
great  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  astonishing,  yet  produced 
no  signal  advantages. 

England  was  all  this  time  happily  retired  from  the  miseries 
which  oppressed  the  rest  of  Europe ;  yet  from  her  natural 
military  ardour,  she  seemed  desirous  of  sharing  those  dangers 
of  which  she  was  only  a  spectator.  This  passion  for  sharing  in 
a  continental  war  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  king  of  England, 
from  his  native  attachments,  than  from  a  desire  of  revenge 
upon  the  plunderers  of  his  country.  As  soon  therefore  as  it 
was  known  that  prince  Ferdinand  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Hanoverian  arm.y,  to  assist  the  king  of  Prussia,  his 
Britannic  majesty,  in  a  speech  to  his  parrian)ent,  observed,  that 
the  late  successes  of  his  ally  in  Germany,  had  given  a  happy 
turn  to  his  affairs,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  improve. 
The  commons  concurred  in  his  sentiments,  and  liberally  granted 
supplies  both  for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  for 
enabling  the  army  formed  in  Hanover  to  act  vigorously  in  con- 
junction with  him. 

-From  sending  money  over  into  Germany,  the  nation  began 
toextend  their  benefits;  and  it  was  soon  considered  that  men 
would  be  a  more  grateful  supply.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  at  first 
come  into  popularity  and  power  by  opposing  such  measures, 
was  now  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  them  with  even  greater 
ardour  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  hopes  of  putting  a 
speedy  end  to  the  war  by  vigorous  measures,  the  connections 
with  which  he  was  obliged  to  co-operate,  and  perhaps  the 
pleasure  he  found  in  pleasing  the  king,  all  together  incited  him 
eagerly  to  push  forward  a  continental  war.  However,  he  only 
conspired  with  the  general  inclinations  of  the  people  at  this 
time,  who,  assured  by  the  noble  efforts  of  their  only  ally,  were 
unwilling  to  see  him  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  united  ambition  of 
his  enemies. 

In  order  to  indulge  this  general  inclination  of  assisting  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  sent 
into  Germany  with  a  small  body  of  British  forces  to  join  prince 
Ferdinand,  whose  activity  against  the  French  began  to  be 
crawned  with  success.  After  some  small  successes  gained  by 
the  allied  army  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dying. 
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his  command  devolved  upon  lord  George  Sackville,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  favourite  with  the  English  army.  However,  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  the  commander  in 
chief,  which  soon  had  an  occasion  of  being  displayed  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought  soon  after.  The  cause  of 
this  secret  disgust  on  both  sides  is  not  clearly  known  3  it  is 
thought  that  the  extensive  genius,  and  the  inquisitive  spirit  of 
the  English  general,  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  superior 
in  command,  who  hoped  to  reap  some  pecuniary  advantages  the 
«ther  was  unwilling  to  permit.  Be  this  as  it  will,  both  armies  ad- 
vancing near  the  town  of  Minden,  the  French  began  the  attack 
with  great  vigour,  and  a  general  engagement  of  the  infantry 
ensued.  Lord  George,  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Hano- 
Terian  horse,  was  stationed  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  the. 
infantry,  from  which  they  were  divided  by  a  scanty  wood  that 
bordered  on  an  heath.  The  French  infantry  giving  ground,, 
the  prince  thought  that  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity^ 
to  pour  down  the  horse  among  them,  and  accordingly  sent  lord 
George  orders  to  come  on.  These  orders  were  but  ill  observed  3 
and  whether  they  were  unintelligible,  or  contradictory,  still  re- 
mains a  point  for  posterity  to  debate  upon.  It  is  certain  that 
lord  George  shortly  after  was  recalled,  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, found  guilty,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving  in  any 
military  command  for  the  future.  The  enemy,  however,  were 
repulsed  in  all  their  attacks  with  considerable  loss,  and  at 
length  giving  way,  were  pursued  to  the  very  ramparts  of  Min- 
den. The  victory  was  splendid,  but  laurels  were  the  only  ad- 
vantage reaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 

After  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  supposed  that  one  reinforcement  more  of  British 
troops  would  terminate  the  war  in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  a 
reinforcement  was  quickly  gent.  The  British  army  in  Ger- 
many now,  therefore,  amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  flushed  with  the  hopes  of  imme- 
diate conquest.  But  these  hopes  soon  vanished,  in  finding  vic- 
tory and  defeat  successively  following  each  other.  The  allies 
were  worsted  at  Corback,  but  retrieved  their  honour  at  Exdoif, 
A  victory  at  Warbourg  followed  shortly  after,  and  another  at 
Zierenburg  ;  but  then  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  Compen,  after 
which  both  sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  Tlie  successes  thus 
on  either  side  might  be  considered  as  a  compact,  by  which 
both  engaged  to  lose  much  and  gain  little  ;  for  no  advantages 
whatever  followed  from  victory.   The  English  at  length  began 
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to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  found  that  they 
were  waging  unequal  war,  and  loading  themselves  with  taxes 
for  conquests  that  they  could  neither  preserve  or  enjoy. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  efforts  of  England  at  this  time, 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  were  amazing  ;  and  the  expense 
of  her  operations  greater  than  had  ever  been  disbursed  by  any 
nation  before.  The  king  of  Prussia  received  a  subsidy  j  a 
large  body  of  English  forces  commanded  the  extensive  penin- 
sula of  India  ;  another  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  confirm- 
ed their  conquests  in  North  America  ;  there  were  thirty  thou- 
sand men  employed  in  Germany,  and  several  other  bodies  dis- 
persed in  difterent  garrisons  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  but 
all  these  were  nothing  to  the  force  maintained  at  sea,  which 
carried  command'-j^herever  it  came,  and  had  totally  annihilated 
the  French  power  on  that  element.  The  courage  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  admirals  had  surpassed  whatever  had  been 
read  of  in  history  ;  neither  superior  force,  nor  number,  nor 
even  the  terrors  of  the, tempest  could  intimidate  them.  Ad- 
miral HawUe  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  equal  number 
of  French  ships,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  in  Quiberon  Bay, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  what  a  seaman  fears  more,  upon  a  rocky  shore. 

Such  was  the  glorious  figure  the  British  nation  appeared  in, 
to  ail  the  world  at  this  time.  But  while  their  arms  prospered 
in  every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation,  an 
event  happened,  which  for  a  while  obscured  the  splendour  of 
her  victories.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  king,  with- 
out having  complained  of  any  previous  disorder,  was  found, 
by  his  domestics,  expiring  in  his  chamber.  He  had  arisen  at 
his  usual  hour,  and  observed  to  his  attendants,  that  as  the 
weather  was  fine,  he  v/ould  take  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Ken- 
sington, v.'here  he  then  resided.  In  a  few  minutes  after  his 
return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall  down  upon  the 
floor.  The  noise  of  this  bringing  his  attendants  into  the  room, 
they  lifted  him  into  bed,  where  he  desired,  with  a  faint  voice, 
that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for ;  but  before  she 
could  reach  tlie  apartment,  he  expired.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  bleed  him,  but  without  effect ;  and  afterwards  the  surgeons, 
upon  opening  him,  discovered  that  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  was  actually  ruptured,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
was  discharged  through  the  aperture. 

Oct.  95, 1  George  the   Second  died  in  the  seventy-seventh 

1760.  i  yg^j.  pf  j^jg  ggp^  p|^jj  jj^g  thirty-third  of  his  reign  ;  la- 
mented by  his  subjects,  and  in  the  midst  of  victory.     If  any 
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monarch  was  happy  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  his  death,  and  the 
precise  time  of  its  arrival,  it  was  he.  The  universal  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  for  conquest  was  now  beginning  to  subside,  and 
sober  reason  to  take  her  turn  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
The  factions  which  had  been  nursing  during  his  long  reign  had 
not  yet  come  to  maturity  ;  but  threatened,  with  all  their  viru- 
lence, to  afflict  his  successor.  He  was  himself  of  no  shining 
abilities ;  and  while  he  was  permitted  to  guide  and  assist  his 
German  dominions,  he  intrusted  the  care  of  Britain  to  his 
ministers  at  home.  However,  as  we  stand  too  near  to  be  im- 
partial judges  of  his  merits  or  defects,  let  us  state  his  character 
as  delivered  by  two  "writers  of  opposite  opinions. 

"  On  whatever  side,"  says  his  panegyrist,  "  we  look  upon 
his  character,  we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and  unsus- 
pected praise.  None  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of 
England  lived  to  so  great  an  age,  or  enjoyed  longer  felicity. 
His  subjects  were  still  improving  under  him,  in  commerce  and 
arts  5  and  his  own  orconomy  set  a  prudent  example  to  the 
nation,  which,  however,  they  did  not  follow.  He  was  in  his 
temper  sudden  and  violent ;  but  this,  though  it  influenced  his 
conduct,  made  no  change  in  his  behaviour,  which  was  gene- 
rally guided  by  reason.  He  was  plain  and  direct  in  his  inten- 
tions 3  true  to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favour  and  protection  to 
his  servants,  not  parting  even  with  his  ministers  till  compelled 
to  it  by  the  violence  of  faction.  In  short,  through  the  whole 
of  his  life,  he  appeared  rather  to  live  for  the  cultivation  of  use- 
ful virtues  than  splendid  ones  ;  and  satisfied  with  being  good, 
left  others  their  unenvied  greatness." 

Such  is  the  picture  given  by  his  friends,  but  there  are  others 
who  reverse  the  medal.  '^  As  to  the  extent  of  his  understand- 
ing, or  the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  rather  wish  for  oppor- 
tunities of  praise,  than  undertake  the  task  ourselves.  His  pub- 
lic character  was  marked  with  a  predilection  for  his  native  coun- 
try, and  to  that  he  sacrificed  all  other  considerations.  He  was 
not  only  unlearned  himself,  but  he  despised  learning  in  others; 
and  though  genius  might  have  flourished  in  his  reign,  yet  he 
neither  promoted  it  by  his  influence  or  example.  His  frugality 
bordered  upon  avarice,  and  he  hoarded  not  for  his  subjects,  but 
himself.  He  was  remarkable  for  no  one  great  virtue,  and  was 
known  to  practise  several  of  the  meaner  vices."  Which  of 
these  two  characters  are  true,  or  whether  they  may  not  in  part 
be  both  so,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  If  his  favourers  are 
numerous,  so  are  they  who  oppose  them  ;  let  posterity,  there- 
fore, decide  the  contest. 
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A.  D.I  (^  EORGE  the  Second  was  succeeded  by  his  gr?.nd- 
1750.}  VT  so,-,^  i;ing  George  the  Third,  our  present  most 
gracious  sovereign,  whose  father  never  ascended  the  throne, 
having  died  while  he  was  only  prince  of  Wales.  His  majesty's 
Arst  care  after  his  accession,  was  to  assemble  the  parliament  j 
\yhich  met  in  November,  and  settled  the  annual  sum  of 
§00,0001,  upon  the  king,  for  the  support  of  his  household,  and 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown ;  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  Civil  List :  and  this  grant  is  to  continue  in  force 
during  his  life.  The  whole  supply,  for  tire  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  amounted  to  19,6"l6',l  19h  19^.  9f^-  an  immense 
sum,  which  none  but  a  commercial  nation  could  raise,  but  which 
yet,  perhaps,  was  not  greater  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  A-ariotis  operations  of  the  very  extensive  war  in 
which  we  were  then  engaged. 

As  his  majesty  could  not  espouse  a  Roman  catholic,  he  was 
precluded  from  intermarrying  into  any  of  the  great  families  of 
Europe  ;  he  therefore  chose  a  wife  from  the  house  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz,  the  head  of  a  small  but  sovereign  state  in 
the  north-west  of  Germany  ;  and  the  conduct  of  his  excellent 
consort  has  hitherto  been  such  as  to  give  him  no  reason  to 
repent  of  his  choice. 

^  o  ,         The  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
.1761.)     tomber  j  and,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month. 
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the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence  in  Westminster-abbey. 

This  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any  capital  military  ope- 
ration in  Europe.  In  the  East  Indies  the  nabob  of  Bengal  was 
deposed,  and  his  son-in-law  advanced  in  his  room.  That  coun- 
try, like  all  other  barbarous  countries,  is  subject  to  sudden  revo- 
lutions, for  which  perhaps  it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  for 
the  acts  of  cruelty,  peculation,  and  oppression,  that  are  there 
practised  by  the  Europeans. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who,  though  never  very  acceptable  to  the  late  king, 
had  conducted  the  war  with  a  spirit  and  success  that  were 
never  exceeded,  and  perhaps  never  equalled  by  any  former 
minister,  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration in  diving  into  the  designs  and  intrigues  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  for  some  time  observed,  with  the  highest  indignation, 
the  extreme  partiality  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  French, 
notwithstanding  their  professions  of  neutrality :  he  now  dis- 
covered, by  means  of  his  spies  in  foreign  courts,  that  they  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  (known  by  the  name  of  the  Family-Com- 
pact) with  that  ambitious  people  j  and  he  was  firmly  convinced, 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  declared  war  in  form 
against  England.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  he  proposed 
that  a  fleet  should  be  immediately  dispatched  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  intercept  the  Spanish  flota,  or  strike  some  other 
blow  of  importance,  in  case  the  ministry  of  Spain  refused  to 
give  instant  satisfaction  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  This  pro- 
posal was  strongly  opposed  by  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
either  from  a  conviction  of  its  impropriety,  or  perhaps  in  order 
to  get  rid- of  a  minister,  who,  by  means  of  his  popularity,  and 
the  success  of  his  schemes,  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  par- 
liament, and  even  in  the  council,  that  in  some  measure  annihi- 
lated the  hereditary  influence  of  all  the  oldest,  most  wealthy, 
and  most  powerful  families  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  word,  it 
was  disapproved  by  every  member  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  earl  Temple  excepted ;  upon  which  these  two  ministers 
resigned  their  places  :  the  former,  as  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
the  latter,  as  lord  privy-seal.  That  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  might 
not  be  suffered  to  retire  from  the  public  sen'ice  without  some 
mark  of  royal  as  well  as  national  gratitude,  a  pension  of  30001. 
a  year  was  settled  upon  him  for  three  lives ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady,  who  was  created 
baroness  Chatham. 

The  experience  of  a  few  months  served  to  shew,  t'.iat  Mr. 
Pitt's  suspicions  were  too  well  founded  ;  for  when  the  earl  of 
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Bristol,  the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  sight  of  the  family-compact,  and  to  sound  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Spanish  ministry  with  regard  to  their  intention 
of  taking  part  with  France  in  the  present  war,  he  received 
nothing  but  evasive  answers  or  flat  refusals  t»  all  his  demands. 
He  therefore  left  Madrid  without  taking  leave  ;  and  as  the  hos- 
tile designs  of  Spain  were  now  no  longer  doubtful,  war  was, 
in  a  little  time,  declared  against  that  nation. 

The  old  parliament  was  now  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  sum- 
moned ;  one  of  ihe  first  acts  of  which  was  to  settle  an  annuity 
of  100,0001.  together  with  the  palace  of  Somerset-house  (after- 
wards exchanged  tor  Buckingham-house)  and  the  lodge  and 
lands  of  Richmond  old  park,  upon  the  queen  during  her  life, 
in  case  she  should  survive  his  majesty.  The  supply  for  the 
ensuing  year  fell  short  of  that  of  the  current  one  by  somewhat 
more  than  a  million. 

Till  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  no  material  change  had  been 
made  in  the  ministry  during  the  present  reign.  It  continued 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  the  late  king,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  lord  Bute  (who  was  supposed  to  be 
a  particular  favourite  of  his  majesty)  had  been  introduced  into 
the  cabinet,  and  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of 
A.  1).  1  the  earl  of  Holdernesse.  A  more  important  alteration, 
''^^"  *  however,  now  took  place  in  it.  An  opinion  had  been 
long  entertained,  at  least  it  was  industriously  propagated  by 
certain  persons,  that  the  Pelham  family  had  been  as  complete 
masters  of  the  cabinet  during  the  latter  years  of  king  George 
the  Second's  reign,  as  ever  the  Marlborough  family  was  during 
a  great  part  of  that  of  queen  Anne.  A  resolution,  it  is  said, 
was  therefore  tak^n  to  get  rid  of  the  Pelhams  and  all  their  con- 
nexions. The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  made  so  uneasy  in  his 
situation,  that  he  resigned  his  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Bute.  This  gave  occasion  to 
a  most  furious  paper  war  between  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
these  two  noblemen,  and  naturally  tended  to  revive  in  the 
kingdom  that  spirit  of  party,  ■which,  during  the  successful 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  in  a  great  measure  been  laid 
asleep. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  though  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  undoubt- 
edly was.  But  even  the  duke,  with  all  the  defects  in  his 
character,  was  perhaps  not  ill  qualified  to  be  a  popular  minister 
in  a  free  country.  He  was  open,  liberal,  disinterested,  hospi- 
table, splendid  and  magnificient  in  his  style  of  living.     Instead 
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of  amassing  places  and  pensions  for  himself  and  his  family,  he 
laid  out  his  own  patrimony  in  supporting  what  he  considered 
as  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  ;  and 
when,  upon  his  retiring  from  office  in  somewhat  narrow  and 
reduced  circumstances,  he  was  oifered  a  pension,  he  nobly  re- 
plied, that  after  having  spent  a  princely  fortune  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  rather  than  become  a  burden  to  it  at  last,  he 
would  make  his  old  duchess  a  washerwoman. 

Lord  Bute,  on  the  other  hand,  (for  now  the  reign  of  preju- 
dice is  over,  we  may  venture  to  speak  the  truth,)  was  certainly 
a  man  of  ability,  and  we  believe  even  of  virtue  ;  but  perhaps 
he  was  deficient  in  that  easiness  of  address,  and  those  engaging 
manners,  without  which  no  minister  can  ever  expect  to  be  long 
popular  in  England.  As  he  was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning, 
had  he  continued  groom  of  the  stole,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  majesty's  accession,  he  might  easily  have  passed  for  the 
Maecenas  of  the  age.  Every  favour  which  the  king  might  have 
bestowed  upon  men  of  letters,  would  have  been  considered  as 
originating  from  Ixis  advice,  and  owing  to  his  recommendation  j 
whereas  by  plunging  into  politics,  for  which,  as  he  was  not 
bred  to  them,  perhaps  he  was  but  ill  qualified,  he  at  once  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  his  own  mind,  diminished  for  a  while  the 
popularity  of  his  sovereign,  and  distracted  and  perplexed  the 
councils  of  his  country. 

The  war,  however,  was  still  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit 
and  success  as  formerly.  A  large  body,  whether  of  a  political 
or  mechanical  nature,  when  once  put  in  motion,  will  continue 
to  move  for  some  time,  even  after  the  power,  which  originally 
set  it  a  going,  has  ceased  to  operate.  Two  expeditions  were 
undertaken  against  the  Spanish  settlements  ;  the  one  against  the 
Havannah  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  the  other  against  Manilla 
in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  both  of  them  proved  successful.  The 
plunder  found  in  the  first  amounted  to  three  millions  sterling. 
The  latter  was  ransomed  for  one  million,  which  we  believe 
was  never  paid. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  then  our  principal,  and  indeed  almost 
our  only  ally,  had  performed  surh  prodigies  of  valour  in  the 
coarse  of  this  war,  as  will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  that  ever  lived.  For  some  time  past, 
however^  he  had  been  surrounded  and  assailed  by  such  a  num- 
ber of  powerful  and  inveterate  foes,  that  he  seemed  almost  to 
be  totteri.Tg  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  when  he  was  unexpect- 
edly and  almost  miraculously  saved  by  one  of  those  sudden  re- 
volutions of  furtaue  that  sometimes  take  place  ia  all  countries. 
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and  are  often  attended  with  consequences  that  no  human  sa- 
gacity could  have  foreseen,  nor  any  human  pov\'er  have  possi- 
bly brought  about.  Elizabeth,  the  empress  of  Russia,  dying, 
was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  the  Third,  who  not  only 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  joining  his 
arms  to  those  of  that  monarch,  began  to  act  hostilely  against 
her  former  allies.  By  this  step  however,  and  some  others^  he 
rendered  himself  so  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  that,  after 
wearing  the  crown  for  the  space  of  six  months,  he  was  de- 
posed ;  and,  soon  after,  died  in  prison  of  the  disease,  it  is 
Thought,  that  terminates  the  lives  of  most  dethroned  mcnarchs. 
His  consort  and  successor,  Catherine,  the  late  empress,  depart- 
ed so  far  from  the  plan  of  her  husband,  as  to  withdraw  her 
forces  from  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  hut  she  did  not  think, 
proper  to  renew  hostilities  against  him.  Beiug  thus  freed  from 
one  of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  he  was  the  more  capable 
of  coping  with  the  rest. 

.  This  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  successful  wars  for 
Great  Britain,  that  had  ever  been  carried  on  in  any  age,  or  by 
any  nation.  In  the  space  of  seven  years,  she  had  made  her- 
self mistress  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America  :  she 
had  conquered  twenty-five  isl.^nds,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  magnitude,  their  produce,  or  the  importance  of  their 
situation;  she  had  won,  by  sea  arid  land,  twelve  great  battles  : 
§he  had  reduced  nine  fortified  cities  and  towns,  and  near  forty 
£orts  and  castles  :  she  had  destroyed  or  taken  above  an  hun- 
dred ships  of  war  from  her  enemies  ;  and  acquired,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, above  twelve  miiiions  in  plunder.  Uncommon,  however, 
as  were  her  successes,  she  was  far  from  being  averse  to  a  peace. 
The  grand  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  originally  under-. 
t3ken,  the  security  of  our  American  colonies,  was  now  fully 
accomplished.  Her  supplies  of  money,  however  great,  were 
by  no  means  equal  to  her  expenses  ;  and  she  began  to  feel  a 
sensible  deficiency  in  her  supplies  of  men,  which  were  not 
procured  but  with  some  difficulty.  The  other  belligerent 
powers,  for  more  solid  and  substantial  reasons,  were  still  more 
pacifically  inclined.  The  navy  of  France  was  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  and  her  dominions  were  exhausted  of  men  and  money. 
Spain  had  nothing  to  hope,  but  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war  :  and  Portugal,  who  had  lately  been 
drawn  into  the  quarrel,  and  attacked  by  the  Bourbon  family, 
■WHS  in  a  still  worse  condition.  All  parties,  therefore,  concur- 
ring in  these  pacific  sentiments,  conferences  for  a  peace  were 
o^ned  at  Paris  5  and^  after  some  uegoiiaiion;  it  was  fiiially 
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A.n.y  concluded  on  the  tenth  day  of  February.  Great  Britain 
*^°'"  ^  received  Florida  in  exchange  for  the  Havannah.  She 
retained  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
the  Grenades,  and  Senegal  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  restored 
all  her  other  conquests.  A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  be- 
tween the  Empress-queen  of  Hungary,  and  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty ;  and  thus  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  happily 
re-established.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  national  debt 
©f  Great-Britain  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
miUions  ;   the  annual  interest  to  little  less  than  five  millions. 

The  cry  of  favouritism,  which  was  raised  against  lord  Bute, 
immediately  upon  his  introduction  into  the  ministry,  had 
hitherto  been  kept  up  with  great  violence  and  animosity ;  and 
a  tax,  which  liad  lately  been  imposed  upon  cyder,  served  at 
last  to  complete  his  downfall.  He  resigned  his  place  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  in  the  month  of  April,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  George  Grenvi'.le.  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
now  turned  from  the  war  of  the  sword  to  that  of  the  pen. 
Many  furious  papers  and  pamphlets  were  published  by  the  par- 
tisans of  both  parties ;  but  one  of  the  most  furious  of  the  whole 
■was  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  North  Briton,  conducted,  it 
is  said,  and  principally  composed,  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  member  for 
Aylesbury,  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  spirit,  but  not  perhaps  of 
the  most  rigid  principles,  to  which,  as  we  believe  he  was  no 
hypocrite,  we  never  heard  that  he  made  any  great  pretensions. 
This  gentleman  having,  in  number  45  of  the  North  Briton, 
attacked  the  king's  speech  to  the  parliament  with  a  very  inde- 
cent freedom,  the  ministers  thought  they  could  not  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  A  general  warrant  was,  therefore,  issued  out  for 
taking  up  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  seized,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Several  innocent  printers  were  at  the  same  time  apprehended  ; 
but  they  afterwards  brought  their  actions  against  the  messen- 
gers who  had  seized  them,  and  recovered  considerable  damages-, 
Mr.  Wilkes,  too,  upon  bringing  his  habeas  corpits  before  the 
court  of  common-pleas,  was  released  from  the  Tower  by  the 
decision  of  that  court,  the  judges  of  which  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  privilege  of  parliament  extended  to  the  case  of 
writing  a  libel.  The  house  of  commons  were  of  a  different 
opinion.  They  resolved,  that  number  45  of  the  North  Briton 
was  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  privilege 
of  pnrliament  did  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  such  a  libel. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Wilkes  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  late  secretary  to  the  treasury,  whose 
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character  he  had  attacked  in  his  writings.  In  this  engagement 
he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  from  which,  however,  he  re- 
covered, and  he  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  he  thought  proper 
^  P  ,  to  retire  into  France.  In  the  month  of  January  he  was 
'^^*-  )  expelled  the  house  of  commons;  and  not  appearing  to 
the  indictments  preferred  against  him  for  publishing  the  North 
Briton,  and  for  some  other  charges,  he  was  at  last  run  to  an 
outlawry  ;  and  the  suit  which  he  had  commenced  against  the 
secretaries  of  state  for  false  imprisonment,  fell,  of  course,  to  the 
ground.  General  warrants  were  afterwards  declared  to  be  il- 
legal by  a  resolution  of  both  houses  ;  and  this,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  the  chief  advantage  resulting  from  this  violent  dispute 
between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  ministry. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Protestant  interest  was  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  his  majesty's  eldest 
sister,  the  princess  Augusta,  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bruns- 
wick. About  the  same  time  a  noble  legacy  was  left  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Sir  Jacob  Gerard  Downing  be- 
queathed an  estate  of  ()000l.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  endowing  in  it  a  new  college.  The  legality  of  the  bequest 
was  afterwards  disputed  by  the  heir  at  law  j  but  a  decision 
was  given  in  fitvour  of  the  university.  Whether  the  immense 
wealth  of  our  two  universities  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
learning,  is  a  question  that  has  long  been  agitated,  and  cannot 
perhaps  be  easily  solved.  That  great  riches  naturally  tend  to 
beget  and  encourage  a  spirit  ot  indolence,  cannot  be  denied ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  by  furnishing  men  of  abilities  with 
literary  leisure,  and  freeing  them  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  life,  they  afford  them  the  finest  opportunities  of  prosecuting 
their  studies,  unchecked  by  any  other  impediment  than  the 
limited  powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  languor,  which, 
even  in  the  most  ardent  and  vigorous  spirits,  is  the  infallible 
consequence  of  long  application.  It  is  equally  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  extreme  poverty  depresses  the  spirits,  damps 
the  fire  of  genius,  restrains  the  exertion  of  the  mental  powers, 
and  extinguishes^  all  hope,  as  well  as  desire,  of  literary  fame  or 
excellence.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the 
golden  mean  is  the  best.  That  our  English  universities  are  not 
too  poor,  will  readily  be  allowed ;  whether  they  are  too  rich 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

Little  happened  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  this  year  that 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  a  history  of  England,  except  the 
choice  of  a  king  of  Poland  in  the  person  of  count  Poniatowski, 
a  native  Pole  ;  tlie  death  of  prince  Ivan,  or  John,  who  in  1730, 
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had  mounted  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  was  soon  after  deposed, 
had  remained  in  prison  ever  since,  and  was  now  murdered  by 
his  guards  ;  and  the  massacre  of  about  forty  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, in  the  East  Indies,  by  orders  of  Cossim  AU  Cawn,  the 
deposed  subah  of  Bengal,  and  under  the  direction  of  one 
Somers,  a  German,  a  deserter  from  the  company's  service. 
Such  scenes  of  cruelty  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  happen 
sometimes  in  a  country  where  the  natives  are  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, and  the  strangers,  or,  as  they  call  them,  the  intruders, 
are  actuated  by  an  insatiable  spirit  of  plunder  and  rapacity. 
A.  D.  \  In  the  beginning  of  next  year  were  kindled  the  first 

'^®^'  ^  sparks  of  that  fire,  which,  though  it  did  not  blaze  out 
all  at  once,  and  might  even  have  been  extinguished  in  its  pro- 
gress, yet,  in  a  little  time  after,  broke  out  into  a  conflagration, 
that  wrapt  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  all  North.  America,  in 
its  flames.  What  I  allude  to  is  the  stamp-act,  that  Vv'as  now 
imposed  upon  our  American  colonies,  and  to  which  they  almost 
unanimously  refused  to  submit;  and  though  it  was  repealed  ia 
the  succeeding  session,  yet  the  memory  of  it  continued  to  rankle 
in  their  minds  ;  and  they  seem  never  entirely  to  have  forgot, 
nor  heartily  to  have  forgiven  it. 

The  spirit  of  party  which  was  now  so  general  as  well  as  vio- 
lent, was  attended  with  one  very  great  inconvenience.  It  was 
productive  of  such  a  mutability  in  public  men,  and  consequently 
in  public  measures  and  councils,  that  we  had  a  new  ministiy 
and  new  measures  with  almost  every  new  year.  This  naturally 
lended  to  weaken  the  authority  of  government  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Foreign  nations  were  averse  to  enter  into  any 
close  connexion  or  alliance  with  a  people  whose  public  councils 
^vere  so  very  fluctuating  ;  and  the  inferior  ranks  of  men  at 
home  lost  all  that  reverence  and  respect  for  their  rulers,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  order  and  good  government. 
The  Grenville  administration  was  now  forced  to  make  way  for 
that  of  the  marquis  oi  Rockingham  who  was  appointed  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Grenville.  The  marquis 
himself,  indeed,  was  a  nobleman  of  as  much  purity  of  intention, 
as  of  disinterested  principles,  and  of  as  genuine  and  unaffected 
patriolism  as  ever  distinguished  any  minister  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  ;  and,  by  these  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  he, 
in  some  measure,  compensated  for  that  mediocrity  of  under- 
standing, beyond  which  even  his  warmest  admirers  never  al- 
ledged  that  his  capacity  extended.  Tlie  chief  business  of  this 
ministry  was  to  undo  all  tliat  their  predecessors  had  done,  par- 
ticuJarly  repealing  the  stamp  and  .cyder  acts  ;  aSj  on  the  other 
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•hand,  all  that  they  now  did,  was,  in  its  turn,  undone  by  their 
successors  in  oiiice.     The  detached  events  of  this  year  were 

[  neither  nunierons  nor  important.     It  was  chiefly  distinguished 

'  by  the  death  of  some  eminent  personages  ;  particularly  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph, 
the  late  emperor  ;  the  dauphin  of  France  ;  his  majesty's  uncle, 

•the  late  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  his  youngest  brother,  prince 
William  Frederic ;  and  the  old  pretender,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

A.D. )  The   new  year,  as   usual,    gave  us  a   new  set  of 

1756.  /  ministers.  The  duke  of  Grafton  succeeded  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  several  other 
changes  were  made  in  the  inferior  departments  of  state  ;  and 
the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  now 
created  earl  of  Chatham,  at  whose  recommendation,  it  is  said, 
this  ministry  was  formed.  The  affairs  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany were  at  this  time  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  their  servants  ;  vices,  indeed,  which  they  had  always 
practised,  but  which  they  now  seem  to  have  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  ever.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  presents, 
they  had  got  into  the  habit  of  extorting  large  sums  from  th© 
princes  of  the  countr}',  by  which  means  the  very  name  of  an 
Englishman  was  become  so  odious,  that  it  was  greatly  to  be 
feared  a  general  combination  of  the  natives  would  be  formed 
to  expel  us  from  our  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Ixjrd  Clive,  therefore,  was  sent  out  to  India,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  growing  evil,  which,  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  ef- 
fectually did  ;   and  soon  after  concluded  such  an  advantageous 

■■treaty  whh  the  Mogul,  as  put  the  company  in  possession  of  a 
clear  revenue  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a-year.  His  lordship  himself,  it  is  true,  had  made  as 
large  a  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  as  perhaps  ever  was  made 
there  by  any  other  British  or  European  subject ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  doing  so,  he  had  performed  the  most  signal  and  im- 
portant services  to  his  country  ;  others,  and  some  of  them 
sprung  from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  life,  have  amassed 
princely  fortunes  in  that  part  of  the  world  :  the  services  they 
have  done  either  to  their  country,  or  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

A.  i).\  As  the  American  war  is  the  most  important  event 
"''•  '  that  has  yet  happened  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  or  wiil 
"pfobably  happen  during  the  remaining  part  of  it,  no  circum- 
stance, however  seemingly  trivial,  thatserres  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  ihe  growing  animosity  between   the  mother  country 
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and  her  colonies,  ought  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  For  this 
reason  it  is,  that  we  shall  just  observe,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
had  been  lately  made,  enjoining  the  colonies  to  furnish  his  ma- 
jesty's troops  with  necessaries  in  their  quarters.  This  act  the 
colony  of  New  York  had  refused  to  obey  ;  and  another  act  was 
now  therefore  passed,  restraining  the  assembly  of  that  province 
from  making  any  laws  until  they  had  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  first  mentioned  statute.  The  Americans,  on  their  side, 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  this  restraint,  by  coming  to 
some  severe  resolutions  against  the  importation  of  European, 
by  which  they  no  doubt  meant  British,  commodities. 

A  surprising  phenomenon  happened  this  year  in  Italy,  which, 
though  not  connected  with  the  history  of  England,  nor  even 
the  civil  history  of  any  country',  it  would  yet  be  unpardonable 
to  pass  over  unnoticed.  On  the  nineteenth  of  October  there 
was  one  of  the  most  terrible  eruptions  of  mount  Vesuvius  that 
had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  Stones  of  an  enor- 
mous size  were  thrown  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  to 
the  height,  it  is  said,  of  an  English  mile  ;  and  fell  at  least  half 
a  mile  from  it.  The  lava,  or  river  of  melted  ore,  extended  in 
length  about  seven  miles ;  its  breadth,  in  some  places,  was  two 
miles  j  and  its  depth  in  general  about  forty  feet.  The  king  of 
Sicily  was  obliged  to  remove  from  Portici  to  Naples  ;  and  the 
ashes  fell  in  such  quantities  even  in  this  last  city,  as  to  cover 
the  streets  and  houses  more  than  an  inch  deep. 
A.  D.-t  The  natural  date  of  the  present  parliament  being  now 
'768.  j  j^gjjj.  expiring,  it  was  dissolved  in  the  spring,  and  writs 
were  issued  for  electing  a  new  one.  A  general  election  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  a  time  of  riot  and  confusion  :  and  consi- 
dering the  violence  of  parties  at  this  particular  period,  it  was 
generally  apprehended  that  the  present  election  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  than  ordinary  disturbance.  These  fears,  how- 
ever, were  happily  disappointed.  The  elections  were  carried 
on  with  tolerable  order  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except 
at  Preston  and  a  few  other  places,  where  some  outrages  were 
committed.  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  remained  abroad  an  out- 
law ever  since  the  year  1763,  now  returned  home,  and  even, 
•while  the  outlawry  was  in  fall  force,  offered  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  which  he  was  chosen  in 
opposition  to  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  one  of  the  for- 
mer members,  by  a  very  great  majority.  Great  doubts  were 
at  first  entertained  wheUier  an  outlaw  could  be  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament ;  but  so  many  precedents  were  produced  in 
the  affirmative,  that  the  legality  of  the  practice  was  put  beyond  ' 
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controversy.  Being  now  secure,  as  he  thoughtj  of  a  seat  in 
parliament,  Mr.  Wilkes  surrendered  himself  to  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  by  whom  the  outlawry  was  reversed,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  suffer  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  and  to  |3ay 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds.  As  he  was  esteemed  by  many 
persons  as  a  kind  of  martyr  in  the  cause  of  public  liberty,  a 
subscription  was  opened  by  some  merchants  of  London,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  property,  for  paying  his  fine,  supporting 
him  while  in  prison,  and  compounding  his  debts,  amounting 
to  above  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  all  these  purposes  were,  ia 
the  end,  completely  accomplished. 

As  we  consider  the  Middlesex  election,  and  the  feuds  and 
janimosities  which  it  excited  in  the  nation,  though  not  as  the 
primary,  yet  as  the  great  secondar}'  cause  of  the  American  war, 
we  shall  be  particularly  attentive  to  every  circumstance  relating 
to  that  singular  transaction,  and  even  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  prin- 
cipal agent  concerned  in  it.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  hinge 
upon  which  the  political  events  of  the  present  reign  for  many- 
years  turned  :  it  is  that  vv'hich  gave  occasion  to  sudden  changes 
t)f  ministers,  and  dangerous  resolutions  of  parliament,  that 
would  never  else  have  taken  place  ;  and  it  encouraged  our 
foreign  dependencies  to  take  advantage  of  our  internal  divisions, 
and  the  consequent  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  government, 
by  laying  claim  to  several  privileges  and  immunities,  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  never  dared  to  pretend.  Indeed 
the  poisonous  seeds  which  it  sowed,  or  at  least  ripened  and 
matured,  have  not  yet  perhaps  yielded  their  full  harvest  of  na- 
I  tional  calamity  ;  nor  can  any  one  take  upon  him  to  say  how 
1  fatally  extensive  that  harvest  mny  prove,  till  the  diflferences  in 
I  point  of  trade  and  commerce  subsisting  between  Great  Britain 
i  and  Ireland  are  finally  adjusted. 

This  year  his  majesty  established  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
for  instructing  young  men  in  the  principles  of  architecture, 
.sculpture,  and  painting.  The  artists  had  long  before  this, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  and  had  carried  their  respec- 
tive arts  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  new  institution,  therefore,  had,  for  some 
time,  little  other  effect  than  to  split  the  artists  into  parties.  At 
last,  however,  they  were  happily  re-united. 

Fresh  fuel  still  continued  to  be  added  to  the  flame  that  now 
began  to  blaze  out  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies.  By  an  act  of  parliament  lately  passed,  certain  duties 
were  imposed  upon  glass,  paper,  and  a  few  other  articles  im- 
ported from  England  into  the  colonies  j  and,  for  the  purpose 
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©f  collecting  these  duties,  custom-houses  were  established  at 
their  sea-ports.  Provoked  at  this  invasion  of  their  liberties, 
as  they  considered  it,  they  now  came  to  a  direct,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  to  an  indirect,  resolution  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  British  commodities,  until  these  duties  should  be  repealed  ; 
to  effect  which,  the  assembly  at  Boston  wrote  circular  letters 
to  all  tlie  other  assemblies,  proposing  an  union  of  councils  and 
measures.  For  this  step  the  assembly  of  Boston  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  convened ;  but  this  proved  as  refractory  as  the 
former,  and  was  therefore  in  a  little  time  likewise  dissolved. 
The  commissioners  of  the  customs  were  so  roughly  handled  by 
the  populace,  that  they  thought  proper  to  leave  the  town,  and 
retire  to  fort  William.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  discontent  be- 
came so  prevalent  at  Boston,  that  two  regiments  of  foot  were 
ordered  thriher  from  Halifax,  and  as  many  from  Ireland. 

A  new  phenomenon  appeared  in  Asia.  One  Hyder  Ally,  who 
had  raised  himself  from  ihe  rank  of  a  common  seapoy  to  that 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  commenced  hostilities  against  the  East 
India  company  ;  and,  in  the  coui^se  of  his  reign,  gave  greater 
disturbance  to  our  settlements  there,  than  any  of  the  old  and 
iiereditary  Nabobs. 

When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  people  imagined  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  would  take  his  seat  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers. In  expectation  of  this,  many  of  them  assembled  in  St. 
George's-fields,  near  the  King's-bench  prison,  v/here  he  was 
confined,  with  a  view  of  conilucting  him  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  Surry  justices  soon  came  among  them,  and  the 
riot  act  was  read  ;  but  the  people  not  dispersing,  the  military 
were  called  in,  and  Vv'ere  ordered,  perhaps  unadvisedly,  to  fire. 
Several  persons  were  slightly  wounded,  two  or  three  mortally, 
and  one  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Lord  Weymouth,  one  of  the 
A.D.I  secretaries  of  state,  sent  a  letter  to  the  justices,  thank- 
K69.  J  j^g  tjjem  for  their  spirited  conduct  in  this  affair.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  was  no  incurious,  nor,  we  may  believe,  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  the  whole  scene,  took  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  resentment  against  the  ministry,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  authors  of  all  the  persecutions  he  had  suffered. 
He  published  lord  Weymouth's  letter,  with  a  few  remarks  of 
his  own  prefixed  to  it,  in  which  he  termed  the  affair  of  St. 
George's  fields  a  horrid  massacre  ;  and  this  step  was  either 
considered  as  a  reason,  or  was  made  a  pretence  for  expelling 
him  the  house.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  very  different  opinion  from  the  commons  ; 
for  they  immediately,  and  unanimously  re-elected  him  their 
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'representative.  This  election  was  declared  void,  and  a  new 
'writ  was  issued.  The  freeholders  still  persevered  in  their 
former  sentiments  :  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  elected  a  third  time 
Mithout  opposition.  A  gentleman,  indeed,  of  the  name  of 
Dingley,  intended  to  have  opposed  him  ;  but  the  popular  cur- 
rent ran  so  strong  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  he  could  not 
find  a  singk  person  to  put  him  in  nomination.  This  election 
was  declared  void  as  well  as  the  preceding  ;  and  lest  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  and  the  house  of  commons  should  go  on 
for  ever,  the  one  in  electing  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  other  in 
declaring  his  election  invalid,  Col.  Luttrel,  son  to  lord  Irnham, 
and  a  member  of  parliament,  was  persuaded  to  vacate  his  seat 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  nominal  place,  and  to  offer  himself  a 
candidate.  He  did  so;  and  though  he  had  only  296  voteS;, 
and  Mr.  Wilkes  ll-tS,  yet  he  was  declared  in  the  house,  by  a 
great  majority,  to  be  the  legal  member. 

This  was  considered  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  at  least  to  the  right  of  election,  the  most  vital  and  es- 
sential part  of  those  liberties.  This  poured  poison  into  the  po- 
litical wound,  that  rendered  it  perfectly  incurable.  The  Mid- 
dlesex election  may  hitherto  be  regarded  merely  as  a  common 
controverted  election,  in  which  none  but  Mr.  Wilkes  and  his 
opponents  v/ere  concerned.  From  this  time  forward  it  assumed 
a  more  dignified  air,  a  more  important  aspect.  Instead  of  a 
_private  it  became  a  national  concern,  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  took  the  alarm.  They  thought  they  foresaw,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  tlie  utter 
ruin  and  subversion  of  their  own.  The  consequence  was,  that 
petitions  first,  and  remonstrances  afterwards,  poured  in  from 
the  different  counties  and  corporations  of  the  kingdom.  Many 
of  these  were  of  a  very  bold,  and,  as  some  thought,  of  a  most 
daring  nature.  They  not  only  prayed  for  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, but  they  even  denied  the  legality  of  the  present  one, 
the  validity  of  its  acts,  and  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  obey 
them.  In  a  word,  they  asserted  that  the  government  was 
actually  dissolved. 

A.  D.i  The   ministry  had  now  brouscht  themselves  into  a 

i"70.  )  most  disagreeable  dilemma.  They  ought  either  not  to 
have  proceeded  so  far,  or  they  ought  to  have  gone  farther. 
They  ought  either  not  to  have  furnished  the  people  with  a  just 
cause,  nor  even  with  a  plausible  pretence,  for  presenting  such 
remonstrances,  or  they  ought  to  have  punished  them  for  daring 
to  prt^sent  them.  This,  however,  they  did  not  think  prudent, 
nor  perhaps  even  safe,  to  attempt.  The  consequence  is  obvious. 
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While  the  authority  of  government  was  thus  vihfied  and  d 
spised  at  home,  can  it  be  imagined  that  it  should  be  much  n 
verenced  or  respected  abroad  ?    While  it  was  openly  insultel 
and  brow-beat  in  the  very  metropolis,  and  under  the  eye  of  tl 
legislature,  could  it  be  expected  that  it  should  be  able  to  main 
tain  its  usual  force  and  vigour  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  em-' 
pire  ?  The  supposition  is  absurd.  He,  therefore,  that  does  not; 
perceive,  in  the  rashness  and  pusillanimity  of  the  ministers,'' 
with  regard  to  the  Middlesex  election,  the  seeds  of  the  Ameri- ' 
can  war,  and  even  the  origin  of  those  bold  claims  which  the' 
Irish  have  for  some  time  past  been  making,  and  still  continue 
to  make,  must  be  furnished  with  optics  of  a  very  singular,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  of  a  very  unnatural  structure.     Some  of  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  even  attempted  to  carry  their  specu- 
lative principles  on  this  subject  into  practice.    They  refused  to 
pay  the  land-tax  ;  and  tlie  matter  was  brought  to  a  trial.    But 
the  jury  determined  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  it ;  and,  in^ 
so  doing,  they  discovered  more  tirmness  and  fortitude  than 
their  rulers.    This,  however,  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  want  of  courage  and  consistency  in  the  ministers.     It  was 
like  endeavouring  to  support  a  mighty  arch  with  a  feeble  but- 
tress, when  the  key-stone,  that  held  it  together,  was  removed. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  very  important  act  was  passed 
for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons  in  con- 
troverted elections.  These  used  formerly  to  be  determined  by 
the  house  at  large,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes,  so  that  they 
were  considered  merely  as  party  matters ;  and  the  strongest 
party,  which  was  always  that  of  the  ministry,  was  sure  to  carry 
the  point,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
question  on  either  side.  But  by  the  bill,  which  was  now 
passed,  commonly  called  tlie  Grenville  act,  as  it  was  drawn  up 
and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Grenville,  they  were  ordered  for  tlie 
future  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  of  thirteen  members, 
chosen  by  lot,  and  under  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  and 
since  the  enacting  of  this  law,  no  well-grounded  complaint  has 
been  made  against  the  impartiality  of  the  decisions. 

Though  the  present  ministry  was  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  recommended  to  his  majesty  by  lord  Chatham,  and 
to  have  been  guided  for  some  time  in  all  their  measures  by  his 
advice,  yet,  as  they  had  of  late  affected  to  stand  upon  their 
own  bottom,  and  neglected  to  consult  him,  as  usual,  he  en- 
tirely abandoned  them,  and  resigned  his  office  as  keeper  of  the 
privy-seal,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Brit-tol.  His 
example  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who 
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1,  succeeded  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  by  lord  North  :  and 
us,  unhappily  for  the  nation,  was  formed  that  ministry  which 
gan  the  American  war  without  necessity,  conducted  it  with- 
,it  spirit  or  prudence,  and  at  last  concluded  it  without  honour 
;  advantage  ;  nay,  with  infinite  dishonour  and  disadvantage,  as 
ey  cut  off  from  the  empire  the  immense  continent  of  North 
merica,  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown. 
This  year  our  ministers  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  the',  pusilla- 
mity  with  regard  to  foreign  politics,  as  they  had  already  done 
ith  respect  to  our  domestic  concerns.  They  quietly  suffered 
e  French  to  make  a  conquest  of  Corsica,  a  small  island  in  the 
[editerranean.  This  island  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
enoese,  who,  by  their  cruelty  and  oppression,  had  driven  the 
itives  into  a  revolt,  which  they  kept  up  for  some  time  with 
eat  spirit  and  perseverance,  under  the  conduct  of  their  gal- 
nt  countryman  Paoli,  and  at  last  freed  themselves  from  the 
iminion  of  their  tyrannical  masters.  These  last,  therefore, 
lable  to  recover  the  island  themselves,  made  it  over  to  the 
rench,  who  soon  subdued  it ;  though  not,  it  is  said,  till  it  had 
>5t  them  more  than  its  real  value.  They  lost  in  this  under- 
king  ten  thousand  men,  and  they  expended  eighteen  millions 
"ivres.  Many  people  thought  the  English  ought  to  have 
jposed  this  addition,  however  small,  to  the  French  monarchy  j 
tt  our  ministers  were  so  weak  and  unpopular,  that  the  grow- 
g  quarrel  between  this  country  and  America  became  every 
ly  so  much  more  alarming,  that  their  maxim  at  this  time, 

ith  regard  to  foreign  nations,  seems  to  have  been let  us 

one,  and  we  will  let  you  alone.  The  French,  however,  soon 
'ter  shewed  them,  that  their  conduct  was  directed  by  very 
ifferent  maxims.  About  the  same  time  a  rupture  had  like 
)  have  happened  between  this  country  and  Spain,  about  a 
2ry  insignificant  place,  called  Falkland's  Island,  in  the  south- 
n  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Matters  for  some  time  wore 
very  hostile  aspect ;  but  at  last  the  quarrel  was  amicably  ad- 
isted. 

.  D.\  As  the  waves  of  the  sea  continue  to  be  agitated  for 
"■  '  some  time,  even  after  the  storm  that  raised  them  has 
een  laid  j  so  the  Middlesex  election,  though  the  spirit  of 
etitioning  had  in  some  meastire  subsided,  still  gave  rise  to 
ome  singular  occurrences  that  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  A 
lessenger  of  the  house  of  commons  having  come  into  the 
ity  to  seize  a  printer,  for  publ.  hing  the  speeches  of  the 
members,  this  last  sent  for  a  co:,  i.iijle,  who  carried  both  him 
nd  the  messenger  before  Mr,  Crosby,  the  lord  mayor.     That 
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gentleman,  together  with  the  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  ii;;t 
only  discharged  the  printer,  but  required  the  messenger  to  give 
bail  to  answer  the  complaint  of  the  printer  against  him,  j.r 
daring  to  seize  him  in  the  city  without  the  order  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  upon  his  refusing  to  do  so,  they  signed  a  warrant 
for  his  commitment  to  prison  5  upon  which  he  consented  to 
give  bail,  and  was  suffered  to  depart.  The  commons,  fired  at 
this  contempt  of  their  authority,  as  they  thought  it,  ordered  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  two  aldermen  to  appear  before  them.  Mr. 
Crosby  and  Mr.  Oliver,  as  members  of  the  house,  attended  in 
their  place  ;  but  Mr.  Wilkes  refused  to  appear,  unless  he  w.is 
permitted  to  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex.  As  they  had  no 
method  of  coming  at  the  latter  gentleman,  they  contented  then:i- 
selves  with  punishing  the  two  former.  They  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  they  continued  in  confinement  till 
the  end  of  the  session. — This  year  a  dreadful  famine  happened 
in  the  East  Indies,  which,  according  to  some  accounts,  carried 
off  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  that  is,  about  ten  milUons 
of  people.  This  scourge  of  heaven  is  said  to  have  been  still 
farther  increased  by  the  villany  of  man.  Many  of  the  com- 
pany's servants  were  accused  of  having  bought  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rice,  (the  chief  or  almost  the  only  food  of  the 
natives,  as  the  Pythagorean  system,  which  they  follow,  pro- 
hibits them  the  use  of  animal  food,)  and  to  have  sold  it  out  at, 
such  an  exorbitant  price,  as  to  put  it  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people. 

Elective  kingdoms  are  subject  to  such  violent  shocks  and 
convulsions  upon  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  it  has  been 
thought  proper,  in  most  of  the  modern  states  of  Europe,  to 
establish  hereditary  monarchies  ;  and  even  in  these  last  a  dis- 
puted title  is  always  attended  with  such  civil  wars  and  blood- 
shed, that  it  has  been  fourid  expedient  to  keep  the  Hne  of  suc- 
cession as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible.  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  much  attention  is  given  in  this  country  to  the  marriages 
of  the  royal  family.  The  king's  two  brothers,  the  dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Cumberland,  having  married  privately,  the  for- 
mer the  countess  dowager  of  Waldegrave,  the  latter  a  widow 
lady  of  the  name  of  Horton,  daughter  to  lord  Irnham,  a  bill 
was  now  passed,  enacting  that  all  the  descendants  of  his  late 
A.  D.  \  majesty  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses,  who  have 
"^"'  *  married,  or  may  hereafter  marry,  into  foreign  families) 
shall  be  incapable  of  contracting  marriage  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  king,  or  his  successors  on  the  throne,  signified 
under  the  great  seal,  and  declared  in  council ;  that  every  such 
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marriage,  without  stich  consent,  shall  be  null  and  void  ;  that, 
nevertheless,  such  descendants,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  upon  their  giving  the  privy  council  twelve  months 
previous  notice  of  their  design,  may,  after  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  enter  into  marriage  without  the  royal  consent,  un- 
less both  houses  of  parliament  shall  within  that  time  expressly 
declare  their  disapprobation  of  it  5  and  that  all  persons  who 
shall  knowingly  presume  to  solemnize,  or  assist  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  such  illicit  marriage,  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  statute  of  praemunire. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  a  material  alteration  was  made 
in  the  criminal  law  of  the  kingdom.  Formerly,  when  a  felon 
refused  to  plead,  he  was  stretched  out  upon  his  back  at  full 
length,  and  a  heavy  weight  laid  upon  his  breast,  which  was 
gradually,  though  slov/ly,  increased,  till  he  expired  ;  during 
which  operation  he  was  fed  with  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread 
and  some  dirty  water.  By  a  hill  which  was  now  passed,  this 
barbarous  practice  was  abolished ;  and  all  felons  refusing  to 
plead,  are  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge. 

An  act  of  injustice  was  committed,  this  year,  by  three  of  the 
first  crowned  heads  in  Europe  ;  which,  though  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  histofy  of  England,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  was  indeed  of  so  flagrant  and  atrocious  a 
nature,  that,  for  a  similar  one  in  private  life,  the  authors  would 
have  been  brought  to  condign  punishment.  What  I  allude  to, 
is  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  The  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  entered  into  a 
confederacy,  or  rather  a  conspiracy,  (for  a  most  villanous  con- 
spiracy it  was,)  to  divide  among  themselves  the  better  part  of 
that  fertile  countrj',  to  which  they  trumped  up  some  old  anti- 
quated claims  ;  and  to  form  the  rest  into  an  independent -king- 
dom, to  be  governed  by  the  present  sovereign,  with  an  here- 
ditary instead  of  an  elective  title  :  and  as  none  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  thought  proper  to  interrupt  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  scheme,  they  were  at  last  fully  able  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose. — This  year  was  likewise  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  government  of  Sweden,  as 
■well  as  that  of  Denmark.  The  king  of  Sweden,  in  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  engagements  he  had  come  under  at  his  ac- 
cession, raised  himself  from  being  the  most  limited  to  be  one 
of  the  most  absolute  monarehs  in  Europe.  In  Denmark,  the 
king  was  deprived  of  the  whole  sovereign  power,  which  was 
engrossed  by  his  mother-in-law,  the  queen  dowager,  and  his 
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half-brother,  prince  Frederick.  His  two  principal  favourites,- 
the  counts  Struensee  and  Brandt,  were  brought  to  the  block; 
Even  the  queen-consort,  Matilda,  sister  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life.  She  afterwards 
retired  to  Zell,  in  Germany,  where  she  lived  for  a  few  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  she  sickened  and  died. 

To  give  some  check  to  the  rapacity  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany's servants  abroad,  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  now 
estabhshed  at  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  with  a 
salary  of  SOOO/.  and  three  inferior  judges  with  a  salary  of  6OOOI.; 
but  whether  this  institution  will  produce  the  happy  effects  in- 
tended by  it,  will  require  perhaps  a  longer  time  to  determine 
than  has  yet  elapsed. 

;i  j,.i  About  this  time  the  common  people  of  Ireland,  and 
1778.  /  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  were  so  cruelly  harassed  by 
their  unfeeling  landlords,  who  raised  the  rent  of  their  land  upon 
them  without  considering  whether  they  could  pay  it,  that  they 
emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  America;  and  of  these,  it  is 
said,  was  principally  composed  that  army  which  first  began 
the  war  in  that  part  of  the  world,  conducted  it  with  such  spirit 
and  perseverence,  and  did  not  conclude  it  till  they  had  rendered 
themselves  and  their  new-adopted  country  independent  of  their 
old  masters.  Oppressed  subjects,  when  driven  to  extremity, 
become  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  foes.  They  are 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  their  former  tyrants, 
•which  cannot  be  supposed  to  influence  the  natives  of  a  foreign 
countiy. 

This  year  captain  Phipps  in  the  Sea-horse,  and  captain  Lut- 
widge  in  the  Carcase,  were  sent  out  by  the  government,  in 
order  to  examine  whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  discover- 
ing either  a  north-east  or  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
Indies;  but  after  sailing  to  the  latitude  of  81  degrees  39 
minutes,  they  were  prevented  by  the  mountains,  or  rather  the 
islands  of  ice  they  met  with,  from  proceeding  any  further,  and 
therefore  returned  home  without  being  able  to  accomplish  their 
purpose. 

This  reign,  indeed,  seems,  for  some  years  past,  to  have  been 
particularly  dii^tinguished  by  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Four 
different  voyages  have  been  performed  round  the  vi'orld,  for 
the  similar  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  South  sea  ; 
the  first  by  commodore  Byron,  the  second  by  captain  Wallis, 
the  third  by  captain  Cartaret,  and  the  fourth  by  captain 
Cooke  ;  and  none  of  them  have  entirely  faded  in  the  object 
of  their  destination  3    each  of  the  circumnavigators   having 
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elihar  found  out  some  new  countries,  or  something  new  in 
the  manners  of  those  that  were  already  knov.n.  Captain 
Cooke,  indeed,  performed  a  second  voyage  round  the  world  ; 
and  was  actually  engaged  in  sailing  round  it  a  tliird  time,  when, 
to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  lovers  of  real  merit,  he  was  cut  off 
m  a  scuffle  with  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  new-discovered 
islands  in  the  South  sea,  called  0-why-hee. 

The  great  subject  of  dispute  between  the  mother-country 
and  her  American  colonies,  was  the  right  of  taxation.  The 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  its  right  of  taxing 
them  by  its  own  proper  authority.  The  colonies  denied  this 
right,  and  said  that  they  could  not  be  legally  taxed  with- 
out their  own  consent  ;  and,  rather  than  submit  to  any  taxes 
otherwise  imposed,  they  seemed  willing  to  encounter  every 
danger,  and  to  risk  every  extremity.  In  order,  however,  to 
try  their  temper,  and  see  whether  they  would  put  their  threats 
in  practice,  some  tea  was  sent  out  to  America,  loaded  with  a 
certain  duty.  This  tea  was  not  only  not  suffered  to  be  landed, 
but  was  sent  back  to  England  with  the  utmost  contempt  and 
indignation.  In  the  harbour  of  Boston  it  met  with  a  still  worse 
reception.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  ships  by  the  populace,  and 
4.  D.  \  thrown  into  the  sea.  To  punish  the  New  Englanders 
1774.  )  fpj.  {{^jg  g(,j  pf  violence,  two  bills  were  now  past  :  one 
for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston  ;  and  the  other,  for  taking 
the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vest- 
ing it  in  the  crown.  Though  the  minister  had  hitherto  carried 
every  thing  in  parliament  with  a  high  hand,  yet,  as  that  assem- 
bly was  now  drawing  towards  an  end,  he  began  to  be  appre- 
hensivfc  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  procure  another  house 
of  commons  equally  obsequious,  if  the  people  were  allowed  to 
be  prepared  for  elections  in  the  usual  manner.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  steal  a  march  upon  his  antagonists,  and  to  take  the 
people  by  surprise.  The  parliament  accordingly  was  suddenly 
dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  session ;  and  a  new  one  was 
chosen,  equally  courtly  and  complaisant  with  the  former. 

The  acts  of  severity  we  have  mentioned  above  were  levelled 
in  appearance  only  at  the  town  of  Boston  ;  yet,  most  of  the 
ctther  colonies  soon  took  the  alarm.  They  thought  they  saw, 
in  the  fate  of  that  devoted  town,  the  punishment  that  might 
soon  be  inflicted  on  themselves,  as  they  had  all  been  guilty  of 
nearly  the  same  crime,  if  not  in  destroying,  at  least  in  refusing 
the  tea.  They,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  one  common  cause 
with  the  people  of  New  England  3  and  accordingly  all  the 
old  British  colonies  (Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  excepted)  sent 
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delegates  or  commissioners  to  a  general  assembly,  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
sented a  bold  and  spirited  remonstrance  to  his  majesty,  solicit- 
ing a  redress  of  grievances.  Georgia,  the  j^ear  following,  ac- 
ceded to  the  union,  and  thus  completed  the  number  of  the 
Thirteen  United  Provinces,  which  soon  after  revolted  from  the 
mother-country,  and  at  last  rendered  themselves  sovereign  and 
independent  states.  The  congress,  not  satisfied  with  their  re- 
monstrance to  the  king,  exhorted  the  New  Englanders  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  of  the  other  severe 
acts  that  had  been  lately  passed  against  them ;  and  they  even 
jjromised  to  assist  them  in  case  of  necessity.  To  this,  indeed, 
that  people  were  sufficiently  disposed  by  their  own  natural 
temper ;  as,  of  all  the  American  colonies.  New  England  was 
perhaps  the  province,  which,  from  its  independent  spirit  in 
religion,  had  longest  cherished  the  wish,  and  even  entertained 
the  hopes,  of  becoming  independent  in  government. 

The  fire,  therefore,  which  had  been  so  long  smouldering 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  now  broke  out  into 
an  open  flame.  General  Gage,  governor  of  Massachuset's  bay, 
hearing  that  the  provincials  had  collected  a  quantity  of  mihtary 
.stores  at  a  place  called  Concord,  sent  out  a  detachment  in  order 
to  destroy  them.  This  detachment  met  a  company  of  militia 
at  a  place  called  Lexington,  six  miles  from  Concord,  between 
whom  and  the  king's  forces  a  few  shot  were  exchanged,  by 
which  eight  provincials  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The 
detachment  then  went  on,  without  any  further  interruption,  to 
Concord,  where  they  destroyed  the  stores  ;  but,  in  their  return 
from  thence,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
iprovincials,  who  harassed  them  most  terribly  until  they  reached 
Boston.  In  this  action  the  king's  troops  lost,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  men,  of 
which  sixty-five  were  killed.  The  loss,  of  the  provincials 
amounted  to  about  forty  killed,  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  was  no  sooner  carried  into  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  than  the  whole  province  v/as  at 
once  in  arms,  and  Boston  invested  by  a  body  of  militia,  amount- 
ing, it  is  saidj^o  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Congress,  too,  upon 
hearing  of  the  affair  of  Lexington,  and  the  blockade  of  Boston, 
heartily  approved  of  all  the  steps  which  the  New  Englanders 
had  taken  j  and  they  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the 
compact  between  the  crown  and  the  people  of  Massachuset's 
Bay  was  dissolved.  They  strictly  prohibited  the  people  from 
.supplying  the  army,  the  navy,  or  tlie  transport  ships,  with  any 
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1  kind  of  provisions.  The  more  effectually  to  mark  their  con- 
i  tempt  for  the  British  government,  they  erected  a-  post-office, 
at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  been 
disgracefully  removed  from  that  post  in  England  ;  and  upon 
general  Gage's  publishing  a  proclamation,  offering  a  pardon  to 
all  such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their 
duty,  but  excepting  from  it  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  they 
.immediately  chose  Mr.  Hancock  president  of  the  Congress. 
j^  X)  -,  As  matters  had  now  been  carried  too  far  to  admit 
1775.  J  of  an  immediate  reconciliation,  it  was  generally  imagin- 
ed that  each  party  would  watch  an  opportunity  of  striking 
some  blow,  that  might  give  it  a  decisive  advantage  over  tlie 
other.  Nor  was  it  long  before  it  appeared  that  this  apprehen- 
sion was  but  too  well  founded.  There  is  an  eminence,  called 
Bunker's  Hill,  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  isthmus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston.  Upon  this  hill  the  provincials  threw 
up,  in  one  of  the  short  nights  of  June,  a  strong  redoubt,  con- 
siderable entrenchments,  and  a  breast- work  almost  cannon- 
proof.  In  order  to  dislodge  diem  from  tliis  post,  which  might 
have  given  great  annoyance,  as  well  to  the  town  as  to  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour,  a  detachment  of  somewhat  more  than  two 
thousand  men  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  the  generals 
Howe  and  Pigot.  The  attack  was  begun  by  a  heavy  cannonade, 
not  only  from  the  assailants,  but  from  the  ships  and  floating 
batteries,  and  from  the  top  of  Cop's-hill  in  Boston.  This  severe 
and  incessant  fire  the  provincials  are  said  to  have  borne  with, 
a  firmness  and  resolution  that  would  have  done  honour  evea 
to  the  most  veteran  troops.  They  did  not  return  a  shot  until 
the  king's  forces  had  advanced  almost  to  the  works,  when  they 
began,  and  kept  up  for  some  time,  such  a  dreadful  and  continual 
fire  upon  them,  as  threw  our  troops  into  confusion,  and  killed 
many  of  our  bravest  men  and  officers.  The  troops,  however, 
were  instantly  rallied  ;  and,  returning  to  tlie  charge  Mith  fixed 
bayonets,  and  irresistible  fury,  they  forced  the  works  in  every 
quarter,  and  compelled  the  provincials  to  abandon  the  post, 
and  withdraw  to  the  continent.  This  advantage,  however, 
was  not  gained  but  at  a  very  great  expense.  Almost  one  half 
of  the  detachment  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  numbers 
of  which  together  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  fifty-four. 

The  number  of  officers  that  fell  in  this  action,  compared  to 
that  of  the  private  men,  was  greatly  beyond  the  usual  propor- 
tion ;  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  The  Americans  had  trained,  and  employed  on  tiiis 
occasion,  a  certain  set  of  soldiers,  called  marksmen,  or  riflemen^ 
O  2 
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who  excelled  all  others  in  taking  a^ure  and  steady  dim.  They 
"had  likewise  furnished' thenrt  witli  a  new  kind  of  muskets, 
called  rifle-barrelled  guns,  \vhich  not  only  carried  tlie  ball  to  a 
greater  distance,  but  sent  it  in  a  more  straight  and  direct  line 
than  the  common  firelock.  Thus  our  officers  were  marked  out, 
and  dispatched  by  these  riflemen,  with  almost  as  fatal  a  cer- 
tainty as  a  bird  is  shot  by  a  fowler  when  perched  upon  a  tree. 

To  understand  their  motive  for  this  conduct,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  the 
Americans  expressed  a  particular  animosity  to  the  officers  of 
the  British  army  beyond  what  they  shewed  to  the  common  men, 
and  probably  from  an  opinion  that  the  war  was  disapproved 
of  by  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation,  and  was  chiefly 
approved  and  supported  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  which, 
two  classes  of  people  the  officers  of  the  army  are  in  general 
composed.  They  probably,  too,  had  another  end  in  view  ;  and 
that  was,  to  entice  the  common  men  to  desert  from  the  army, 
and,  if  not  immediately  to  join  the  American  forces,  at  least  to 
become  settlers  in  the  country,  and  thereby  add  to  its  strength 
and  population  ;  nor  could  any  thing  withstand  the  strong 
temptations  that  were  thrown  in  their  way  for  this  purpose, 
but  their  fidelity  to  their  king,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
native  soil. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  New  Englanders  on  this  occasion, 
no  doubt  encouraged  the  Congress  to  proceed  with  greater 
alacrity  in  their  military  preparations.  They  had,  some  time 
before,  given  orders  for  raising  and  paying  an  army  ;  and  they 
now  published  a  declaration  of  the  motives  that  compelled  them 
to  take  up  arms,  and  their  determined  resolution  not  to  lay 
them  down  til)  all  their  grievances  were  redressed}  that  is,  till 
the  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament  were  repealed.  They  like- 
wise appointed  Mr.  Washington,  one  of  the  delegates  for 
Virginia,  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  American 
forces. 

But  to  shew,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  separating  themselves  from  the  mother-country,  they  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  another 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  disclaim  all  thoughts  of  independence,  and  declare,  .that 
they  wish  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  a  reconcihation  with 
the  parent  sfate,  upon  what  they  call  just  and  reasonable  terms. 
And,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  such  terms  might  have 
been  granted  them,  at  this  time,  as  would  at  once  have  gratified 
their  ambition,  and  would  neither  have  hurt  the  honour  nor 
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^^^'  .    f  T7  ^i^nrl      For  this  puroose  several  plans  were 

than  all  the  advantage  we  ^°"^^^f,"fJ'^f,-,„- "    that  cannot 

frrs;  r  r,  t^ -^^^r^^^^^^^^^ 

This  Duroose  (meaning  the  petition,)  was  rejected,  there  ^^3S 
treat^reLoD  to  fear  that,  they  would  enter  into  all.ances  wuh 
loSi^rpowers ;  and  that  if  once  such  alliances  were  made,  it 
woufd  b^e  no  ea'sy  matter  to  dissolve  them.  No  regard,  how- 
'  e\er  was  paid  to  his  information  ;  and  as  to  the  Pf t.tion  Uself 
he  was  t^ld,  by  the  ministry,  that  no  answer  would  be  retmned 

r^J^U  easv  to  imasine  what  an  impression  such  a  haughty 
r  .nd'LSpluo^s  treatment  must  make  upon  t^e  mmds  of 
the  Americans,  elated  as  they  were  ^^!^h  ,t^^^.  \^°"°^'  '''^ 
o  had  acquired  by  their  gallant  behaviour  m  the  battle  of  Bun 
ker's  hlu  and  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  tune  begmnmg  to 
feel  the!;- strength  as'a  peo'ple.  The  fact  ,s,  that  dunng  he 
whole  of  this  unhappy  quarrel,  our  mmisters  seem  to  ha^e  en 

tertained  too  mean  an  opinion  ot  the  spmt,  «J^^^"^?f 
resources  of  the  Americans.  This,  it  is  thought,  was   he  criti 
carmoment  for  putting  an  end  to  all  differences  w.b  the  co    - 
nies,  without  proceeding  to  further  hostilities  5  but  this  mo  . 
ment   beins  once  lost,  could  never  be  recovered. 

The  Americans  were  not  satisfied  with  -^mg  n.e..^^^^^^^^ 
the  defensive,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  associated  proMUces. 
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A  party  of  New  England  and  New  York  militia  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Canada,  under  the  generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold. 
They  reduced  the  forts  of  CLimblee  and  St.  John,  and  even  the 
town  of  Montreal.  They  actually  attempted  to  take  the  city  of 
Quebec  by  storm  ;  but  Montgomery  being  killed,  and  Arnold 
wounded  in  the  assault,  they  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
enterprise  j  and  a  large  body  of  troops  arriving  soon  after  from 
England,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  evacuate  the  province. 

The  army,  however,  in  Boston,  was  now  reduced  to  a  most 
miserable  condition.  General  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  gene- 
ral Gage  in  the  command  of  it,  though  an  officer  of  spirit,  and 
of  great  military  skill,  and  even  fruitful  in  resources  and  exr 
pedients,  found  himself  totally  unequal  to  the  diiEculties  of 
his  situation.  He  was  effectually  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  continent  of  America,  from  which  he  could  not 
expect  the  least  supply  of  provisions.  The  store  ships  from 
England  not  only  arrived  slowly  ;  but  several  of  them  were 
even  intercepted  by  the  enemy.  In  a  word,  the  army  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  perishing  by  hunger.  To  add  to  their  distress,  the  Americans 
had  erected  some  strong  batteries  upon  the  adjacent  hills,  from 
whence  in  the  spring  they  began  to  play  upon  the  town  with 
R.Ti.\  irrcredible  fury  i  and  now  assailed  at  once  by  tlie 
"76.  J  horrors  of  war  and  famine,  neither  of  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  repel,  they  found  it  indispensably  necessary  ta 
evacuate  the  place.  The  army,  accordingly,  and  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  chose  to  follow  its  fortunes,  being  put  on  board 
some  transports,  they  set  sail  from  Boston,  and,  after  a  quick 
passage,  arrived  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  General  Howe 
had  no  sooner  quitted  the  town  than  general  Washington  took 
possession  of  it,  and  being  assisted  by  some  foreign  engineers, 
he  soon  fortified  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  im- 
pregnable. 

About  the  same  time  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
Charles-town,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  which  shewed  us 
to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  creeks  and  harbours  on  the  coast 
of  America,  as  we  soon  after  appeared  to  be  with  the  interior 
geography  of  the  country.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  sir 
Peter  Parker  ;  the  land-forces  by  general  Clinton.  The  troops 
were  disembarked  upon  a  place  called  Long  Island,  separated 
from  another  named  Sullivan's  Island,  only  by  a  strait,  which 
was  said  to  be  no  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep  at  low  water. 
Upon  this  vague  report  our  commanders  planned  the  'expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  success  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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The  enemy  had  erected  some  strong  batteries  upon  Sullivan's 
Island,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  ships  up  to  the 
town.  This  post  the  admiral  attacked  with  great  gallantry  ; 
but  when  the  troops  attempted  to  pass  from  the  one  island  to 
the  other,  in  order  to  second  his  etforts,  they  found  the  strait, 
instead  of  eighteen  inches,  to  be  no  less  than  seven  feet  deep. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  admiral,  after  continuing  the 
action  for  the  space  of  ten  hours,  and  after  having  lost  some 
of  his  bravest  men  and  officers,  and  even  a  ship  of  war,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  burn  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  at  last  forced  to  give  up  the  enterprise  as 
altogether  impracticable. 

The  news  of  this  miscarriage,  and  of  the  mistake  that  gave 
rise  to  it,  were  received  in  England  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference. The  fact  is,  that  our  ministers,  and  indeed  a  great 
part  of  the  people,  seem- at  this  time  to  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  the  most  unaccountable  listlessness  and  inattention  to  the 
national  honour,  and  the  national  interest.  The  people  at  large 
appear  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  as  no  great  honour  could 
be  derived  from  success  in  this  war,  so  no  great  disgrace  could 
be  incurred  by  a  failure  in  it ;  and  losses  and  disappointments, 
which,  had  we  been  engaged  with  a  foreign  enemy,  would  have 
fired  the  nation  with  resentment,  and  called  down  the  utmost 
■weight  cf  pubhc  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  them,  were 
now  passed  over  as  common  and  trivial  occurrences. 

The  Americans  now  began  to  think,  that  matters  had  been 
carried  to  too  great  an  extremity  between  them  and  the  mother- 
country,  ever  to  admit  of  any  sincere  or  lasting  reconciliation. 
They  likewise  reflected,  that  Vvhile  they  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  subjects  of  the  British  empire,  they  were 
naturally  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  rebels  lighting 
against  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  that  this  might  prevent 
foreign  states  from  entering  into  any  public  treaty  or  alliance 
with  them,  ^'^ioved,  therefore,  by  these  considerations,'  they 
published,  about  this  time,  tlieir  famous  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, by  which  they  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  erected  themselves  into  free  and  sovereign 
states. 

General  Howe  did  not  remain  long  inactive  at  Halifax.  Set-- 
ting  sail  from  that  place,  he  arrived  oft  New  York ;  and  being 
there  joined  by  his  brother,  lord  Howe,  v/ith  a  large  fleet  and 
considerable  reinforcements,  he  drove  the  enemy,  first  from 
Long  Island,  then  from  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  he  compel- 
led tliem  to  abandon  Kingsbridge  at  the  extremity  of  New  York 
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Island,  where  they  had  thrown  up  some  very  strong  works. 
He  even  pursued  them  to  a  place  called  White  Plains,  where 
he  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  them  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
bring  them  to  a  general  engagement,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters. 

The  affairs  of  the  Congress  were  reported  at  this  time  to  be 
in  a  very  desperate  situation.  As  their  troops  had  been  enlisted 
only  for  a  certain  term,  which  was  now  expired,  their  army 
is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  from  twentj'-rive  thousand  to 
three  thousand  men.  Two  strokes,  however,  which  general 
Washington  soon  after  struck,  and  which  contributed  equally 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  own  men,  and  to  damp  those  of  the 
British  troops,  seem  to  correspond  very  ill  with  this  opinion. 
On  the  night  of  Christmas-day,  he  silently  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, and  attacking  a  body  of  Hessians  that  were  quartered  at 
Trenton,  he  made  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  of  them  prison- 
ers, whom  he  fairly  carried  off.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  cros- 
sed the  river  a  second  time,  and  falling  upon  a  body  of  British 
troops  under  the  command  of  colonel  Mawhood,  he  either 
killed  or  captured  the  greatest  part  of  them.  These  successes, 
indeed,  might  be  as  much  owing  to  his  intimate  .ncquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  to  any  superiority  of  force 
he  possessed.  But  the  advantage  which  this  knowledge  of 
the  country  gave  him,  seems  to  be  a  circumstance  that  never 
entered  into  the  head  of  our  ministers  or  commanders,  and  to 
counteract  which,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  took  the 
least  care,  or  ever  made  the  slightest  provision. 

France  and  Spain  had  hitherto  professed  to  observe  the  most 
exact  neutrality  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies.  A  step,  however,  which  they  now  took  was  sufficient 
to  render  their  sincerity  suspected.  They  opened  their  ports 
to  the  American  privateers,  and  suffered  them  publicly  to  dis- 
pose of  the  rich  prizes  they  had  taken  from  the  British  mer- 
chants. They  likewise  supplied  the  Americans  privately  with 
artillery  and  other  military  stores  ;  and  such  numbers  of  French 
officers  and  engineers  went  over  to  the  western  w»orld,  and  joined 
the  American  array,  as  added  greatly  to  the  skill,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  both 
these  powers  continued  to  increase  their  marine  with  such  un- 
wearied diligence,  that  it  was  plainly  foreseen,  and  even  foretold 
by  every  perst)n  of  common  sense,  that  they  would  soon  throw 
off  the  mask  they  had  hitherto  worn,  and  openly  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Americans.  But  these  predictions  were  disre- 
garded by  the  ministry,  or  rather  were  treated  with  the  most 
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supreme  contempt :    they  affected  to  laugh  at  them  as  the 
visionary  conceits  of  wrong-headed  politicians. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  on  his  majesty's  accession, 
800,0001.  3  year  had  been  settled  upon  him  tor  his  civil  list. 
But  this  sum  had  hitherto  been  found  unequal  to  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  government.  About  half  a  million  of  money,  there- 
fore, was  now  granted  for  defraying  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list, 
and  an  addition  of  100,0001.  a-year  was  made  to  this  branch  of 
the  revenue ;  so  that  his  majesty  has  at  present  900,0001.  a-year 
for  sui'porting  the  charges  of  his  civil  government.  What  opinion 
even  some  of  the  ministers  them-selves  had  of  this  measure,  may 
be  easily  learned  from  the  speech  which  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  made  to  the  king,  when  he 
presented  to  him  the  bill  for  this  pitrpose.  He  told  him,  that  his 
faithful  commons  had  given  him  this  mark  of  their  affection,  at 
a  time  when  their  constituents  were  labouring  under  burthens 
almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. — "  They  have,"  continued  he, 
"  not  only  granted  to  your  maje  ,ty  a  large  present  supply,  but 
also  a  very  great  additional  revenue  :  great  beyond  example  ; 
great  beyond  your  majesty's  highest  expense.  But  all  this, 
sir,  they  have  done  in  a  well  grounded  confidence,  that  you 
will  apply  wisely  what  they  have  granted  liberally."  Whether 
even  the  immense  sum  of  900,0001.  a-year  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  list,  is  best  known  to  the  tradesmen  and  the 
inferior  servants  of  the  crown.  As  to  the  superior  servants, 
through  whose  hands  the  money  passes,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
they  have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  their  sovereign 
ever  to  suffer  him  to  run  very  deep  in  arrears  to  them. 
A.  D.\  In  the  month  of  Jane,  general  Howe  opened  the 
1777.  J  campaign  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  again  ex- 
erted his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  decisive 
action  ;  but  this,  as  formerly,  was  avoided  by  general  Wash- 
ington with  so  much  ability  and  success,  as  soon  procured  that 
gentleman  the  appellation,  which  he  seems  indeed  to  have 
justly  deserved,  of  the  American  Fabtus.  General  Howe,  find- 
ing it  impossible  either  to  provoke  or  entice  the  enemy  to  a 
pitched  battle  in  the  northern  colrnies,  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  more  southern  provinces.  Accordingly,  embarking 
his  army  on  board.of  about  two  hundred  transports,  he  set  sail 
for  Philadelphia  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  which  leads  directly  to  that  city,  he  found  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  filled  with  such  a  quantity  of  chevaux  de  frize, 
as  rendered  it  absolutely  impassable.  He  therefore  landed  his 
troops  at  Elk  ferry,  in  Maryland ;  and  on  his  march  from  this 
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last  place,  he  met  general  Washington  on  the  banks  of  llje 
Brandywine  river.  Washington  being  extremely  desirous  of 
protecting  Philadelphia,  resolved,  contrary  to  his  usual  maxim, 
to  hazard  a  battle.  The  two  armies,  in  consequence,  imme- 
diately came  to  an  engagement,  and  after  a  severe  and  bloody 
conflict,  which  continued  through  the  whole  day,  the  enemy 
were  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  discipline  of  tlis 
English  troops.  By  this  means  the  king's  forces  were  enabled 
to  continue  their  march  to  Philadelphia,  of  which  they  took 
possession  ;  though  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  encamped 
at  a  village  called  German  Town,  about  six  miles  from 
the  city. 

General  Washington,  though  worsted  in  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywine,  was  neither  so  much  weakened  nor  dispirited  by 
that  event,  as  to  prevent  his  undertaking,  in  a  short  time  after, 
a  very  bold  enterprize,  which  was  as  little  expected  by  his 
friends  as  his  enemies.  He  had  taken  post  at  a  place  called 
Skippack  Creek,  about  sixteen  miles  from  German  Town,  where 
he  received  a  considerable  reinforcement.  From  this,  on  the 
third  of  October,  lie  sat  out  silently  by  night,  and  arriving  at 
German  Town  about  three  in  the  morning,  he  fell  upon  the 
king's  forces  with  such  impetuosity,  as  to  throw  them  into  con- 
fusion ;  but  these  last  being  soon  rallied,  and  brought  to  the 
charge,  the  enemy,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to  retreat j 
though  this  tiiey  did  with  such  good  order  as  to  carry  olF  their 
cannon  with  them.  The  loss  of  the  royal  army  in  this  action 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was 
probably  more  considerable. 

General  Howe  sustained  a  still  greater  loss  in  clearing  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  those  forts  which  the  enemy  had  erected 
upon  them,  and  which  prevented  the  approach  of  the  ships  to 
the  town  with  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions.  A  strong 
body  of  Hessians,  which  he  sent  out  upon  this  service,  were 
almost  all  of  them  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  enterprize.  But  as  there  was  an  indispensible 
necessity  for  destroying  these  forts,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  subsist  the  army  in  Philadelphia  during  the  win- 
ter, some  ships  of  war  were  warped  up  the  river,  which  soon 
silenced  the  batteries  ;  and  preparations  being  made  for  storm- 
ing the  forts  on  the  land^ide,  the  enemy  at  last  thought  proper 
to  abandon  them.  The  cheveaux  de  frize,  however,  still  con- 
tinued in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  prevented  the  passage  of  any 
ships  of  war,  or  indeed  of  any  ships  of  heavy  burthen. 

The  king's  forces  were  not  so  euccessful  in  the  northern  as 
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they  had  been  in  the  more  southern  provinces.  General  Bur- 
goyne,  who  commanded  an  army  in  Canada,  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men^  including  some  Indians,  resolved  with  this  body  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  province  of  New  England.  He 
crossed  the  lakes  George  and  Champlain  without  opposition. 
He  even  reduced  the  fort  of  Ticonderago.  But,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Saratoga,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  attacked  by 
a  superior  body  of  New  Englanders  under  the  generals  Gates 
and  Arnold,  and  after  fighting  them  two  different  times  with 
great  bravery,  though  with  great  loss,  his  camp  was  at  last 
stormed,  and  he  and  his  men  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  capitu- 
lation, importing,  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  be 
conducted  to  Boston,  from  whence  they  should  be  allowed  to 
embark  for  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  their  not  serving 
again  in  America  during  the  present  war. 

A  little  before  this  an  extraordinary  revolution  happened  in 
the  East  Indies.  Lord  Pigot,  governor  of  Madras,  was,  merely 
for  executing  the  orders  of  the  directors,  seized  and  imprisoned 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  council  ;  and  even  his  life  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  in  danger  from  tlie  violence  of  his  enemies. 
His  own  feelings,  however,  in  a  little  tir^ie  completed  what  his 
adversaries  had  either  the  prudence  or  the  humanity  to  forbear. 
His  high  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  that  had  been 
offered  him  ;  he  soon  after  sickened  and  died  ;  and  his  death 
was  the  more  sincerely  lamented,  as,  without  making  invidious 
comparisons,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  his  lordship  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  character  of  any  that  ever  made  a 
fortune  in  the  East. 

Civil  wars  are  always  attended  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
which  frequently  carries  men  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  the 
bare  thoughts  of  which,  in  their  cooler  moments,  would  fill 
them  with  horror.  It  was  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  this 
spirit,  that  one  James  Aitken,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  John  the  Paiijter,  set  fire  to  the  rope-house  at  Portsmouth, 
and  to  a  street  called  Quay-lane  in  Bristol.  He  is  even  said  to 
have  formed  a  plan  for  burning  all  the  principal  trading  towns 
in  the  island,  together  with  their  docks  and  shipping.  But  be- 
fore he  could  carry  any  more  of  his  hellish  designs  into  execu- 
tion, he  was  seized,  tried,  condemned,  executed,  and  bung  in 
chains. 

A.  T>.\  "What  had  long  been  foreseen  by  almost  every  sen- 
*"'■  ••  sible  and  unprejudiced  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
peatedly foretold  by  the  opposition  in  parliament,  now  came  to 
pass.   The  French  tiirew  o.4'  the  mask  they  had  hitherto  worn. 
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and  opeiily  declared  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  whom  they^ 
acknorwledged  as  sovereign  and  independent  states. 

General  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  general  Howe  in  the 
command  of  the  array,  now  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
treated to  New  York,  in  his  march  to  which  he  was  attacked 
by  general  Washington  ;  but  no  great  loss  was  sustained  on 
either  side.  In  this  action,  indeed,  general  Lee  was  accused 
of  not  having  acted  with  his  usual  alacrity  in  attacking  the 
British  troops,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  suspended  for  a  year. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  gentleman  had  formerly 
served  in  the  British  army,  which  he  had  quitted  in  disgust> 
and  had  ever  since  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  whose 
interest  he  had  promoted  with  equal  zeal  and  activity.  He  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Sullivan's 
Island.  Some  little  time  before  this,  he  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  flying  party  of  the  English  army,  and  was  threatened 
with  being  tried  and  pun\si,ed  as  a  deserter.  But  the  Congress 
declared,  that  if  any  violence  was  otfered  to  his  person,  they 
would  immediately  retaliate  upon  such  British  officers  as  were 
in  their  power.  And,  to  compensate  for  his  capture,  general 
Prescot,  a  British  officer,  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  by  a 
small  party  of  the  Americans ;  so  that  these  two  gentlemen 
were  very  soon  exchanged. 

Though  war  had  not  been  formally  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
rival  nations  were  in  a  state  of  actual  hostility.  Fleets  were 
accordingly  fitted  out  on  both  sides.  D'Orvillers  commanded 
the  French  squadron  ;  admiral  Keppel  conducted  the  English. 
The  fleets  met  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  when  a  running 
fight  took  place,  but  no  decisive  action.  Admiral  Keppel  was 
afterwards  accused  of  not  having  done  his  duty  by  admiral 
Palliser,  the  second  in  commatid.  He  was  therefore  tried,  but 
was  honourably  acquitted.  Palliser  himself  was  likewise  tried 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  was  partly  acquitted,  and  partly 
condemned. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  died  the  celebrated  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, one  of  the  greatest  orators,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  ministers  that  this  country  ever  produced. 
As  some  mark  of  national  gratitude  for  the  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  had  performed  to  his  country,  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  was  now  granted  by  parliament  for  discharging 
liis  debts :  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  was  settled  upon  his 
son  and  successor,  and  upon  all  the  heirs  of  his  body  that  shall 
inherit  the  earldom  of  Chatham ;  his  remains  were  interred 
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with  great  funeral  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  t  monu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public 
expense. 

This  year  a  bold  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Paul  Jones, 
kept  all  the  western  coast  of  the  island  in  alarm.  He  landed 
at  Whitehaven,  where  he  burned  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
even  attempted  to  burn  the  town.  He  afterwards  landed  in 
Scotland,  and  plundered  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  He 
A.D.I  some  time  after  fought  a  bloody  battle  witli  captain 
1779.  J  Pearson  of  the  Serapis,  whom  he  compelled  to  submit; 
and  so  shattered  was  his  own  ship  in  the  engagement,  that  he 
had  no  sooner  quitted  her,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his 
prize,  than  she  went  to  the  bottom.  Captain  Farmer,  too,  of 
the  Quebec,  fought  a  no  less  desperate  battle  with  a  French 
ship  of  greatly  superior  force.  He  continued  the  engagement 
wifl;  unremitted  fury,  till  his  own  ship  accidentally  took  fire, 
\vi3  blown  into  the  air,  together  with  himself  and  most  of  the 
crew. 

The  chief  scene  of  action  between  the  English  and  French 
fleets  was  in  the  West  Indies,  where  we  reduced  St.  Lucia. 
But  this  advantage  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Granada,  which  the  enemy 
took  from  us.  Nothing  of  importance  happened  this  year  in 
America,  except  the  reduction  of  Georgia  by  commodore  Par- 
ker and  colonel  Campbell ;  and  an  attempt  which  the  French 
admiral  D'Estaing,  and  the  American  general  Lincoln,  made 
to  recover  it  ;  but  in  which  they  were  bravely  repulsed  by 
major-general  Prevost.  As  to  general  Washington,  he  still 
kept  upon  the  defensive  ;  nor  could  sir  Henry  Clinton,  with 
ail  his  military  skill  and  address,  bring  him  to  a  pitched 
battle. 

A  fresh  attempt  was  made  this  year  to  compromise  all  dif- 
ferences with  the  American  colonies  in  an  amicable  manner : 
and  for  this  purpose  three  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  that 
part  of  the  world,  viz.  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,  and 
governor  Johnstone ;  but  it  was  plain  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  that,  after  the  sword  had  been  used  so  long,  it  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  settling  the  dispute  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen.  This  negociation,  however,  we  chiefly  mention  for  the 
sake  of  a  noble  and  high-spirited  answer  that  was  given  by 
Mr.  Reed,  an  Aniericr.n  general,  to  one  of  the  commissioners, 
who  had  offered  him  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  any 
office  in  his  majesty's  gift  in  the  colonies,  provided  he  would  use 
ills  iiyfluence  iii  bringing  about  an  accommodation.    This  offer 
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Mr.  Keed  considered  as  an  attempt  to  bribe  him,  and  he  there- 
fore replied, — "  I  am  not  worth  purchasing  :  but  such  as  I 
am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it."  Times 
of  civil  war  and  commotions,  as  they  sometimes  give  rise  to 
the  most  shocking  vices,  produce,  Ukewise,  upon  particular  occa- 
sions, the  most  exalted  virtues,  the  purest  patriotism,  the  great- 
est elevation  of  mind,  and  the  most  steady  and  incorruptible 
principles.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim  by  some  wily 
and  worthless  politicians,  who  judge  of  all  mankind  by  them- 
selves, that  every  man  has  his  price ;  but  here  is  a  man  that 
plainly  appears  to  be  above  all  price. 

The  king  of  Spain  now  followed  the  example  of  the  French 
monarch  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies  ;  and  the  fleets  of  these  two  great  powers  being  joined 
together,  rendered  them  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  Great 
Britain.  This  summer  the  militia  was  drawn  out,  and  encamped 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  at  least  this  good 
effect,  that  it  helped  to  relieve  the  languor  of  that  unhappy 
race  of  mortals,  upon  whose  hands  their  time  hangs  heavy,  and 
■who  do  not  know  how  to  pass  the  summer  months,  when  de- 
prived of  that  everlasting  round  of  diversions  and  amusements, 
which  they  enjoy  in  the  capital  during  the  winter. 

The  civil  transactions  of  next  year  consisted  chiefly  in  some 
attempts  that  were  made  in  parliament  for  reducing  the  public 
expenses.  By  a  plan  of  Mr.  Burke's,  the  board  of  trade,  and 
A.  D.\  some  other  useless  and  superfluous  ofliices  were  abo- 
*^^"  *  lished.  And  by  a  bill  introduced  by  the  minister  him- 
self, commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  public 
accounts  ;  and  the  discoveries  they  made  in  the  course  of  tlieir 
examination,  threw  great  light  upon  the  collection,  as  well  as 
the  expenditure  of  several  branches  of  the  revenue. 

This  year  a  man  started  up  from  the  depth  of  obscurity,  in 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been  buried  by  debts  and  dilficul- 
ties,  we  do  not  say  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  British  flag, 
for  that  had  never  been  tarnished,  but  certainly  to  cany  it  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  it  had  lately  attained.  The  man  we  mean  is 
admiral  Rodney,  who,  being  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  set  sail  for  Gibraltar,  and  in  his  way  thither,  first 
took  a  rich  convoy  of  Spanish  merchantmen,  afterwards  defeated 
a  fleet  of  Spanish  men  of  war,  taking  the  admiral  don  Lan- 
gara's  ship,  and  tliree  other  ships  of  the  line.  A  few  months 
after  he  fought  a  most  obstinate  battle  with  a  superior  French 
fleet  under  the  count  de  Guichen,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and,  to 
mention  all  bis  gallant  actions  at  once^  in  1782,  he  obtained  a 
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raost  glorious  victor}'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamaica,  over 
another  French  fleet,  conimanded  by  the  count  de  Grasse, 
taking  the  admiral's  own  ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  110  guns, 
and  several  others.  For  these  heroic  achievements  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  which  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  justly  de- 
served. 

The  principal  events  that  happened  in  America  this  year, 
were  the  reduction  of  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  by  sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  admiral  Arbuthnot ;  the  defeat  of  general 
Gates  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  the  execution  of  major  Andree,  ad- 
jutant-general to  the  British  forces,  who  was  taken  in  disguise 
within  the  American  lines,  and  condemned  as  a  spy  ;  and  the 
desertion  of  general  Arnold  from  the  American  cause,  and  his 
joining  the  British  army. 

Our  more  immediate  domestic  occurrences  were  of  a  raost 
shocking  and  disgraceful  nature.  In  consequence  of  some  in- 
dulgences now  granted  by  ihe  parliament  to  Roman  Catholics, 
a  riotous  and  licentious  mob  assembled  in  St.  George's  fields, 
in  order  to  petition  the  two  houses  against  these  marks  cf  lenity  : 
soon  after  which  they  proceeded  to  commit  the  most  terrible 
devastations.  They  destroyed  all  the  Romish  chapels  in  and 
about  town  :  they  burned  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet, 
and  King's  Bench,  together  with  the  houses  of  many  private 
persons ;  and  they  were  going  even  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
Bank,  when  they  were  happily  opposed  by  a  body  of  citizens, 
who  had  learned  the  military  discipline,  and  called  themselves 
the  London  Association,  as  well  as  by  the  regular  troops  who 
were  now  called  in  ;  and  these  two  together  soon  suppressed 
the  riot,  though  not  till  they  had  killed  or  mortally  wounded 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  ringleaders.  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  afterwards  tried  for  having  collected  this  assem- 
bly ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  he  v/as  actuated  merely  by  re- 
ligious prejudices,  and  had  never  encouraged  the  mob  to  com- 
mit, nor  even  expected  they  would  commit,  any  outrage,  he 
was  acquitted. 

A.  D.  \  The  events  of  tliis  year  were  neither  numerous  nor 
''^'"  *  important ;  yet  some  things  happened  in  most  quarters 
of  the  globe  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  As  if  we  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  enemies  upon  our  hands  already,  we  now 
thought  proper  to  increase  the  list  by  engaging  in  a  war,  per- 
haps rather  rashly,  and  even  unnecessarily,  with  the  Dutch. 
In  the  West  Indies  we  took  from  them  the  island  of  St.  Eusta- 
tius ;  but  it  was  soon  after  retaken  by  tlie  French.  A  desperate 
engagement  happened  off  the  Dogger-bank^  between  a  small 
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squadron  of  English  ships  under  admiral  Hyde  Parker,  and  a 
like  squadron  of  Dutch  ships  under  admiral  Zoutmaa.     The'j 
action  was  maintained  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  with  ■ 
equal  gallantry  on  both  sides,  and  at  last  ended  in  a  drawn 
battle. 

In  America  some  petty  skirmishes  happened  by  land,  and 
some  trifling  encounters  by  sea,  in  some  of  which  we  failed, 
and  in  others  succeeded.  But  at  last  earl  Cornwallis,  our  second 
in  command,  got  himself  into  a  situation  in  Virginia,  from 
which  no  military  skill  or  generalship  could  possibly  deliver 
him  ;  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and 
his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war  to  the  united  armies  of  America 
and  France  under  the  command  of  general  Washington.  This 
was  the  second  British  army  that  had  been  captured  in  America, 
and  might  have  served  to  convince  our  ministers,  if  any  thing 
could  have  convinced  them,  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
the  utter  impossibility,  of  carrying  on  a  successful  war  in  so 
remote  and  extensive  a  continent,  where  the  enemy,  as  natives, 
were  so  much  better  acquainted  with  the  face  of  the  country, 
^nd  consequently  possessed  such  infinite  advantages  over  us. 

In  the  East  Indies  we  had  somewhat  better  fortune.  Hyder 
Ally,  indeed,  and  the  Mahrattas,  had  joined  their  arms  against 
us,  defeated  colonel  Baillie,  and  obliged  sir  Hector  Munro  to 
retreat ;  but  sir  Eyre  Coote  arriving,  and  taking  upon  him  tlie 
command  of  the  army,  soon  obtained  a  complete  viclory  over 
the  enemy. 

A.  D.\  Though  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  did  not  put 
'^®^'  *  an  actual,  yet  it  may  be  said  to  have  put  a  virtual  end 
to  the  v/ar  in  America.  All  hopes  of  conquering  it  were  from 
that  moment  abandoned  as  vain  and  chimerical  ;  and  every 
military  operation  that  was  afterwards  carried  on,  was  not  so 
much  with  a  view  of  subjugating  the  colonies,  as  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms.  The  object  of  the  war,  there- 
fore, being  now  fairly  given  up  as  altogether  unattainable,  the 
minds  of  men  in  general  were  set  upon  a  peace  ;  but  as  peace 
could  not  be  decently  concluded  by  that  ministry  which  had  so 
long  and  so  obstinately  carried  on  the  war,  there  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  a  new  ministry.  The  old  ministry  there- 
fore was  dismissed,  and  a  new  one  appointed  in  its  room.  The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Mr.  Fox 
and  lord  Shelburne,  secretaries  of  state  ;  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  general  Conway,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army.      In  a  word,  there  was  hardly  a 
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laiDgle  member  in  the  last  ministry  that  retained  his  place  in 
[the  present,  except  the  chancellor,  lord  Thurlow  ;  and  he  is 
isaid  to  have  had  a  capital  hand  in  bringing  about  the  change. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that,  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  Spain,  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar 
had  been  closely  invested  by  the  troops  of  that  nation  ;  but  all 
their  attempts  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  admirable  skill 
and  gallantry  of  the  governor,  general  Elliot.  He  commonly 
suffered  the  enemy  to  finish  their  works  before  he  attacked 
them ;  and  then,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  he  either  set 
them  on  fire,  or  levelled  them  with  the  ground.  In  their  last 
attempt  upon  the  place,  they  attacked  it  with  a  number  of  gun- 
boats, that  are  said  to  have  been  bomb  proof;  but  these  he 
likewise  contrived  to  set  on  fire  by  firing  red-hot  balls  into 
them.  The  Spaniards,  however,  though  they  failed  in  this  at- 
tempt, succeeded  in  two  others.  They  took  from  us  the  island 
of  Minorca,  and  the  province  of  West  Florida. 

The  ministry  were  proceeding  diligently  with  the  work  of 
peace,  negociations  for  which  were  opened  at  Paris  ;  when 
'they  suddenly,  and  unhappily  for  the  nation,  fell  in  pieces, 
by  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  ;  and  this  gave 
so  much  disgust  to  some  of  the  principal  members  of  adminis- 
tration, that  Mr.  Fox^  lord  John  C-:^»^?ndi6h>  lylr.  Burke  (pay- 
master of  the  forces,)  and  several  other  gentlemen,  resigned  tlieff 
places.  The  new  ministry,  however,  (for  such  it  may  be  call- 
ed,) were  as  zealous  for  a  peace  as  the  old  one;  and  they 
accordingly  proceeded  to  settle  the  terms  of  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could  ;  but  before  they  could  complete  the  work  of 
general  pacification,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
superior  parliamentary  interests  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North, 
A.  D.  \  who  formed  the  fimous  coalition,  and  though  formerl/ 
i78i.  j  gQ  different  in  their  political  sentiments,  now  came  into 
power  as  friends  and  coadjutors.  Thus  Mr.  Fox  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finishing  the  peace  which  he  had  begun  under  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  ;  and  lord  North  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
those  colonies  which  he  had  long  flattered  himself,  his  sove- 
reign, and  the  nation,  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  conquer. 
The  peace  being  concluded,  the  next  object  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  ministry  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  the 
East  Indies.  Whether  Mr.  Fox's  bill  (as  it  is  usually  called) 
for  regulating"  these  affairs  was  not  rather  too  violent,  we  will 
not  take  upon  us  to  determine.    But  surely,  if  ever  there  was 
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a  wound  in  the  body  politic  that  required  the  probing-knife  of 
a  bold  state-surgeon,  it  is  the  management  of  our  affairs  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  has  long  exhibited  scenes  of  cruelty, 
rapacity  and  oppression,  that  perhaps  are  unequalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind.  This  bill,  however,  excited  such  a  ferment 
in  the  notion,  as,  when  aided  by  the  arts  and  outcries  of  the 
numerous  friends  and  dependents  of  the  East  India  company, 
effectually  served  to  overthrow  the  ministry  ;  and  they  there- 
A.  D.  1  fore,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to  make  room,  not  in- 
*^**-  '  deed  for  the  return  of  lord  Shelburne,  (for  he  did  not 
choose  to  appear,)  but,  in  all  probability,  for  such  as  he  thought 
proper  to  recommend.  The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  v/rits 
were  issued  for  electing  a  new  one.  The  new  parliament  ac- 
cordingly met  on  the  l6th  of  May.  The  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  with  Holland  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the '20th;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  proclamation  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America  was  read  by  the  city  common  crier 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  other  public  places  of  the  metropolis, 
and  a  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Advices  were  soon  after  received  of  the  peace  being  signed 
between  the  East  India  company  and  Tippoo  Saib,  an  event 
that  was  followed  by  the  roval  assent  being  given  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
East  India  regulating  bill. 

A.D/  .,  "i-  :2Z]ZiV;,  unthe  ccr.;ir«.r^ern2r.-  of  the  gsccnd 
17S5.  j  session  of  this  parliament,  opened  the  same  with  a 
speech,  purporting  his  desire  of  their  attention  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  points  in  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  were  not  then  finally  arranged, 
on  such  a  system  as  might  best  insure  the  general  prosperity 
of  his  dominions :  and  his  information,  notwithstanding  any 
appearance  of  difference  on  the  continent,  of  having  received 
from  all  foreign  powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  good 
disposition  towards  this  country;  together  willi  his  hearty  con- 
currence in  every  measure  that  could  tend  to  alleviate  the  na- 
tional burthen,  secure  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

The  next  point  of  importance  agitated  in  parliament,  was 
the  great  question  of  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  to  one  of  the 
fullest  houses  that  had  ever  been  known.  The  purport  of  this 
bill  was,  that  of  transferring  from  certain  boroughs  the  power 
of  election,  to  counties  and  towns  of  greater  consequence  ;  not 
by  compulsory  means,  but  so  as  to  make  it  an  act  of  their  owa 
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direction.  After  cor.siderable  debates,  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition 
was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority. 
A.  D.\  In  the  month  of  August,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
n»6.  )  Q^^Q  Margaret  Nicholson  on  the  life  of  his  majesty,  as 
he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  St.  James's 
palace.  This  woman  had  been  observed  to  wait  the  king's  ar- 
rival for  some  time,  and,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  car- 
riage, had  taken  her  station  between  two  women  that  were  un- 
known to  her.  On  the  sight  of  the  carriage,  she  begged, 
with  some  earnestness,  that  she  might  not  be  hindered  from 
delivering  a  memorial  to  his  majesty.  As  the  king  was  alight- 
ing, she  pushed  forward,  and  presented  a  paper,  which  his 
majesty  received  with  great  condescension.  At  that  instant  she 
struck  a  concealed  knifs  at  the  king's  breast,  which  his  majesty 
happily  avoided  by  bowing  as  he  received  the  paper.  As  she 
was  making  a  second  thrust,  one  of  the  yeomen  caught  her 
arm  ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  one  of  the  king's  footmen 
wrenched  the  knife  out  of  her  hand.  His  majesty,  with  amazing 
temper  and  fortitude,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  received  no  injury  ! 
•Do  not  hurt  the  woman  ;  the  poor  creature  appears  to  be  insane." 
She  v/as  immediately  taken  into  custody ;  and,  upon  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  be  insane.  In  consequence  thereof,  she  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Bethlehein  hospital. 

A  plan  was  this  year  set  on  foot  for  establishing  a  colony 
in  Npv;  Holland,  f^r  Lhs  convenience  of  transporting  convicts 
tltther ;  and  with  a  future  view  of  improving  the  soil,  and 
cultivating  the  manners  of  the  natives. 

y^  jj  ■.  Both  houses  of  parliament  having  met  on  the  23d  of 
1787.  j  January,  his  majesty  then  delivered  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  informed  them  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
of  navigation  and  commerce  with  his  most  Christian  maiesty. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Sheridan  brought  forward  an  im- 
portant charge  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  late  governor-gene- 
ral of  Bengal,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  ministry  soon  after  the  recess  of  parliament,  were  en- 
gaged in  attending  on  disputes  which  subsisted  in  the  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces  cf  Holland.  The  male-contents  there 
were  become  highly  refractory  and  turbulent,  and  had  treated 
the  royal  consort  of  his  serene  highness  the  stadtholder,  sister 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  the  greatest  indignity.  Every 
method  was  taken,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
lawful  government  among  them.  To  this  end  a  memorial  was 
presented  by  sir  Jann>es  Harris  to  the  states  general,  representing 
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the  extreme  inquietude  with  which  the  king  his  master  be- 
held the  continuance  of  their  dissensions  ;  expressing  his  ardent 
desire  of  seeing  peace  re-estabhshed  ;  and  assuring  them,  that 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  recur  to  a  foreign  mediation, 
and  to  invite  his  majesty,  every  effort  should  be  exerted  on 
his  part  to  bring  the  negociation  to  a  happy,  solid,  and  per- 
manent issue.  His  majesty  also  thought  it  nece-ssary  to  explain 
his  intention  of  counteracting  all  forcible  interference  on  the 
part  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic. 

As  the  king  of  Prussia  had  taken  measures  to  enforce  his 
demand  of  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  princess  of 
Orange,  and  the  party  which  then  usurped  the  government  of 
Holland  had  applied  to  the  French  king,  and  received  assurance 
of  assistance,  which  was  notified  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  or- 
ders were  given  for  augmenting  the  British  forces  both  by  sea 
and  land,  to  co-operate  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  orders 
were  executed  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rapid  success  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  at  once  obtained 
the  reparation  demanded  by  their  sovereign,  and  enabled  the 
provinces  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  under 
which  Hiey  laboured,  as  well  as  to  re-establish  their  lawful 
govefhment ;  insomuch  tliat  sll  subjects  o{  conte:it  being  thas 
removed,  an  explanation  took  place  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  Versailles,  snd  declarations  were  exchanged,  hv 
their  respective  ministers,  by  which  it  was  m.utually  agreeft  to 
disarm,  and  to  place  their  naval  establishment  on  the  sanoe 
footing  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Thus,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Prussia),  the  king  of  France 
was  prevented  from  openly  assisting  the  male-contents  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  stadtholder  established  in  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

A.  t).\  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  died  at  Rome  prince 
1788.  )  Charles  Lewis  Casimir  Stewart,  who  headed  the  rebel- 
lion in  1745.  Since  the  death  of  his  father,  in  I765,  he  had 
assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  England,  but  was  com- 
monly known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of  the  chevaljer 
de  St.  George,  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  young  Pretender. 
He  was  just  67  years  and  two  months  old  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  This  person  was  grandson  to  James  II.  whose  son  was 
recognized  by  several  courts  of  Europe  as  king  of  England  im- 
rriediately  after  the  death  of  his  father.  As  such  he  received 
kingly  honours,  had  his  palace  and  his  guards,  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  allowed  by  the  pope  to  catholic  kings,  of  bestowing  a. 
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certain  number  of  cardinal  hats.  But  his  son,  prince  Charles, 
who  lately  died,  did  not  enjoy  these  honours.  He  was,  indeed, 
called  prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  his  father :  but  after 
his  death,  he  no  longer  bore  the  title,  nor  would  the  catholic 
courts  style  him  king. 

A  provisional  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  was  signed  on  the 
18th  of  June  between  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  their 
majesties  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  and  afterwards 
with  the  states  general  of  Holland. 

The  centenary  of  the  revolution  in  \6SS  was  this  year  ob- 
'lerved,  on  the  lifth  of  November,  by  many  societies  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  with  festivity, 
but  devotion  and  thanksgiving. 

His  majesty  was  in  the  month  of  November  afflicted  by  a 
severe  indisposition,  which  prevented  him  from  meeting  his 
parliament.  Several  physicians  were  examined  as  to  the  state 
of  his  majesty's  health.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  grand  ques- 
tion was  started  in  the  house  of  commons,  between  the  right 
honourable  William  Pitt  and  Charles  James  Fox,  concerning  the 
right  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  royal  authority  during 
A.  D.  1  the  incapacity  of  his  majesty.  After  very  considerable 
*789.  J  debates,  the  following  resolutions  were  at  length  agreed 
to :  viz.  1.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  king's  royal 
authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  illness,  in 
such  a  manner,  and  to  such  extent,  as  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  urgent  concerns  of  the  nation  may  require,  it  is  expedient 
that  his  royal  highness  the  prince  oi' Wales,  being  resident  with- 
in the  realm,  shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  and  administer 
the  royal  authority  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to 
use,  execute,  and  perform,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  all  authorities,  prerogatives,  acts  of  government,  and 
administration  of  the  same,  which  belong  to  the  king  of  this 
realm  to  use,  execute,  and  perform,  according  to  the  law 
thereof,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  shall  be 
provided. — 2.  That  the  prince  regent  should  not  confer  peer- 
ages but  on  persons  of  the  royal  issue,  and  those  of  full  age. — 
3.  That  he  should  not  grant  offices,  pensions,  nor  salaries  for 
life,  or  in  reversion. — 4.  That  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  his  majesty  should  be  secured,  and  not  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to,  or  under  the  control  of  the  prince  regent. — 
•^i  I'hat  itis  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  care  and  cus- 
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tody  of  the  king's  person  should  be  committed  to  the  queen's 
most  excellent  majesty ;  that  her  majesty  shall  have  power  to  re- 
move and  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  all  persons  belonging  fo 
the  different  departments  of  his  majesty's  household  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  iliness,  and  no  longer  j  and  that, 
for  the  better  enabling  her  majesty  to  perform  this  duty,  it  is 
expedient  that  a  council  shall  be  appointed  to  advise  with  her 
majesty  on  all  matters  relative  to  the  said  trust,  who  shall  also 
be  empowered  to  examine  upon  oath,  at  such  times  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  the  physicians  Vv'ho  have  attended,  or  may  in  ffiture 
attend  his  majesty,  touching  the  state  cf  his  majesty's  health." 

All  these  resolutions  were  agreed  to  after  much  altercation  ; 
and  before  the  lords  could  communicate  their  concurrence  to 
the  commons,  a  protest  by  upwards  of  fifty  peers  was  entered 
on  their  journals.  The  resolutions  were  afterwards  agreed  to, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  communicate  them  to  her 
majesty,  and  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
prince  replied  to  the  committee  in  terms  that  did  honour  to  his 
humanity,  liberality,  and  patriotism  ;  and  her  majesty  ex- 
pressed her  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at  the  measures  they  had 
adopted  in  the  present  situation  of  aff'airs. 

The  consideration  of  the  regency  bill  was  resumed  from  time 
to  time  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  till  the  10th  of  March, 
when  the  lords  commissioners  sent  a  message  to  tlie  commons, 
desiring  their  attendance  in  the  house  of  peers  ;  and  announced 
to  them,  by  his  majesty's  command,  his  happy  recovery  from 
his  late  indisposition,  and  consequent  capacity  of  now  attending 
to  the  public  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  his  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  the  Inte  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  his 
person  and  government.  On  this  occasion  a  general  joy  was 
manifested  by  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and  illuminations,  and  other 
marks  of  public  rejoicings,  were  made  ovex  all  the  kingdom. 
By  his  majesty's  proclamation,  the  23d  of  April  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  removal 
of  his  late  illness.  The  king,  attended  by  the  whole  royal 
family,  went  to  St.  Paul's  church  in  state,  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  who  demonstrated  their  loyalty 
and  affection  by  every  possible  token  of  respect  and  applause  ; 
and  particularly  on  the  following  evening,  by  the  most  univer- 
sal and  splendid  illuminations  ever  knovi^n. 
A.  D.i  ^"  ^^^  month  of  May,  a  royal  message  was  sent  to 
J790.  J  both  houses  of  parliament,  stating  his  majesty  to  have 
received  information,  that  two  vessels,  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  navigated  under  the  British  flag,  had  beea 
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captured  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
by  an  officer  commanding  two  Spanish  ships  of  war ;  that  tl^e 
British  vessels  had  been  seized  3  that  their  officers  and  crews 
had  been  sent  as  prisoners  to  a  Spanish  port  5  and  that  no  satis- 
faction having  been  made  or  offered  by  the  court  of  Spain, 
which  court,  on  the  contrary,  had  asserted  a  claim  to  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  sovereignty,  navigation,  and  commerce,  in  the 
territories,  coasts  and  seas,  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  his  majesty 
had  judged  it  indispensibly  necessary  to  give  orders  for  such 
preparations  being  made,  as  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  act 
with  vigour  and  effect  in  support  of  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
and  the  interests  of  his  people. 

This  message  was  answered  by  a  unanimous  promise  from 
the  house  to  support  his  majesty  in  a  war  with  Spain,  in  case 
the  requisite  satisfaction  should  be  refused. 

The  nation  was  at  this  moment  congratulating  itself  on  its 
tranquil  state,  and  the  prospect  of  continued  peace.  This  pros- 
pect was  now  threatened  with  interruption  ;  but  the  aggression 
of  Spain  was  so  obvious,  that  no  one  hesitated  on  the  mode 
of  conduct  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Fox,  in  giving  his  hearty  con- 
currence to  the  measures  proposed  by  administration,  observed 
that,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  the  obsolete  claim  of  ter- 
ritory by  grant  from  a  pope  (on  which  Spain  rested  her  right 
to  America)  is  done  away,  as  is  the  right  of  territory  by  dis- 
covery without  absolute  settlement ;  the  taking  possession,  by 
fixing  up  a  cross,  or  any  such  mark  of  ceremony,  is,  by  the 
good  sense  of  the  present  times,  not  admitted  ;  and  the  only 
ground  of  right  is  absolute  occupancy.  Mr.  Fox  approved  par- 
ticularly of  that  part  of  the  message,  and  of  the  address  in 
answer  to  it,  in  which  the  house  was  led  to  entertain  a  prospect 
of  preventing,  in  the  adjustment  of  this  affair,  all  future  disputes 
upon  a  similar  question.  The  point  with  Spain,  he  said,  was 
no  longer  the  trivial  one  of  the  value  of  the  ships  seized, 
but  a  decision  on  her  rights  in  Spanish  America ;  and  Spain, 
he  farther  observed,  having  ahvays  advanced  her  obsolete 
rights  when  she  has  wished  to  quarrel  with  this  country,  we 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  assertion  of 
those  rights  for  ever.  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  that  he  should  consider 
every  thing  as  inadequate  which  did  not  finally  put  an  end  to 
similar  disputes. 

The  quarrel  with  Spain  originated  in  a  commercial  specula- 
tion. A  plan  of  discovery  and  trade  had  been  set  on  foot  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen  in  London  and  India,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  from  the  northwest  coast  of  America  very 
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valuable  furs,  and  to  make  a  lucrative  exchange  of  those  articies 
at  Canton  in  China.  Mr.  Mears,  a  very  able  and  intelligent 
officer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  was  fixed  on,  together  with 
another  gentleman,  to  superintend  this  expedition. 

During  the  years  ]7S6,  17S8,  and  17S9j  six  vessels  were 
fiitjed  out  on  this  employment ;  and  the  trade  being  conducted 
with  the  utmost  success,  was  becoming  a  matter  of  great  national 
advantage. 

Toward  the  middle  of  1789,  this  trade  had  become  so  flourish- 
ing and  extensive,  through  the  activity  and  prudent  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Mears,  that  factories  and  trading  houses  were 
being  erected,  and  several  discoveries  were  made  in  different 
parts  of  that  coast  of  America,  and  the  strails  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  no  European  had  ventured  before. 

A  colony  was  nearly  formed  at  Nootka  Sound,  as  a  factory 
for  the  trade,  when  a  small  Spanish  ship  of  war,  commanded 
by  M.  Martinez,  a  man  of  high  rank,  was  sent  by  the  Spanish 
government  from  Mexico,  and,  in  the  month  of  May,  she  an- 
chored in  the  Sound,  A  second  vessel  of  l6  guns  soon  after- 
ward joined  that  of  M.  Martinez. 

M.  Martinez  did  not,  for  some  time,  give  the  English  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  hostility  of  his  design.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land-residents  were  dispersed,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects 
of  trade,  over  different  parts  of  the  coast  ;  and  only  one  English 
trading  ship,  the  Iphigenia,  was  in  the  Sound.  In  this  posture 
of  affairs,  and  amid  apparent  friendship  on  either  side,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Iphigenia  was  ordered  to  come  on  board  the 
Spaniard,  and  then  informed,  by  M,  Martinez,  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  that  himself  and  his  crew  were  prisoners  of 
war.  M.  Martinez  then  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
settlement,  hoist  the  Spanish  flag,  and  erect  several  buildings. 
Two  ships  afterwards  arriving,  he  sent  their  crews  in  irons  to 
Mexico. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  we  were  about  to 
commence  a  war  with  Spain  ;  and  few  wars,  perhaps,  have  arisen 
from  more  clear  and  justifiable  grounds.  Happily,  however,  the 
court  of  Spain,  by  complying  with  our  demands,  preserved  to 
both  countries  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  we  were  enabled  to 
disband  an  immense  armament,  which,  at  the  expense  of  three 
millions  sterling,  we  had  formed,  and  which,  by  its  magnitude, 
had  astonished  all  Europe.  By  a  conver.tion.  ratified  at  the 
palace  of  the  Escurial,  in  November,  the  caiholic  king  agreed 
to  restore  whatever  had  been  taken  from  British  subjects,  or 
to  make  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  j  a  free  right 
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was  allowed  to  us  of  carrying  on  the  whale-fishery  in  any  part 
of 'the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  of  the  Southern  Seas  ;  and  either  party 
consented  that  the  subjects  of  the  other  should,  in  future,  be 
suffered  to  land,  carry  on  commerce,  or  form  settlements  on 
any  part  of  the  coast  of  America  not  already  occupied. 

This  treaty  was  not,  by  some  persons,  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently advantageous  or  conclusive  :  but  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  majorities  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  presented  ad- 
dresses expressive  of  their  satisfaction. 

A  bill  passed  this  session,  by  which  the  settlement  of  Botany 
Bay  was  rendered  capable  of  benefitting  the  mother-country 
during  war.  The  governor  was  originally  empowered  to  remit 
the  remaining  term  of  the  sentence  of  such  persons  as  should 
have  behaved  well :  and  under  this  act  he  was  authorized  to 
put  them  on  board  king's  ships,  in  tlie  capacity  of  soldiers. 

This  year,  Tippoo  Saib,  the  son  and  succesor  of  Hyder-Ally, 
disturbed  the  British  possessions  in  the  east.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  incited,  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
court  of  France  •  for  France,  whether  as  a  republic  or  as  a 
kingdom,  has  always  been  our  foe.  One  of  the  native  princes 
'having  occasion  to  resent  an  attack  of  Tippoo,  tiie  British 
thought  proper  to  join  in  the  warfare.  Hostilities  continued 
during  two  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  in  1792,  lord  Corn- 
wallis  completely  invested  Seringapatara,  the  capital  of  the  sul- 
tan's dominions.  In  this  extremity,  the  sultan  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  very  ignominious  terras  of  peace. 
j^,X).\  Early  in  this  year,  several  matters  of  public  import- 
179U  J  ance  occurred  in  parliament  :  by  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fox,  the  trial  by  jury  was  invested  with  the 
indisputable  possession  of  an  important  right ;  jurors  being 
declared  judges  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  evidence  on  the  slave-trade;  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  pro- 
hibit the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  the  British  colonies, 
but  which  bill  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  seventy-five. 

A  protest  having  been  entered  into  by  the  body  of  English 
Catholics  against  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  a  bill 
was  passed,  by  which  persons  of  their  persuasion  were  released 
from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities  under  which  they  had 
formerly  laboured  ;  and  the  colonies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  North  America,  received  constitutions,  in  right  of 
which,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown,  they  were 
thenceforward  to  enjoy  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own,  by 
■  hich  their  taxes  were  to  be  levied  and  disposed. 
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In  the  month  of  March  an  armament  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  against  Russia,  then  at  war  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte  ;  but  the  measure  was  shortly  afterward  abandoned. 
^  J)  ,  In  the  year  1/92,  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
1792.  I  the  slave-trade  was  passed  by  the  commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  lords.  In  his  statement  of  the  public  finances,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  showed  that  the  annual  public  revenue 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  He  proposed  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  application 
of  four  hundred  tliousand  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

At  this  time,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  also  expressed 
his  belief,  that  Britain  was  long  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  pro- 
found peace ;  blessings  which  alone  were  necessary  to  complete 
her  actual  prosperity.  At  this  time,  however,  the  internal 
discontents  of  a  neighbouring  nation  were  advancing  to  a 
catastrophe  by  which  all  Europe  was  involved  in  war. 

Wealth  ruins  republics  ;  poverty,  monarchies.  For  many 
generations,  the  finances  of  France  had  been  in  an  embar- 
rassed state.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  found  the  throne  surrounded 
by  difficulties  of  this  nature,  and  he  became  their  victim.  The 
measures  pursued  for  the  replenishment  of  the  treasury,  led  to 
public  discussion  and  private  intrigue.  In  the  event,  the  king 
was  deposed,  and  put  to  death,  and  monarchy  abolished  in 
France. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  m.ake  the  other  European 
powers  parties  in  a  dispute  originally  domestic.  The  partizans 
of  the  ancient  government  negociated  with  foreign  courts  for 
their  assistance  in  its  restoration  ;  and  the  vigour  and  spirit  of 
innovation  necessarily  excited  by  an  important  revolution,  the 
demands  of  self-defence,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  impulse 
of  ambition,  led  their  opponents  also  to  extend  their  views 
without  the  limits  of  France  :  nor  was  this  all  ;  the  discussion 
>*hich  had  been  engendered  in  France  spread  itself  throughout 
Europe;  the  merits  of  existing  governments,  and  the  theories 
of  ne\v  ones,  were  the  subjects  that  everj'-where  occupied  men's 
minds ;  and,  while  faults  were  as  certainly  to  be  seen  in  the 
first,  as  extravagance  in  the  second,  public  order  was  threatened 
with  universal  disturbance. 

The  British  empire  had  a  fair  claim  to  exemption  from  this 
disturbance  ;  for  it  already  possessed  every  constitutional  bless- 
ing that  the  warmest  lover  of  liberty  ought  to  desire  3  but  it  is 
not  a  constitution  alone  that  can  provide  against  every  political 
evil.  Political  evils,  some  real,  some  exaggerated,  some  imagi- 
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nary,  were  loudly  complained  of  as  inherent  in  the  British  con- 
stitution :  an  enthusiast  ventured  to  say,  that  Britain  had  no 
constitution  ;  and  sedition  began  to  show  itself  with  the  most 
alarming  features. 

After  representing  that  a  part  of  the  British  nation  were  im- 
bibing sentiments  favourable  to  democracy,  it  must  be  added, 
that  many  other  sources  contributed  to  the  division  of  parties, 
and  the  kindling  of  animosity.  Men  dithered  in  their  views  of 
the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  France,  and  in  regard 
to  the  sentiments  which  it  became  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  entertain  on  the  occasion. 

Thus  irresi'itibly  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  scene 
that  was  acting,  the  king's  ministers  thought  it  necessarj'  to 
obtain  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  crown  was  enabled  to 
order  aliens  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prohibit  th.e  exportation 
of  corn  to  France. 

That  country  was  now  under  the  government  of  a  national 
convention,  by  which  body  complaints  weie  made  of  these 
measures  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  infractions  of  the 
commercial  treaty  subsisting  between  the  two  states  :  mean- 
while. Great  Britain  took  exception  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  to  a  decree,  called  a  decree  of  fraternization, 
which  the  convention  had  passed  in  favour  of  all  persons  revolt- 
ing from  their  allegiance  to  monarchial  governments.  M.  Chau- 
velin,  the  ambassador  from  the  late  king,  and  who  had  endea- 
voured to  be  accredited  as  ambassador  from  the  democratical 
government,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  con- 
A.D.|  vention  now  declared  the  French  to  be  at  war  with  the 
''^^'  ^  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces  ;  an  artful  phraseology,  by  which  they  wished  to  in- 
timate a  separateness  of  the  interests  of  the  princes  and  people 
of  those  countries. 

A  confederacy  had  been  entered  into  by  Prfissia  and  the 
German  empire  for  the  restoration  of  the  crown  of  France,  and 
of  this  confederacy  Great  Britain  now  became  a  party  ;  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  joined  the  al- 
lied army  ;  the  duke  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Valenciennes. 
The  allies  were  generally  successful.  The  united  fleets  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  took,  but  afterwards  lost,  Toulon. 
^,  J)  I  In  the  year  17.94-,  the  French  threatened   to  invade 

1794.  J  Great  Britain.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  put  the 
country  into  a  complete  state  of  defence ;  and  the  people  joined 
in  all  parts  in  voluntary  military  associations. 

In   Scotland,  several   persons  had   already  been  tried   fa' 
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seditious  writings  ;  and  in  England  many  seditious  meetings 
were  now  suppressed. 

The  fortune  of  war  at  this  time  turned  against  the  armies  of 
the  allies  3  but  the  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  earl 
Howe,  obtained,  on  the  second  of  June,  a  signal  victory  over 
the  French  ;  and,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  British 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  the 
enemy.  The  island  of  Corsica  was  for  a  short  period  annexed 
to  the  British  crown. 

A.  D.  \  The  war  continued  with  various  success.  The  British, 
1796.  J  under  lord  Bridport,  won  a  second  naval  battle,  close 
in  with  port  I'Orient.  In  the  month  of  December,  a  message 
from  the  king  was  delivered  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 
which  was  signified  his  majesty's  willingness  to  negociate  with 
the  then  existing  government  of  France.  An  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  to  carry  this  disposition  into  effect,  but  the  very  first 
preliminaries  were  found  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles. 
A.T>.\  In  the  following  year  a  revolution  took  place  in  the 
i79«.  J  United  Provinces  3  the  stadtholder  fled  into  England, 
the  government  v/?.s  vested  in  five  directors,  and  the  state  be- 
came an  ally  of  France.  The  United  Provinces,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  Spain,  which  France  had  compelled  to  abandon  the 
alliance,  became  exposed  to  hostilities  from  the  British.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  year,  a  second  attempt  at  negociation  was  made, 
but  with  as  little  success  as  before. 

A.  -D.\  In  the  year  1797^  the  bank  of  England  was  restrained 
i797.  i  ijy  3(,t^  Qf  parliament  from  making  its  payments  in  specie, 
As  a  necessary  attendant  on  this  measure,  it  issued  its  notes 
for  the  sums  of  one,  two,  and  five  pounds.  This  year  is  also 
to  be  distinguished  for  several  remarkable  events  in  the  naval 
history  of  the  empire  ;  as,  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Spanish 
fleet,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  by  admiral  sir  John  Jervis,  who 
■was  in  consequence  created  earl  of  St.  Vincent ;  a  mutiny  among 
the  seamen  of  the  fleet  then  lying  at  Spithead,  and  which  for 
a  time  threatened  to  force  the  government  into  measures  of 
the  last  extremity  ;  and  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  off 
Camperdown,  by  admiral  Duncan,  who  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, with  the  dignity  of  viscount.  In  this  year  also,  a  third  at- 
tempt at  negociation  was  made  and  defeated. 
A.T>.\  The  year  1798  is  remarkable  for  a  victory  obtained 
1798.  J  Qj^  ji^g  £fgj  Qf  August,  by  admiral  Nelson,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  over  a  squadron  which  had  convoyed  an  army  sent 
by  France  into  that  country.  In  the  earlier  part  of  ♦^he  same 
year^  strong  symptoms  of  disaffection  had  xuanifested  themselves 
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in  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  lord  lieutenant  Avrote 
to  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  in- 
forming him  that,  for  some  days,  orders  had  been  issued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  directing  their  partizans  (o  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  the  measures  of  government 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  act  immediately ;  that,  on  the 
preceding  day,  information  had  been  received  that  it  was  pro- 
bable the  city  and  the  adjacent  districts  would  rise  in  the  evening; 
that,  in  consequence,  measures  were  taken  which  had  been  so 
far  successful  as  to  prevent  any  movement  in  the  metropolis 
whatever,  but  that  acts  of  open  rebellion  were  committed  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  particularly  a  regular 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Naas.  The  rebellion  continued  till  the 
eighth  of  September,  when  about  eight  hundred  French  troops, 
which  had  made  a  descent  in  its  favour,  surrendered,  after  the 
battle  of  Ballinamuck. 

The  dangers  from  which  this  kingdom  were  thus  delivered, 
afforded  a  strong  argument  for  uniting  it  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  ;  a  measure  of  security  to  both  countries,  and  which 
'was  now  made  a  subject  of  consideration  by  the  respective 
legislatures,  and  which,  the  following  year,  was  carried  into 
effect. 

A.D.\  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  17.09^  *he  allies, 
1799.  J  j-nore  numerous  and  more  vigorous  than  they  had  ever 
formerly  been,  routed  the  French  armies  upon  st- vernl  occasions, 
and  seemed  about  to  render  their  cause  successful.  The  state  of 
public  opinion  in  France  was  also  very  favourable.  The  discontent 
manifested  toward  the  directorial  government,  encouraged  a  hope 
that  the  change  they  desired  might  be  accomplished.  But  only 
a  few  months  passed  before  the  transient  prospect  was  conside- 
rably obscured.  The  duke  of  York  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Holland  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  republican 
government  was,  in  a  manner,  re-established,  on  a  new  basis, 
the  five  directors  giving  way  to  three  consuls,  of  whom  the  first 
or  chief,  was  general  Buonaparte. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  first  consul  was  that  of  address- 
ing a  letter  to  the  king,  inviting  his  majesty  to  negociate  terms 
of  peace,  an  invitation  which  was  immediau'ly  rejected.  The 
allies  were  at  that  time  in  great  strength  in  It:dy  ;  but  they  soon 
after  experienced  a  dreadful  revei-se,  being  worsted  in  a  decisive 
battle  near  the  village  of  Marengo. 

A.  D.I  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace  from  the 

isoi.  J  English  government,  the  first  consul  now  adopted  every 
medium  of  annoyance.     In  the  diplomatic  part  of  his  govern* 
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roent,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Russia,  in 
an  armed  neutrality,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  united  king- 
dom ;  while  in  the  military  he  commenced  formidable  prepara- 
tions for  a  descent. 

There  exists,  as  it  has  appeared  to  the  maritime  powers  of 
the  north,  a  question,  which  they  solve  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Rttord  a  subject  of  constant  dissati<;faction  with  Great  Britain. 
Jt  is  the  famous  question  of  viare  lilerum  and  mare  clamum  ; 
that  is,  whether  the  navigation  of  the  sea  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free,  or  subjected  to  certain  restrictions.  The  restriction  of  im- 
mediate moment  is  this,  that,  during  a  state  of  warfare,  there 
shall  be  acknowledged  in  the  belligerent  powers  the  right  of 
searching  neutral  vessels,  to  the  end  that  their  respective  ene- 
mies shall  not  receive,  through  this  medium,  such  supplies  as 
may  assist  thera  in  the  prolongation  of  hostilities.  There  can 
be  nothing  more  completely  founded  in  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  therefore  more  lawful  than  this  :  and  it  appears,  accord- 
ingly, from  the  whole  history  of  Europe,  that  while  it  has  always 
been  remonstrated  against  by  the  weak  states,  which  were 
called  upon  to  submit  to  it,  it  has  always  been  asserted  by  the 
strong  ones,  which  were  able  to  enforce  it.  Great  Britain  is  in 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  and  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
north  in  that  of  the  former.  Great  Britain  asserts  the  right  of 
searching  neutral  vessels  :  the  pwwers  of  the  north  resist  it.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  ilie  former  that  her  enemies  should  derive 
DO  advantage  through  the  medium  of  neutral  vessels ;  it  is  to 
the  interest  cf  the  latter  that  their  commerce  should  be  perfectly 
free  :  but  it  should  seem  undeniable  that  the  tirst  case  is 
supported  bv  gener.il  principles  of  justice,  the  second  only  by 
principles  of  private  benefit. 

The  acknowledgment,  however,  of  superiority  is  seldom  will- 
ingly submitted  to  ;  and  power  has  commonly  the  odious  task 
irajxvsed  upon  it,  of  obtaining  by  force  what  it  ought  to  receive 
of  right.  In  the  year  17S0,  tlie  government  of  Russia  published 
£  new  code  of  maritime  law  ;  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  which,  neutral  powers  were  to  arm  themselves  against  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  search  :  this  principle  was  denominated 
an  armed  neutrality;  and  though,  in  the  year  17.93,  the  same 
government  proposed  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  which  were  included  stipulations  of  the  directly  oppo- 
«ite  effect,  that  principle  had,  early  in  the  interval,  been  adopted 
by  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia.  Each  of  these  countries, 
ill  like  manner,  subsequently  renounced  it ;  but  their  renun- 
iriation  was  procured  from  necessity,  and  they  seized  the  first 
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opportunity  of  returning  to  their  favourite  tenets,  and  this  op- 
portunity now  presented  itself. 

In  the  year  1800,  discussions  had  taken  place  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Copenhagen,  respecting  Danish  vessels 
captured  in  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  former.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  British  squadron,  in  a  po->ition  which  enabled  it  to 
cut  off  the  Danish  ships  of  war,  and  to  bombard  the  city,  in- 
duced a  temporary  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  In 
the  present  year,  the  government  of  Russia,  joining  the  side  of 
France,  again  proposed  to  establish  the  system  of  armed  neu- 
trality, and  again  successively  united  those  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Prussia,  in  its  support.  The  three  latter  having  each 
■received  what  they  termed  insults  from  the  British  ships,  seve- 
rally prepared  for  hostilities.  The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  not 
only  on  shutting  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Eras,  against 
tKis  country,  but  on  occupying  the  continental  dominions  of 
the  king  ;  and  Denmark  took  possession  of  Hamburgh. 

The  English  ministers,  under  the  pressure  of  these  circum- 
stances, had  recourse  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  about  six 
months  before  had  been  attended  with  at  least  temporary  suc- 
cess. This  was,  that  of  sending  negociators  to  Copenhagen, 
backed  by  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Cattegatte.  A  plenipotentiary- 
extraordinary  reached  the  British  mini->ter  at  Copenhagen,  with 
an  ultimatum,  requiring  that  Denmark  should  secede  from  the 
"^northern  alliance,  that  a  free  passage  through  the  Sound  should 
be  granted  to  the  British  fleet,  and  that  the  Danish  ships  should 
no  longer  sail  with  convoy.  These  terms  being  rejected,  the 
cogociaiors  returned  home. 

No  appeal  being  now  made  but  to  arms,  the  British  admiral 
prepared  to  pass  the  Sound.  Having,  in  order  to  learn  whether 
or  not  it  was  intended  to  oppose  him,  sent  a  note  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Cronenberg  castle,  and  having  received  for  answer,  that 
the  latter  could  not  suffer  a  fleet,  the  designs  of  which  were 
not  yet  known,  to  approach  his  guns,  he  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  received  a  declaration  of  war. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  British  fleet  passed  the  Sound, 
and  anchored  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  inland  of  Huin. 
It  was  fired  on  from  the  castle  of  Cronenberg,  which  it  bom- 
barded in  return.  Owing  to  some  circumstances  not  explained, 
there  was  no  firing  from  the  Swedish  coast,  and  thus  the  fleet 
was  left  ai  liberty  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  castle. 
The  next  day,  the  admiral,  sir  Hyde  Parker,  together  with  vice- 
admiral  lord  Nelson,  and  rear-admiral  Graves,  came  to  the 
resoiuiiou  of  attacking  the  Danes  frcm  the  southward. 
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Lord  Nelson,  who  had  offered  his  services  for  the  conduct 
of  the  attack,  proceeded  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  all  the 
frigates,  bombs,  fire-ships,  and  all  the  small  vessels,  and  on  the 
same  evening,  the  first  of  April,  anchored  off  Draco  Point,  to 
make  his  disposition  for  the  attack,  and  wait  for  the  wind  to 
the  southward.  On  the  morning  of  the  second,  lord  Nelson 
made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  weigh,  and  engage  the 
Danish  navy,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  eleven  floating 
batteries,  carrying  each  from  eighteen  eighteen-pounders,  to 
twenty-six  twenty-four  pounders,  one  bomb-ship,  and  several 
schooner  gun-vessels,  and  supported  by  the  Crown  Islands,  and 
batteries  on  the  isles  of  Amack.  The  bomb-ship  and  gun- 
vessels  made  their  escape  ;  but  the  other  seventeen  sail,  being 
the  whole  of  the  Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the  Crown 
Islands,  were,  after  a  battle  of  four  hours,  sunk,  burnt  or  taken 
The  carnage  on  board  the  Danish  ships  was  excessive  ;  eighteen 
hundred  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  The  Danish  ships 
and  batteries  were  now  in  the  power  of  the  British  ;  but  three  . 
of  their  line  of  battle  ships  lay  aground  exposed  to  a  tremen- 
dous fire.  Mutual  interests  seemed  to  require  of  the  comba.- 
tants  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Lord  Nelson  wrote  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  proposing  this  cessation,  and  the  latter,  though  not  im- 
mediately, consented.  Each  party  regarded  the  day  as  glorious 
to  its  arms ;  and  the  contest  would  probably  have  been  re- 
newed, but  that,  during  the  time  of  the  conference,  intelligence' 
arrived  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  His  son  and  successor  consented  to  abandon  the 
armed  neutrality,  and  the  inferior  potentates  followed  his 
example. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  confederacy  of  the  north  :  raean- 
vhile  the  war  grew  more  extensive  and  active  than  ever  in  all 
the  other  quarters.  The  French  government  prepared  to  attack 
Portugal,  the  only  remaining  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  em- 
ployed itself  in  collecting,  all  along  its  opposite  coast,  the  means 
of  invading  that  country  itself  Great  Britain,  on  her  part, 
compelled  to  leave  her  ally  to  her  fate,  planned  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  which  was  now  completely  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  anticipated  with  the  utmost  vigour  at  home  the 
threatened  attack  upon  her  shores,  and,  not  to  remain  solely  on 
ihe  defensive,  attacked  the  preparations  on  the  French  coast 
itself 

The  French  force  in  Egypt  at  this  time  amounted  to  about 
thirty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  number  of  their  allies,  ai.d  camp 
followers,  was  computed  at  fifteen  thousand.     In  November, 
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the  Jjriiisli  troops  were  assembled  at  Malta,  under  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  whence  they  embarked  for  Egypt  on  the  tenth 
of  December.  At  Marmorice,  the  whole  army,  consisting  of 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  was  in  alternate 
divisions  put  on  shore,  paraded,  and  refreshed  ;  and  was  here 
also  joined  by  a  convoy  of  Greeks  and  Turks,  which,  however, 
afterwards  deserted.  On  the  second  of  March  the  British  ar- 
rived off  Aboukir,  and  on  the  eighth,  they  prepared  to  land. 
During  this  interval  of  six  days,  the  wind  and  sea  had  kept 
them  inactive,  and  they  had  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
time  employed  by  the  French  in  manning  the  fort,  and  erect- 
ing batteries  on  the  sand-hills.  The  division  ordered  to  land 
contained  nearly  six  thousand  men,  and  occupied  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  boats.  The  night  of  this  day  was  spent  in 
assembling  the  boats  at  a  common  rendezvous,  about  a  gun- 
shot from  the  shore.  Under  the  direction  of  captain  Cochrane, 
of  the  Ajax,  protected  by  the  necessary  vessels,  and  attended  by 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  launches  and  field 
artillery,  the  whole  division  moved  toward  the  shore.  The  boats 
Jiad  a  considerable  distance  to  row,  and  were  under  the  fire  of 
fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twenty-five  hundred  muskets. 
With  the  utmost  bravery  and  good  conduct  the  British  over- 
came a  strong  and  impetuous  opposition,  and  stationed  their 
advanced  post  at  about  four  miles  beyond  Aboukir,  while  the 
French  retreated  toward  Alexandria.  Their  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  ;  that  of  the  enemy 
was  not  ascertained.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth, 
they  moved  forward  to  attack  the  enemy.  At  one  time  the 
French  were  flying  before  them  ;  but,  from  motives  of  prudence 
they  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  made  a  retreat,  during  which 
they  experienced  some  injury  from  the  enemy.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  March  took  place  a  general  action,  in  which  the  British 
were  victorious,  but  in  which  they  experienced  the  heavy  loss 
of  a  general  of  more  than  ordinary  worth,  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie, their  commander-in-chief.  The  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Major-general 
Hutchinson,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  had  now  de- 
volved, advanced  to  Cairo,  which  surrendered  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  Alexandria 
came  to  a  capitulation,  agreeably  with  the  terms  of  which,  the 
French  entirely  evacuated  the  country. 

The  year  before  us  was  remarkably  eventful,  but  the  space 
to  which  we  are  limited,  obliges  us  to  pass  over  every  event 
which  is  not   of  the  first    magnitude.     We  have  seen   the 
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■enemies  of  Great  Britain  silenced  in  the  north,  and  vanquished  ii 
the  east ;  but  while  the  events  relative  to  the  latter  division 
our  history  were  passing,  and  before  the  sequel  we  have  relatd 
was  knovi'n  in  Europe,  the  island  was  threatened,  as  has  beej 
related,  with  immediate  invasion. 

Troops  were  assembling  along  that  part  of  the  frontiers  oj 
France,  and  Holland,  which  lie  opposite  to  England,  and  vessejj 
were  said  to  be  in  preparation  for  carrying  them  over.  Variouj 
detached  acts  of  bravery  were  performed  by  the  British  seamer 
on  the  coast  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  judged  better  to  hazard 
something  in  offensive  war,  than  suffer  the  public  mind  to  bd 
sunk,  by  suspense.  A  flotilla  was  accordingly  sent,  under  the 
orders  of  lord  Nelson,  to  v.hom  the  plan  of  the  enterprise  has 
been  attributed,  and  the  French,  instead  of  making  attacks  on 
England,  were  compelled  wholly  to  employ  themselves  in  pro-i 
viding  for  their  defence.  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous, was  the  object  of  hostilities,  and  the  scene  of  braverj 
which  no  doubt  assisted  the  general  cause,  but  which  had  the 
mortification  to  see  itself  unable  to  achieve  the  object  for  wnlcl 
it  exerted  itself.  After  two  splendid  efforts,  lord  Nelson,  abou^ 
the  seventeenth  of  August,  returned  to  the  Downs,  leaving  par^ 
of  his  fleet  to  cruise  on  the  French  coast. 

A  mutual  desire  for  peace  now  manifested  itself  in  the  belli- 
gerent countries.     Each  felt  itself  able  to  continue  the  war^ 
but  neither  to  any  important  purpose.      Mr.  Pitt  retired  frot 
office  ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Addington,  his  successor^ 
a  negociation  for  peace  was  commenced,  and,  on  the  first  o£ 
October,  preliminaries  were  signed. 
A.  D.\         On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1802,  the  ministers 
i8(H.  )     of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  French  republic,  Spain,| 
and  the.Batavian  republic,  concluded  at  Amiens,   a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace.     This  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-two  articlesj 
by  the  first  of  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themseU'esJ 
to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  toward  each  other,  and  tG 
afford  no  assistance  or  protection  to  those  who  should  cause  pre- 
judice to  any  of  them  :   by  the  second,  to  restore  all  prisoner*  J 
and  discharge  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  ;  by  the  third,] 
his  Britannic  Majesty  restored  to  the  French  republic,  and  its! 
allies,  all  the  possessions  and  colonies  which  he  had  taken  fronil 
them,  with   the  exception  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the! 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  by  the  fourth  and! 
fifth,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  were  ceded' 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty  ;  by  the  sixth,  the  Batavian  republic  | 
allowed  the  ships  of  the  other  contracting  parties  to  put  into 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  purchase  such  supplies  as  they 
ht  stand  in  need  of,  without  paying  any  other  duties  than 
e  to  which  its  own  were  subjected;  by  the  seventh,  the  limits 
"rench  and  Portuguese  Guiana  were  fixed ;  by  the  eighth, 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  guaranteed  ;  by  the 
h,  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  was  acknowledged  ; 
he  tenth,  but  under  numeroas  stipulations,  the  island  of 
Ita,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  were  restored  to  the  order  of 
John  of  Jerusalem  ;  by  the  eleventh,  the  French  and  English 
es  were  reciprocally  engaged  to  evacuate  certain  parts  of 
)' ;  by  the  twelfth,  the  periods  at  which  the  fulfilment  of 
articles  was  to  be  accomplished,  were  determined  ;  by  the 
teenth,  in  all  cases  of  restitution,  fortifications  were  to 
ain  unaltered,  and  persons  unmolested  ;  by  the  fourteenth, 
ice  was  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  individual  claims  ;  by  the 
■erith,  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  of 
adjacent  islands,  and  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  were 
ed  on  the  footing  on  which  they  were  before  the  war,  and 
e  was  given  to  the  French  fishermen  of  St.  Pierre  and 
juelon,  to  cut  wood  in  the  bays  of  Fortune  and  Despair  ; 
ihe  sixteenth,  all  vessels  taken  within  certain  terms,  corn- 
icing at  the  day  on  which  the  preliminary  articles  were  rati- 
,  were  restored  on  either  side  ;  by  the  seventeenth,  the 
'Its  of  the  contracting  parties  were  guaranteed  in  the  posses- 
.  of  the  same  rank,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  immunities, 
ersons  in  the  same  character  had  respectively  enjoyed  before 
war ;  by  the  eighteenth,  the  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
nerly  enjoying  the  dignity  of  the  stadtholder  of  the  United 
vinces,  now  called  the  Batavian  republic,  was  guaranteed  in 
ipensation  for  losses  sustained  ;  by  the  nineteenth,  the  treaty 
!  extended  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  by  the  twentieth,  it 
agreed  that  the  contracting  parties  should,  on  requisition, 
rctively  deliver  up  to  each  other,  criminals  flying  from  the 
sdiction  of  the  requiring-party  3  by  the  twenty-first  and 
nty-second,  the  contracting  parties  promised  to  observe  the 
ty  with  sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  to  ratify  it,  in  thirty 
>.  or  sooner,  if  possible. 
The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were  exchanged  at  Paris  3  and 
*he  twenty-ninth  of  April,  peace  was  proclaimed  in  London. 


THE    END. 
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